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THE ATTACK ON THE CZAR. 


Lig is long since the calendar of political crime received 
an additional entry of gravity equal to that of the 
outrage attempted near Moscow last Monday. Tyranni- 
cide has indeed been rather a favourite amusement of 
hot-headed zealots recently. But the attempts which in 
the last few years have been made in Italy, in Germany, 
and in Russia itself, have been for the most part mere in- 
dividual acts prepared with very little combination or 
forethought, and possibly, if not certainly, due merely to 
private caprice. The scheme which so nearly succeeded 
on Monday was of a very different kind from those which 
have recently menaced King Humpzrr of Italy, the Em- 
peror WiLuIAM, and the Czar himself. Even the elabor- 
ate arrangements of Orsint and Fresca seem hasty, rude, 
and fragmentary beside it. The plot appears to have 
been in active preparation for some three months. Ar ‘ular 
mine, secured for some part of its length with masvary, 
is said to have been opened for the distance of many 
yards between the house where the conspirators lay hid 
and the railway, while the infernal machine was arranged 
to explode with at least as much precision as an ordinary 
torpedo. Indeed nothing but the reversed order of pre- 
cedence of the passenger and baggage trains which carried 
the Czar and his suite seems to have saved him, if not 
from certain death, at any rate from imminent danger of 
it. That no lives were lost in the luggage train probably 
resulted from the simple fact that there were few to lose 
and that the train was not taking the usual line of rails. 
The crime is not more distinguished from the majority 
of such crimes by its elaborate character than by the 
circumstances under which it was committed. There is 
no reason whatever to think that the Emperor ALEXANDER 
is personally unpopular. There is no party which has any- 
thing directly to gain from his death. The atrocity of last 
Monday, like the less remarkable outrages which have pre- 
ceded it, simply amounts to a kind of savage demonstration 
against existing political arrangements in Russia. Similar 
demonstrations have indeed been attempted both in Germany 
and Italy. But they have, as has been already remarked, 
been entirely wanting in the character of combination and 
organization which this attempt displays. Even if the 
assertions as to the solid structure of the mine are ex- 
aggerated, it must have been the work not of one but of 
many persons. To buy the house, to construct the tunnel, 
and to keep the whole affair concealed during the time of 
incubation, must have required considerable outlay of 
money,a numerous band of conspirators, and the most rigid 
secresy and fidelity on the part of those concerned. It is 
very rare indeed for any plot which is so long in 
preparation not to ooze out in some way. But the 
ubiquitous police of Russia seem to have had no idea of 
this one, even though the scene of it lay in a district 
which is practically under martial law. The facts seem 
to show that the optimist view of Nihilism is by no 
means justified. Discontented students, young ladies in- 
dignant at interference with their right to wear spec- 
tacles and cut their hair short, and suchlike persons, are 
not at all likely conspirators for the carrying out of such 
a plot as this. No doubt such persons form no small 
part of the shadowy Nihilist army. They very frequently 
get into trouble, and by getting into trouble they impress 
the fact of their existence upon the outside world. The 
“young man with a travelling-bag ”’ containing nineteen 


canisters of nitroglycerine, whose arrest was announced 
only a day or two before this last attempt, may have 
belonged to this class. But even young men with travel- 
ling-bags do not substitute “ poisons and explosives,” as 
another inventory has it, for hair-brushes and shirts in 
a country which is in a healthy state; and certainly in 
no such country would such a piece of engineering 
as that carried out in the house near the Moscow Railway 
be practicable or likely. It seems, indeed, that no section 
of Russian society is free from the indefinite infection of 
anarchic fancies. Successive trials have shown that the 
nobility, the officials, the army, the literati, the mercantile 
class, contribute their respective shares to the total. It 
has been asserted that the peasantry are still sound. But 
it must be remembered that the peasantry have less oppor- 
tunity than any other class of making their discontents 
known, and yet that during the past summer, on more 
than or 2 occasion, dragonnades of Cossacks, especially in 
the neizhbourhood of Kieff, have been reported as neces- 
sary to preserve order. It is to be noticed, too, that in 
the remarkable article which has just led to the suspension 
of the Golos, the ablest newspaper of Russia, the constitu- 
tion of the country communes is treated as one of the 
chief obstacles to social progress; while the trial of 
Mirsky, the would-be assassin of General Drenrexy, has 
exhibited in a clearer light than ever the hopelessly irre- 
concilable attitude of the revolutionists belonging to the 
more civilized classes. On the whole, this last outrage may 
be taken as an indication that it is safer to exaggerate than 
to undervalue the importance and prevalence of the so- 
called Nihilist movement in Russia. © 

To foreign countries, and especially to England, the point 
of most interest is this. What effect is this continuance. 
of the Nihilist terror likely to have on Russian policy? It 
is no secret and no wonder that the attempt of SoLovierr 
shook the nerves of the Czar very severely. This second 
escape, not so narrow, but froma still more alarming danger, 
is likely to shake them still more. The measures of in- 
ternal repression—the military Governors-General, the 
martial law, and all the rest of it—having proved singu- 
larly ineffective, the advisers of the Emperor ALEXANDER 
may well seek for some more effective remedy. That they 
should, as their foreign counsellors sometimes suggest, 
give Russia representative institutions, and try the effect 
of liberty, does not seem very probable. It is even very 
uncertain what effect such a measure, if it were likely and 
possible, would have in a country so singnlarly ill pre- 
pared for it. But there is another panacea for internal 
discontent which has often been tried in such cases, 
and sometimes with at least temporary success. Ii 
seems certain that there is a great deal of bad temper 
in Russia just now, caused by the recent checks, 
military and diplomatic, which the country is thought 
to have sustained. The war with Turkey, while it 
lasted, cooled the Nihilist fever to a certain extent. The 
annulling of the Treaty of San Stefano, beyond al! ques- 
tion, excited it once more. Quite recently Russia has 
suffered two more discomfitures. Ambiguous and equi- 
vocal as the published accounts of the Turcoman expedi- 
tion have been, it seems to be known in Russia, as well as 
out of it, that the Russian troops suffered a severe defeat. 
On the other hand, the Austro-German alliance has been 
certainly taken, by non-official if not by official Russians, 
as a check, if not as a deliberate insult, to their country. 
The most careful observers of Continental politics profess to 
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see the old and deeply-rooted dislike between Germany and | 


Russia putting forth new shoots, and no one denies that there 
isat least a strong anti-German fecling in some Russian high 
places. It is perfectly conceivable that the foreign policy 
of the Empire, unless financial considerations absolutely 
forbid, may soon show signs of an attempt to divert the 
minds of the people from the mysterious broodings which 
lead to such results as Monday’s Gunpowder Plot. At 
any rate it seems certain that only a nerve very much 


stronger than that with which the Emperor ALEXANDER | 


is credited could survive uninjured many such attacks. 
Something like the melancholy and imaginative tempera- 
ment of ALEXANDER I. is said to be noticeable in him; anda 
melancholy and imaginative temperament in an atmosphere 
of Nihilism is certainly not a favourable conjunction. To 


be surrounded by unknown numbers of young men carry- | 


ing travelling-bags packed with nitroglycerine, and to 
have elaborate siege laid to one’s person, as though to 
a beleaguered city, with all sorts of devilish enginery, 
is calculated to stimulate the most apathetic mind to 
action. What form that action may take is the question 
of present interest. That Siberia and the gallows have no 


terrors for Nihilists seems sufliciently proved. The advice | 
to “open the windows,” to let in as much light and air 
upon Russian society as possible, is no doubt excellent — 


advice ; but the carrying of it into eflect presupposes an 
entire alteration in the constitution of that society. 

These are the reasons for fearing that the Moscow mine 
has been sprung as much against the peace of Hurope as 
against the person of the Czar. If any one chooses to 
prefer the comforting consideration that Russia has too 
much on her hands at home to undertake anything abroad, 
only the event can show whether he be right or wrong. It 
seems at any rate extremely improbable that mere letting 
alone willdo the Nihilists any good. The disease arises from 
the constitution and circumstances of the patient, and 
therefore can hardly be expected to heal itself. Political 
discontent may be said to be endemic all over Kurope. 
But, as with other diseases, its virulence and its prevalence 
depend very much upon the conditions of the place of its 
abode. All the conditions of Russian society—its super- 
ficial and premature culture, its incomplete structare and 
lack of community of interests, the absence of organs for 


the free utterance of opinion, and the presence of a corrupt | 


and oppressive bureaucracy—are but too favourable to the 
development and continuance of the malady. Paroxysms 
like that of Monday may only occasionally occur, but 
there is unhappily little reason for thinking their recurrence 
unlikely. 


MR, GLADSTONE IN MIDLOTHIAN, 


IME will show whether Mr. Giapstone’s remarkable 
enterprise has either increased his own influence or 
served the cause of his party. There is no doubt that he 
has been received with great and genuine enthusiasm by 
vast crowds of Scotch Liberals who were already his 
zealous and unqualified supporters. Perhaps the managers 
of elections will in consequence exert themselves more 
strenuously and with more confidence and success in 
three or four counties, and especially in Midlothian. 
Local orators for the next twelve months will have no 
difficulty in selecting topics and arguments from a series 
of speeches which might fill several volumes. There 
is always a presumption that Mr. GiapstoNe’s speeches 
must have been eloquent; and the applause with which 
he was everywhere received seems to show that he 
succeeded as usual in winning the sympathies of his 
hearers. To some readers he appears less felicitous than 
on many former occasions ; and passages in the different 
speeches are remembered rather on account of their sub- 
stance than through any charm of style. If Mr. 
Guapstone’s most devoted adherents are in the right, 
he has done his political allies the disservice of reducing 
them for the time to comparative insignificance. Lord 
GRANVILLE is allowed to be shrewd, and Lord Harrineron 
to possess a solid judgment. Sir W. Harcourt, Mr. 
Bricut, and Mr. Lowe have certain respectable quali- 
ties; but, like the gods and goddesses of Olympns 
wee, at the golden chain against Jvpirer, all the 
iberal leaders together can do much less than Mr. Guap- 
STONE alone. “There is no use trying to read by moon- 
“light when the sun is up.” The sun has been up for 
an unusually long day; and the lesser lights may probably 


be impatient to shine in their turn. Perhaps they wait 
with some curiosity to know whether there is to be per- 
| petual sunlight. There is much force in the contention 
‘that Mr. Giapsroxe must be leader of the party, or, in 
the event of its accession to power, Prime Minister. 
It would be absurd to relegate him to a secondary 
place ; and a Liberal Ministry in which he was not 
included would exist under his patronage and at his 
discretion. His former colleagues will probably con- 
tinue to invite his aid and direction; and they will not 
openly confess the alarm which many of them must have 
felt during his oratorical progress in Scotland. Perhaps 
_ older members of the party may be less strongly impressed. 
Lord Rosrsery with the sentimental and picturesque 
incidents of the northward journey. It may have been 
touching to hear mothers telling their babies to shout for 
Mr. Gtapstoxe; but the judgment Of experienced men 
_with political interests at stake may not always coincide 
_with the unsophisticated opinion of babies. As Lord 
| Rosesery said, quoting the old anecdote of Fox and 
_Prrr, they have not been under the spell of the enchanter. 
| To a cold-blooded reader of newspaper reports the 
most striking peculiarity of the speeches has been their 
utter recklessness of assertion and of political pro- 
fession. Even so trifling a misstatement as the impu- 
tation on Lord Sauispury of having recommended re- 
_ciprocity as a remedy for agricultural distress displayed 
blameable carelessness in the gratification of political 
prejudice. It may be hoped that Mr. Guapsrone 
himself afterwards regretted the wanton accusation 
against Sir M. Hicxs-Beraca or Lord Carnarvon of having 
given instructions to Sir Bartre Frere which could be 
disavowed if the results were not satisfactory. Impartial 
critics have unanimously condemned Mr. in- 
accurate and misleading version of the affairs of the East. 
He relied largely on the ignorance and prejudice of his 
audience when he blamed the Government for the acqui- 
sition by Russia of Bessarabia and of Batoum without re- 
ference to the agreement of 1873, by which both an- 
nexations were sanctioned on condition of the cession 
of Bosnia to Austria and of the alliance of Russia 
with Germany. It seems scarcely possible that Mr. 
GLapsToNE can have obtained a single convert to the 
system of policy which applies to foreign affairs the 
invisible seclusion which PerricLes recommended for 
women. If the foreign interests of England are to be 
habitually withdrawn from notice, the consequence will be 
the helpless submission which was deemed the natural 
condition of Athenian women. The most preposterous 
part of Mr. Grapsrone’s declamation on foreign policy was 
his grave comment on a harmless flourish executed by 
Lord BeaconsFieELp at the Lorp Mayor’s dinner. In imi- 
tation probably of Lord Patmerston’s civis Romanus, and 
with as serious a purpose as when he himself talked non- 
sense about sanitas sanitatum, Lord BraconsFiELp thought 
fit to describe as the legitimate claim of England 
Imperium et libertas. The Empire, if it means anything, 
is obviously confined to the subjects of the QueeN, who 
are in full enjoyment of personal liberty. Mr. Guapsrong 
absurdly imputed to his detested rival a project of 
universal dominion, which he illustrated by the precedents 
of Louis XIV. and Napoteoy. It is perfectly true that it 
would be a rash undertaking to attempt the conquest of 
France, Germany, and Russia, which Lord Beaconsrietp 
is not known to have designed. It is hard that an orator 
who has a less copious stock of Latin quotations than Mr. 
GLADSTONE may not after dinner talk with impunity about 
Imperium et libertas. 

Assentation to the supposed tastes of a mob and 
levity in dealing with fundamental institutions are cul- 
pable in a very different degree from empty or in- 
flated rhetorical phrases. Lord BeraconsFIELD endan- 
gered nothing by talking in Latin about empire or 
imperial power. Mr. Gtapstone offered, in exchange 
for votes, to tamper with the dismemberment of the 
United Kingdom and with the existence of landed 
property. ‘To place his action with respect to the 
Scotch Establishment at the disposal of the majority 
of Scotch electors was a less striking instance of dis- 
regard for principle and for the public welfare. The 
spirit of Mr. GLApsToNr’s canvass was illustrated by his 
gratuitous offer of an increase of the number of Scotch 
members. The reason for the change probably occurred 
to his mind for the first time while he was speaking. It 
seems that the right to representation varies with the 
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distance of the polling-places from London; and yet 
no human being can understand why long journeys 
should require more numerous travellers. A candidate 
for Finsbury or Marylebone might with equal plausibility 
say that the metropolis should be more fully represented 
because it included Westminster. Another impact on Mr. 
Gapstone’s elastic convictions resulted from the pressure 
of the Temperance agitators, to whom, for the first time, he 
promised his support in their attack on the reasonable 
liberty of their neighbours. It was not to be expected 
that he should withhold from the agitation against hypo- 
thec the support whieh has for similar reasons been given 
by Scotch Conservative members; but even this trivial 
topic was illuminated by a characteristic touch of subtlety. 
Both Liberals and Conservatives voted the same way on 
hypothec ; but only the Liberals were sincere. If Mr. 

LADSTONE had been an ordinary man, he would have been 
accused of servile compliance with the wishes of the 
constituency. 

In proposing for the kingdom, and especially for Ireland, 
an extension of local powers as an approximation to Home 
Rule, Mr. Grapstoxe cannot but know that the Irish 
voters for whose support he bids have asked for nothing of 
the kind. Their leaders make no secret of their desire for 
separation, and they can only derive encouragement from 
an admission of the partial justice of the demands. But 
the most wanton of all Mr. Gtapstonn’s bids for popu- 
larity was his utterly gratuitous assault on the right of 
property in land. A revolutionary agitator who might 
propose, for the alleged public benefit, to expropriate all 
landowners, would at least have the excuse of promoting 
an object which he would deem expedient. Mr. Guap- 
STONE, while he doubts whether such a measure would be 
beneficial, nevertheless to the best of his ability destroys 
the foundation of property by asserting that it would be 
just. “Ihave doubts in my mind about the proposition; 
“ but to the principle no objection can be taken.” ‘“ The 
“ Legislature is perfectly entitled to buy out the landed 
“ proprietor, if it may please, for the purpose of dividing 
“property into small plots.” Now the overwhelming 
majority of the constituents of the Legislature have no 
interest in landed property; and if their representatives, 
not sharing Mr. Giapstonr’s economic doubts, compulsorily 
buy up all the land in the kingdom, they are assured by 
their leader that they would be within their right. The 
anarchical suggestion is made, not because Mr. GuapsTonE 
thinks it useful, but for the sake of winning a cheer, and 
perhaps a vote. If moderate Liberals still follow the 
theoretical promoter of spoliation, they will have them- 
selves to thank for the consequences. It is not at all im- 
probable that in a few months Mr. Giansronz may have 
emancipated himself from this doubt as from many former 
scruples. The declaration is made at the moment when 
Mr. Paryett is urging on a bloodthirsty rabble the attain- 
ment, by defiance of the law, of the object which is declared 
by Mr. Giapstone to be within the competence of the 
Legislature. “I hold that compulsory expropriation, if 
“for an adequate public object, is a thing in itself 
“ admissible, and even sound in principle.” Mr. 
is convinced, though Mr. Gtiapstone is not yet con- 
vinced, that the establishment of small freeholds is an 
adequate public object. Indirect support of the Parnetn 
agitation and flirtation with Home Rule are Mr. Guap- 
STONE’S only contributions to the solution of the difficulties 
which beset any Government charged with the administra- 
tion of Ireland. Lord Braconsriz.D has not always been 
sufficiently careful to weigh his words; but a certain 
easiness of political morals contrasts favourably with the 
license which is allowed to itself by conscious virtue. 
“The Church,” said Brian pu Bots Guitperr, “ looks not 
“so nicely into the proceedings of a knight who has slain 
“three hundred Saracens.” Mr. GiapstoNz is persuaded 
by a complacent conscience and by the flattery of effusive 
devotees that he may indulge a passing caprice at the cost 
of every landowner in the kingdom. “I like not,” said a 
om ae and companion of pp perhaps a moderate 

iberal, “the privil which are acquired by the slaughter 


THE TRANSVAAL, 
6 re is still cause for anxiety in Sonth Africa, 
though general confidence is felt in Sir Garner 
Wotsetzy’s prudence and military skill. He has an- 
nounced his intention of storming Sxcocorn’s stronghold, 


as the rebellious chief still refuses to submit. Few 
soldiers have larger experience of warfare with uncivilized 
enemies, and the public announcement of his design 
proves that he is not apprehensive of failure. SEcocoznt 
is since the fall of Crrewayo the most formidable of the 
native chiefs ; and before the annexation he obtained con- 
siderable advantages in a war with the Republic of the 
Transvaal. It is suspected that he now receives en- 
couragement from his former enemies, though they can 
searcely have impressed upon him their own professed 
belief that Crrmwayo is still at large. The cause of the 
quarrel is in substance that the Caffre chief refuses to ae- 
knowledge English sovereignty ; and a warlike tribe in the 
position of himself and his clan cannot safely be left in 
independence. There are probably special grievances on 
either side; but the war which may possibly be necessary is 
essentially a measure of police. The result of Sir Garnet 
Wotsetzy’s attack will be expected with interest, and it is 
not impossible that rapid and complete success may pro- 
duce some change of feeling in the Transvaal. It was on 
the pretext of protecting the population from Srcocornt 
that the annexation was accomplished. The inhabitants 
would be entitled to remonstrate against a failure on the 
part of the new Government to secure the province 
against native hostilities. Other tribes are probably 
watching with keen interest the issue of a conflict which 
may prove resistance to be either hopefal or impracticable. 
It is not known whether the followers of Szcocornt are 
equal in courage and discipline to Cerzwayo’s Zulus. The 
fastnesses of the natives are extremely strong, and they 
are often well defended. 


The smouldering or open discontent in the Transvaal 
justifies graver solicitude than that which attaches to a 
trial of strength with a petty native chieftain. There 
would probably be no difficulty in defeating any armed 
resistance to authority; but a resort to force would be a 
serious misfortune. In some instances, malcontents who 
had refused obedience to the law have since made their 
submission; but rumours of fresh displays of disaffection 
are constantly circulating. Sir Garner WoLsELEY may 
be able to form a sound judgment on the spot as 
to the real feeling of the Boers. It is possible 
that the fixed determination of the Government which 
he was instructed to communicate to the Boers may 
have produced its intended eect. All men reconcile them- 
selves to things which they believe to be irrevocably esta- 
blished ; and perhaps Sir Garner Worse language 
and demeanour may have convinced the malcontent 
farmers that the annexation is final and permanent. If 
he returns in triumph from his expedition against 
Secocoen!, he will have acquired a new claim to respect, 
and perhaps even to gratitude. Notwithstanding their 
warlike traditions, it cannot be agreeable to peaceable 
farmers to be compelled to defend themselves from time to 
time against a savage invader. On the other hand, they 
dislike the English method of making war, because it 
gives no opportunity of procuring native servants. A dis- 
aster happening to the English arms would perhaps produce 
an insurrection, which might in such circumstances be difli- 
cult tosuppress. Sir Garner Wotse.ey has probably taken 
precautions against a danger which he cannot have over- 
looked. Conflicting rumours of the demeanour of the 
Boers probably indicate uncertainty and dissension ; but 
there can be no misapprehension of the prevalent feeting. 
Sir Barrie Frere, not perhaps without a purpose of giving 
a hint of his own opinions, assured the Government that 
the memorial against annexation was signed or approved 
by the principal leaders of the community. It is Sir 
Garnet WotseLey’s business to ascertain whether the 
active politicians represent on this question the unanimous 
wishes of the population. As the whole number only 
amounts toa few thousands, all of them in easy circum- 
stances, means might perhaps be devised for discovering 
whether any considerable portion of the community prefers 
English rule. A respectable minority which may have 
relied on the assurances of the English Government will 
be entitled to protection and support. It is already 
known that the English residents earnestly deprecate 
abandonment of the Transvaal. 


If the dislike of English rule proves to be universal or 
general, there may perhaps still be practical objections to 
a restoration of the country; but the popular phrases 
about the impossibility of retractation are not conclusive 
reasons. A great nation can afford both to acknowledge 
a mistake and to surrender a territory recently acquired. 
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No thoughtful politician was greatly moved by Prince 
Bismarcx’s reported sneer at the deliberate and prudent 
cession of the Ionian Islands. Even his authority was 
insufficient to establish the proposition that a country 
which substitutes abandonment of dominion for an- 
nexation has already begun to decline. It is not certain 
that the German Empire would not relieve itself from 
an element of weakness by restoring its acquisitions in 
Lorraine, and even in Alsace. If the Republic of 
the Transvaal is at any time restored, the English 
Government will retire from the province, not through 
inability to hold it against armed resistance, but because 
it may not be worth while to retain the allegiance of a 
handfal of dissatisfied subjects. The annexation was not 
effected by force, nor was it intentionally unjust. Sir 
THEOPHILUS SHEPSTONE, whose proceedings were afterwards 
approved by Lord Caryarvoy, had only an escort of a few 
policemen when he took possession of the sovereign 
power in the name of the QugreN. Although the Presi- 
dent who was superseded made a formal protest, it was 
at the time generally understood that he regarded the 
measure as necessary and beneficial. The local treasury 
was empty, the civic force was disorganized, and it had re- 
cently beendefeated. Itisnoteven now certain thatthe Boers 
would have objected to the transfer if the new Government 
had interfered as little as the old with their domestic affairs. 
English officers, wherever they find themselves in charge 
of districts subject to the Crown, proceed to administer 
equal justice, and to enforce laws relating to revenue and 
police. The Boers of the Transvaal dislike uniformity of 
custom and practice, and they object to the intrusion of 
strangers. Some newspaper correspondents in South 
Africa are greatly shocked by the division of a large pro- 
vince into farms of six thousand acres, which form as 
many separate communities; but, if a patriarchal govern- 
ment is not the best of political systems, there seems to be 
no reason why those who prefer it should be prevented 
from following their inclinations. For the occasional 
aggressions of the Transvaal settlers on natives the Eng- 
lish Government would be no longer responsible if the 
province were once more independent. 

The question is complicated by the preponderance of the 
Dutch element in the population of the Cape. Sir Barrie 
Frere appears to have returned a judicious answer toa 
deputation which lately addressed him on the alleged 
grievances of the Transvaal; but the sympathy of a large 
section of the colonists with the malcontents of the Trans- 
vaal may cause grave inconvenience. Even in Holland 
the annexation of a territory occupied by independent 
Dutchmen has caused some irritation. If the colony has 
no wish either to acquire the territory or to be connected 
with it as a portion of the Empire, the Home Govern- 
ment and the people of England have but a remote 
and fanciful interest in its retention. Neither the 
Transvaal nor the South African Republic will at 
any time be a formidable neighbour, and the Transvaal 
would to a certain extent provide a cheap and effec- 
tive defence against native hostilities. _Secocorx1, who 
is now almost an ally of the dissatisfied Boers, would 
resume his natural relation to them as an enemy if they 
were once more at liberty to seize any part of his territory 
which they might covet. It is not necessary that a 
restoration of the Republic, if it is deemed expedient, 
should be unconditional. Terms might probably be 
imposed on the inhabitants which would secure some of 
the advantages contemplated in the annexation. A right 
of way to the Portuguese posscssions might be reserved, if 
it is likely to be required. It is unwise to assume 
arbitrary disabilities by disclaiming the right and the 
power of consulting the public interest by a change of 
policy. Unless the continuance of English dominion in 
the Transvaal is profitable and just, it is absurd to pre- 
tend that it must necessarily be maintained. 


LIBERTY AND ULTRAMONTANISM IN BELGIUM. 
affairs in Belgium present at this 


moment some curious and unlooked-for inconsis- 
tencies. The Bishops are more Ultramontane than the 
Pore, and at the same time they are busy in making light 
of the doctrine which has of late years been more than any 
other associated with Ultramontanism. The Liberals for 
once find the Pore disposed to make common cause with the 


Government rather than with the Bishops, and the Bishops | 


thereupon show themselves bent upon putting an end to 
all relations between the two authorities. The first of these 
inconsistencies has its origin in the fact that even Ultra- 
montanes are but men. As such they have their passions 
like the rest of us, and at present the passion that has 
the predominance is hatred of the Liberal party. It must 
be admitted that the Liberals, being not at all be- 
hindhand in the heartiness of their emotions, have 
supplied the Bishops with ample cause for their dislike ; 
and the sentiment thus diligently fed has long passed 
the point at which it submits to any prudential restraints. 
It is the policy of Leo XIII. to lay great stress on pru- 
dential restraints, and his intercourse with the Belgian 
Bishops for some months past has chiefly consisted of 
continual admonitions not to quarrel unnecessarily with 
the Government. If this should be asking too much of 
them, they are advised at all events to abstain from 
abusing the Belgian Constitution. If it wants that 
theocratic character which it might have had in the 
thirteenth ceutury—supposing there had then been either 
Constitutions or a Belgium—it has many features which 
make it much more suitable to the conditions of modern 
life. Leo XIII. is wise enough to see that the rela- 
tions between the temporal and spiritual powers which 
in the middle ages secured ecclesiastical freedom would 
in the nineteenth century lead directly to ecclesiastical 
slavery. Arrangements which answered very well when 
the Church was by far the stronger of the two powers 
would answer very ill now that the superiority of strength 
rests indisputably with the State. The Belgian Bishops 
cannot bring themselves to look at matters in this 
light. They have been so long accustomed to treat 
the Belgian Constitution as the handiwork of the 
Devil himself, that even at the Popr’s bidding they 
cannot change their line all at once. The consequence 
is that they have suddenly appeared in a wholly new 
character—that of “ minimizers.” When the dogma 
of the Pope’s infallibility was made an article of faith, 
any attempt to explain it so as to make it square with 
historical facts was sternly frowned down. It was not for 
Catholics to set bounds to the Divine gift to Perer. Such 
bounds existed no doubt; but the less Catholics dwelt on 
them the better for their souls’ health. Writers who 
sought to show that the conditions under which infalli- 
bility could be exercised were so rarely united that new 
doctrines were as shy in blooming as an aloe, were 
denounced as Liberal Catholics, and might think them- 
selves fortunate if they escaped being excommunicated 
as heretics. The author of such a pastoral as that just 
put out by the Archbishop of Mecutin would then 
have run great risk of being set down as an Old 
Catholic. Indeed we do not know that there is any- 
thing in it which a reasonable Old Catholic might aot, 
after a proper display of ecclesiastical coyness, accept 
with a tolerably clear conscience. The Pope, the Arch- 
bishop of Mrcutty now declares, is only iniallible when, 
“as head of the Church, he defines truths contained in 
“ the depository of revelation,” and “ rests on the testi- 
“ mony of Gop.” He is not infallible, even on questions 
of doctrine, when he speaks as a private doctor, but only 
“ when he judges, by virtue of his Apestolic authority, 
“that a doctrine affecting revealed truth and revealed 
“law ought to be held by the Universal Church.” It 
seems hardly too much to say that, so long as Leo XIII. 
is Pope, the Archbishop of MecuLin will be very slow to 
recognize the fulfilment of these conditions. 


The Belgian Liberals seem now to be angry that 
Leo XIII. is not more like Prvs IX. They do not under- 
stand—perhaps they do not choose to understand—that it 
is impossible even for a Pope to confer mutually incom- 
patible benefits on the Church. The service which 
Leo XIII. has done to Catholics is the abolition of the 
absolutist system on which Pius [X. was accustomed to 
rule. The government of the Church is once more 
becoming constitutional. The Pope has his place and 
function, and the Bishops have theirs. Under Pius IX. 
the Pope’s place and function embraced and absorbed 
everybody else’s. Ever since Leo XIII. has been on 
the Pontifical throne there have been rumours of the 
opposition offered to his policy by this Congregation, 
by that party in the Sacred College, by this reli- 
gious order, by that section of the Episcopate. No- 
thing of the sort was heard of under Pius. The 
discipline which he had enforced for a quarter of 
a century had made all such resistance impossible. 
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The very completeness of the change introduced by 
Leo XIII. tends to make it less visible. He would have 
seemed to have done much more if he had done nothing 
at all. The Church is filled with bishops of Prius IX.’s 
way of thinking; and if Leo XIII. had at once ordered 
them to adopt his views instead, and had threatened them, 
in the event of disobedience, with all the consequences 
that can come to a bishop who is out of favour at the 
Vatican, he would have appeared to be making much more 
progress than he is making now. As a matter of fact, he 
would have been simply standing still. The Pope would 
have remained the autocratic master of the Episcopate, 
and the only difference would have been that he would 
not have used his authority for the same ends. Under the 
system adopted by Leo XIII. it is the autocratic system 
itself that has been overturned. It is scarcely reasonable 
that the Liberals who complained of Pius IX. because he 
destroyed episcopal independence should now find fault 
with Leo XIII. for refusing to be guilty of the same 
error. 

Englishmen are familiar with that curious perverseness 
which has prevented their Government from being repre- 
sented at the Vatican. If it is strange that even in this 
country, where Roman Catholics are only a minority of 
the population, the advantages of maintaining direct in- 
tercourse with an authority recognized by some millions of 
British subjects should be lost sight of, it is stranger 
still to find the same blindness in a country in which 
Catholicism is the creed of the great majority of the inha- 
bitants. In Belgium, even more than in other Roman 
Catholic countries, there are almost inevitably occasional 
jars between the Government and the Church. It is 
impossible that under a Parliamentary Constitution this 
should not be the case; and therefore it is of real import- 
ance that the Por and the Government should under- 
stand what each is about. If there is no opportunity of 
asking questions or offering explanations, the relations 
between the two are always in danger of becoming less 
cordial than they would otherwise be. It is not the Pops 
who would suffer most from the withdrawal of the Bel- 
gian Legation. Withcut a Nuncio he would have better 
means of learning what the Government are doing than, 
without a Minister, the Government could have of learning 
what he is doing. The more hostile the Belgian Liberals 
are to the Church, the more anxious they ought to be to be 
represented at the Vatican by an accomplished dip!omatist. 
To remain in contented ignorance of your enemy’s designs 
is the worst possible preparation for countermining them. 
English Protestants have at all events the excuse that 
they hold the maintenance of a Minister at the Vatican to 
be in some sort a partaking of Rome’s sins. As the 
Belgian Liberals are probably quite guiltless of any know- 
ledge of the Apocalypse, they cannot justify their want of 
political judgment upon any plea of Scriptural misinter- 
pretation. 


MR. ROEBUCK. 


R. ROEBUCK’S character and career were more in- 
teresting than they might have been if he had in 

the ordinary course attained a higher political rank. He 
was never in office, nor was he at any time one of the 
leaders of a party ; he made many grave mistakes, and he 
was not generally popular; yet for nearly fifty years he 
exercised a certain influence over public affairs, and his 
conduct, even when it might be deemed most eccentric, 
was rightly attributed to strong personal convictions. Mr. 
GLADSTONE was just as well as — to a lifelong op- 
oe when he declared at Perth his belief that Mr. 
EBUCK had always been conscientious and sincere. They 
had both, said Mr. Guapstong, departed widely from their 
early opinions and political connexions. It was true that 
they moved in opposite directions; but Mr. Rozgsuck 
never confessed even to himself that he had aban- 
doned the doctrines of his youth. Changes which were 
sufficiently obvious to others were obscured in Mr. 
Roesvck’s mind by his confidence in himself and his de- 
tachment from party relations. In 1834, as in 1879, he 
attacked the party which is now called Liberal, but from 
the other side. Lord Grey and Lord AutuorP were not 
sufficiently thoroughgoing to satisfy the critic who, as 
Mr. Giapstone suspects, entertained but a low opinion of 
his recent policy. Both the Ministers who passed the 
Reform Bill and the indefatigable orator who is now agi- 


tating Scotland were equally deserving of censure as far 
as they differed from Mr. Rorsuck. To the last he con- 
trived to believe that he was in his later years averse to 
innovation only because all the objects to which he had 
once devoted his energies had been attained. He pre- 
sented a typical instance of a tendency which affects 
the majority of aged politicians, thongh sometimes, 
as in the remarkable case of Mr. Gtapstone, they 
fling the reins on the neck of their steeds as they 
draw near to the goal. Without impeachment of Mr. 
Roesucx’s sincerity, it may be conjectured that he was in 
some degree biassed by personal feeling. So able a man 
could not but feel that he had been less fortunate than 
contemporaries who were certainly not his snperiors. 
Neither title nor salary had rewarded his lifelong exer- 
tions until he accepted from the present Government the 
honorary rank of Privy Councillor. Any other professed 
Liberal would have considered the promotion as a formal 
transfer of his support to the Ministerial party; but Mr. 
Roesuck persuaded himself that Lord BeaconsrieLp had 
been merely the organ through which the Crown re- 
cognized his services. If he had lived he would again 
have offered himself as Liberal candidate for Sheffield. 

Mr. Roesvck’s political conduct was paradoxical only 
because it was unusual. Strict and consistent adherence 
to party, in spite of secret disapproval, is at least equally 
anomalous; but experience shows that constitutional 
government can only be carried on by habitual concert of 
those who agree in general principles. Mr. Rorpuck may 
sometimes have reminded loyal partisans that the system 
of which they formed a part was conventional and artificial. 
To hold the opinions for which Mr. Giapsroye or Lord 
BeaconsFIELD may for the time secure the approval of a 
majority of his supporters is not always the most satisfac- 
tory foundation of a creed. Mr. Rorsuck was proud of his 
independent judgment, and he insufliciently appreciated 
the necessity of organized co-operation. When he first 
entered Parliament he probably expected that the demo- 
cratic movement would overwhelm the resistance of a de- 
feated minority, and compel lukewarm reformers to acce- 
lerate their pace. A recent immigrant from a colony, he 
had not the means of estimating the conflicting forces of 
political society in England ; and he failed to understand 
that the Whig aristocracy represented the prevailing feel- 
ing of the country in discountenancing the revolutionary 
changes which they were accused by their opponents of 
promoting. Lord Grey and his colleagues would have 
destroyed the fortunes of their party if they had, as Mr. 
Roebuck demanded, tampered with the constitution of the 
House of Lords, or assailed the Church, or still further 
extended the franchise. The most democratic of all 
the measures which were then proposed by extreme poli- 
ticians was the Ballot, and many years were destined to 
elapse before it was sanctioned by Parliament. For some 
years Mr. Rorsuck was intimately associated with Lord 
BrovcuaM, not through agreement in political opinion, 
but because both disliked and distrusted the Whigs. By 
degrees he began to entertain a prejudice against their 
doctrines; but it was long before he formed the virtual 
alliance with the Conservatives which, towards the close 
of his life, so bitterly offended his former associates. 

During the Crimean war Mr. Roesvck for the first and 
last time found himself in the position of representing 
strong popular feeling. He had shared the delusion that 
the Prixce Consort was not earnest in the prosecution of 
the war; and he was not unreasonably indignant at the 
military disasters before Sebastopol. By a great majority 
he carried the appointment of a Committee to inquire 
into the conduct of the war; and his success, together 
with Lord Joun Russe1t’s unworthy abandonment of his 
colleagues, did the country the questionable service 
of breaking up the ABERDEEN Government. On Lord 
Patmerston’s failure in preventing the continuance of 
the Committee, Mr. Giapstonr, Sir James Grapam, and 
Mr. Sipney Hersert gladly seized the opportunity of re- 
lieving themselves from the responsibility of the war ; and 
Mr. CarpweELL, through a delicacy which was creditable, 
though perhaps overstrained, thought himself obliged to 
share the <esignation of his colleagues. Mr. Rogsuck had 
brought Lord Patmerston into power; but his Parlia- 
mentary triumph was otherwise barren of results. The 
mismanagement of the siege had been in some de 
corrected by experience; and though Lord Pa.Mersron, 
like his predecessors, was content to employ incapable 
commanders, the army was, with the help of lavish ex- 
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penditure, brought into a sanitary condition which ex- 
eited the envy of the French. It cannot be said that, 
when a favourable occasion was offered, Mr. Rorpuck 
rendered material service to his country. He after- 
wards exercised the functions of a vigilant critic, and 
he sometimes excited surprise by his capricious selec- 
tion of opinions and political preferences. He was the 
apologist of Austria when the great majority of the com- 
munity approved of the support which Lord Patmersroy, 
Lord Joun Russett, and Mr. Giapstone gave to the cause 
of Italy. During the American war Mr. Rorescck found 
himself in agreement with the same three statesmen, 
who would probably have involved the country in war by 
an unseasonable recognition of the Confederacy if they 
had not been overruled by the majority of the Cabinet, 
ander the lead of Sir Gzorcs Lewis. 

As might be expected, Mr. Rozsuck was more violent 
and more outspoken in his condemnation of the American 
Government than the responsible Ministers. He was in 
this, as in other instances, too much under the influence 
of logical deduction from legal principles. In coercing 
the seceding States the Federal Government practically 
contradicted the professions of American statesmen of all 
parties, reiterated at the moment of separation by the 
Prestpent and the Secrerary of Stare. It seemed to be 
an acknowledged doctrine that any State might at its 
discretion leave the Union; but the war enforced the 
still more fundamental principle that a great nation would 
not allow itself to undergo loss of territory or diminution 
of power. As Lord Russet said with literal truth, but 
with an erroneous meaning, the South fought for freedom, 
and the North for empire. Mr. Rorsvckx’s mind was so 
constituted that he failed to see why victory proved 
the North to have been in the right. The seceder pro- 
bably exercised a constitutional right; but the Federal 
Government was from the first the champion of unity, 
and afterwards, against its will, the instrument of abolish- 
ing slavery. Mr. Rozsuck was angry because vital in- 
terests superseded legal technicalities. For many years 
before his death Mr. Rozsvcx had been drifting into a 
Conservatism which was not the less complete because 


he always resented as a calumny the statement of the | 
truth. He had a strong sense of his own capacity and of | 


the public good which he believed himself to have aecom- 
plished ; and younger politicians were not unwilling to 
regard his claims with indulgence and toleration. His 
bodily infirmities placed in relief the courage with which 
he persisted in active political exertion. General regret 
was felt when he was excluded from Parliament in 1868, 


and he was cordially welcomed when he recovered his seat | 


for Sheffield in 1874. The ungenerous extrusion from his 
accustomed seat of an old man who walked up the House 
with difficulty, though the act might in other cases have 
been perfectly justifiable, provoked general indignation. 
Notwithstanding the weakness of his voice in later years, 
Mr. Rogesuck’s earnestness and his command of language 
enabled him to maintain his reputation as an effective 
eaker. His well-known figure will be missed in the 
ouse of Commons. 


THE FRENCH MINISTRY AND THE RADICALS. 


‘eo Session of the French Chambers has not been long 


deprived of the customary Ministerial crisis. Such a 
little incident occurred so regularly at Versailles that the 
Government would hardly have felt at home in their new 
dwelling if they had been left for more than a day or two 
without the familiar stimulant. The Deputies of the Left 
had no sooner come to Paris than they felt that something 
was wanted to help them to realize that they were living 
under Republican institutions. A Republic which is 
content to do the necessary business of the country and to 
leave sensational legislation alone is not at all to their 
taste. It might have been thought that the Ferry 
Bill would have given them all that they needed in 
this way. But the interest of the Ferry Bill has some- 
what declined since it became the property of the Senate. 
The Deputies wish to render personal service to their 
country, not simply to be spectators of service rendered 
— if indeed it be rendered—by the Senate. Even to 
wait until the Government had said what it meant to do 
during the Session was more than these ardent spirits 
eould endure. The Chambers only met on the Thursday 
of lust week; but by the following Tuesday the various 


sections of the Left had agreed upon a programme which 
should be submitted to Ministers, and upon the acceptance 
or rejection of which the votes of the Left should depend. 
How all the sections of the Left managed to agree upon 
this remarkable document must, for the present, remain 
uncertain. Probably the link which bound them together 
was their conviction that the programme would never get 
beyond the stage of a paper manifesto. Otherwise Radi- 
calism among the classes which are returned to the 
Chamber mast have gone very much further than has 
hitherto been supposed. 

It is true that the plenary amnesty does not appear 
in this programme. Bat, by the side of some of the points 
which are included in it, the plenary amnesty is a mere 
trifle. Now that so many of the surviving Communists 
have been allowed to come back, no very great shock would 
be given to public opinion by the return of the remainder. 
It would by degrees be forgotten that the Government had 
begun by making a distinction between their several de- 
grees of guilt ; and the amnesty, as a whole, might in the 
end be accepted as a natural accompaniment of the de- 
finitive establishment of the Republic. The principle in- 
volved in an irremovable magistracy is a matter of far 
greater and more lasting importance, and the attack on 
this principle is placed at the very head of the programme. 
It is called, indeed, a “reform of the magistracy”; but 
this reform is delined to include a fresh investiture “or 
“ other suspension of irremovability.”” The continuity 
of the judiciary is to be broken. The judges are all 
alike to be invested with their authority afresh by 
reason of the political changes which have taken place 
since they first received it. When once the necessity of 
this has been conceded, there will be very great difficulty 
in setting bounds to its application. The organs of the 
Extreme Left have often declared that the Republie as at 
present constituted is a Republic only in name. Conse- 
quently, whenever any farther advance is made towards 
what they are pleased to consider the true Republic, it 
will be necessary to mark the change by a fresh investi- 
ture of the magistracy. The whole conception of allegiance 
as a duty owing to the country, apart from the particular 
form of government established in it, would thus be under- 
mined. The historical France and continuous France 
would give place to the French Republic of the mo- 
ment. It seems inconceivable that in so conservative 
|@ country as France this most revolutionary notion 
should gain any acceptance. But M. Wappineron him- 
| self has not altogether rejected the idea. He has spoken 
| regretfully of the obstacles which the irremovability 
of judges places in the way of a more thorough purifi- 
cation of the present judicial staff. Provided that the 
existing judges do not themselves break the laws with 
the administration of which they are entrusted, there can 
be no need of such a purification, except the passion of 
those who are not judges to become so. There conld, 
however, be no more dangerous passion to pander to in a 
country like France. Nowhere is the desire to succeed in 
life stronger or more universal, nowhere does it extend so 
completely to the very humblest posts, and nowhere is 
jealousy of those who have succeeded more diffused. If 
magistrates are now held to be removable simply because 
M. Grévy is President in room of Marshal MacManony, the 
next step will be to demand that they be held to be removable 
because M. Gambetta or M. Chémenceau has succeeded M. 
W appINGTON. 

The demand that the existing laws shall be enforced 
on the clergy, however innocent it may sound, is in 
reality almost as alarming. Under the title of organic laws, 
a great number of regulations were made by Napoteon I., 
in alleged execution but real derogation of the Concordat 
with Rome, which, if literally enforced, would altogether 
revolutionize the position of the Catholic Church in France. 
The last chance of the Church living in peace with the 
Republic would thus be thrown away, and even the 
moderate clergy would soon be converted into indefatigable 
enemies. This indeed seems the one desire which the 
contemplation of the Church excites in the Left. The 
hatred they bear to religion seems to be far stronger than 
their love for the Republic. A secularist monarchy would, 
to all appearance, give them more gratification than the 
most advanced Republic, if that Republic were friendly to 
the Church. An attack on religion which far exceeds 
anything contemplated in the Ferry Bill is another 
feature in their programme. M. Ferry proposes to make 
a degree in the State University indispensable to an official 
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or professional career ; but he leaves the student free to 
get his education where he likes, provided that, when he 
has got it, he submits it to the test of a State examination. 
The programme of the Left goes a great deal further than 
this. It proposes to make a certificate of study in a 
State or municipal college a condition of entering the public 
service. All pretence of regard for freedom of education 
is thus thrown aside, since attendance at a Catholic school 
becomes a disqualification for any appointment under 
Government. Further than this, it is proposed to abolish 
all the modifications of military service which help to get 
over the social difficulties of a conscription. In fact, the 
object of the programme seems to be to make the upper 
classes, and the Catholic population generally, feel how 
bitter a Republic can be made to them. 

M. Wappixeton showed commendable resolution when 
this programme was first talked of. On Tuesday he took 
occasion to declare from the tribune that it was utterly 
impossible for the Cabinet to accept dictation of this kind, 
and that if the Chamber did not wish to keep Ministers 
in office it had only to tellthem so. By Thursday, however, 
he had repented of his boldness. His speech in answer 
to M. Brisson was made up of protestations that he was 
more of a Radical than people thought he was, and that, 
at all events,as the Radicals could not agree among them- 
selves as to who was to succeed him, he might as well be 
left in office for the present. He rejected none of the 
articles included in the programme, and went out of his 
way to declare his hostility to a plenary amnesty which 
is not included in it. Thus he was submissive to the 
Radicals on the points on which they had made their 
wishes known, and only ventured to stand up against 
them on a point on which they were not sufficiently agreed 
to have any wish. A Minister could not have occupied a 
more pitiable position. M.Wappineron’s assumption of it, 
however, was so far successful that the pure Left turned 
a contemptuous but not wholly deaf ear to his prayers. A 
motion was constructed which tied the Cabinet down to 
the usual “purification of the public service,” and this 
was accepted by the Government. It is, in fact, a pro- 
gramme with one article in it instead of nine. M. Wappinc- 
TON is perhaps of opinion that the interests of the country 
would suffer if a Radical Ministry were now formed. M. 
Gambetta, he may argue, would refuse to become Prime 
Minister, and the Left has no one else who would com- 
mand the respect of foreign Governments. That, as it 
seems to us, is rather a matter for M. GamBerra’s conscience 
than for M. Wappineton’s. M. Wappixeron’s business was 
to carry on the tradition of Conservative Republicanism as 
handed down to him by M. Tuters and M. Doraure. Un- 
fortunately in his hands Conservative Republicanism has 
come to mean just so much of Conservatism as it pleases 
the Radicals to put up with in a Cabinet which only ex- 
ists by the toleration which they consent to extend to it. 


THE NEW LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


HE elections for the London School Board are on the 
whole satisfactory. The most important members 

of the old Board—the Chairman and Vice-Chairman and 
the Chairmen of Committees—have all been re-elected. 
The continuity of the detailed work of the Board is thus 
assured, and this is a point of great importance. If Com- 
mittees had not only to be re-formed every three years, but 
to frame new conceptions of their duties, a great deal of 
time would inevitably be wasted. As the most useful part 
of the Board’s work is done in Committees, this is the 
kind of waste which would be least endurable. In the 
Wednesday meetings waste of time is not unknown now, 
and a little more or less might not much matter. Besides 
tie Chairmen, who form, so to speak, the framework of the 
Board, a very sufficient number of the former members 
have been re-elected. No radical change of policy is 
therefore to be looked for, and this also is an advantage. 
The late Board was by no means perfect; but it was 
at all events very far superior to a Board composed of 
such members as were put forward in the alleged in- 
terest of the ratepayers. sai only two of these gentle- 
men have been returned; but some estimate can be formed 
of what a Board in which they constituted a majority 
would be like from the addresses and speeches in which 
their claims were defended. Perhaps too much has been 
made of certain deficiencies in the spelling of some of 
these productions. A man’s views about the education of 


others need not be unsound because he himself has beea 
allowed to grow up in ignorance of a subject which in 
the last generation was not perhaps considered as much a 
part of the art of writing as it has since become. But 
when a candidate finds fault with the schools built 
by the Board because they are not positively ugly, 
and virtually proposes that the compulsory bylaws should 
be allowed to become a dead letter, and takes up both 
positions on the ground of economy, no further proof of 
his unfitness is needed. To ratepayers who do not send 
their children to elementary schools, the most obvious re- 
turn for the money they have to pay is the incidental im- 
provement which the new buildings effect in some of the 
most squalid districts of London. As regards compulsion, 
it is really in the nature of a guarantee that the comma- 
nity gets some return for the sacrifices it is called on to 
make. Without compulsion the expenses would be the 
same as they are now ; the only difference would be that 
they would be incurred, not in bringing children to 
school, but in maintaining schools for children who would 
not come to them. The School Board officers may not 
have been always well advised in their selection of cases 
for prosecution ; but some amount of hardship is imevit- 
able in the early stages of any law of the kind, and what 
there has been seems to have been more than made up by 
the exaggerated kindness of some of the police magis- 
trates. When Parliament has deliberately determined 
that a parent shall not subordinate a child’s future in- 
terests to his own present needs it is hard to understand 
the principle on which the judge who has to adminster 
this law assumes that a parent has only to prove his own 
present needs in order to be permitted to sacrifice his 
child’s future interests. 

The point on which the late Board was to blame was 
in omitting to realize how costly a business it was to pro- 
vide places for all the children who ought to be at school, 
and to take care that the children for whom the places 
were provided did really fill them. They should have 
remembered that the estimates originally formed of the 
probable amount of the School-rate had very soon proved 
to be altogether inadequate. It is true that this was no 
fault of the Board. Until the experiment was act 
tried, no one could have any real knowledge of what the 
educational deficiencies of London were. But when the 
Board found that these educational deficiencies were 
entailing a very much larger outlay than had at first 
been thought likely, they should have limited themselves 
strictly to the work which it was necessary to do. Even 
if we put aside the probable uselessness of the Fourth 
Schedule when applied to children the bulk of whom 
leave school when they are twelve years old, it was 
imprudent to make much of this schedule while schools 
still had to be built and children forced to attend them. 
These two duties were suflicient of themselves to take 
up all the time and energy that the Board had to 
give, and if they had confined themselves to these, some 
at least of the charges lately brought against them 
could hardly have been devised. The excuse put forward 
by the members of the late Board was plainly inadequate. 
The original object of the Parliamentary grant which the 
Education Department has to administer was to stimulate 
private liberality. Every payment made out of the Con- 
solidated Fund was supposed to draw at least an equal 
payment out of some pocket which, but for the prospect 
of gaining it, would have remained shut. The School 
Boards, perhaps unwisely, have been allowed to share 
in this grant; but they ought to know that, though 
the community may have an interest in tempting in- 
dividuals to spend money on public objects which they 
might otherwise have spent on themselves, it is not 
equally interested in inducing a part of the community 
to spend money in this way. Taxpayers and rate- 
payers are merely two names for the nation taken as 
a whole; consequently, if the nation has been extrava- 
gant under one name, that is all the more reason that 
it should be economical under the other. If it is spending 
the rates very freely, it should be made to husband the 
taxes. The position which the economical question has 
assumed in the recent election will probably serve as a 
warning to the Board that the question of cost is not te 
be excluded from their deliberations, and that the members 
owe something to the ratepayers who elect them as well 
as to the children whom they have to educate. 

One of the most marked features in last week’s elee- 
tion was the use made of the cumulative vote. lt is 
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plain that the supporters of the women who came forward 
as candidates were unreasonably alarmed at the thought 
of their being rejected. The usual rules of party disci- 
pline were disregarded, and voters were implored to give 
all their votes to the candidate whose specific qualification 
was her sex, without reference to the fact that by so 
doing they imperilled the return of other candidates who 
would have had every qualification for membership if they 
had not unfortunately been men. In more than one 
instance these tactics had their natural effect. The one 
woman on the list came out at the head of the poll by 
means of the superfluous votes which would have availed 
to bring in some other at least equally useful candidate. 
Women are naturally nervous about their own chances 
in a contested election, and their friends seem to 
have no more scraple when canvassing for votes than if 
they were asking for a plate of chicken at a ball supper. 
“ Kor a lady” is regarded as a sufficient justification in 
both cases. The whole process of election to the School 
Board bears too close a resemblance to an election to Par- 
liament to be altogether a pleasant spectacle. We cannot 
honestly say that precisely the right kind of women have 
as yet been returned, and it is hard to say to what extent 
this is due to the ordeal to which women have to submit 
before they can get returned. ‘This view is quite com- 
patible with the admission that the influence of women 
ought somehow to be felt in the management of Board 
schools, and that, in so far as this necessitates their 
presence on the School Board, it is very desirable that 
they should be members of it. But it is not essential to 
this end that they should be elected directly by the rate- 
payers. The priuciple of co-optation is one with which 
the public are familiar in the composition of governing 
bodies of various kinds; and there is no reason why it 
should not be applied in the present instance. The mem- 
bers of the School Board might be empowered to appoint 
one woman for each metropolitan division, the rights of 
the woman so appointed being in all respects the same as 
those of the elected members. In this way the ends 
openly put forward as grounds for electing women would 
be secured. Needlework would be encouraged and young 
girls looked after. That the ends which are not openly 
put forward would not be secured would be an additional] 
recommendation in favour of this plan. 


MODERN PREACHING. 


WELL-KNOWN Oxford tutor of a former generation, when 
asked why he preferred long walks on Sunday to attend- 
ance at St. Mary’s, replied that he preferred sermons from stones 
to sermons from sticks. Mr. Walter might have taken this re- 
mark as a text for the elaborate castigation he administered last 
Tuesday in the Chapter House of St. Paul's to the present race of 
preachers in the English Church. We do not at all mean to im- 
py that there is no ground for his criticisms, or no force in many of 
is suggestions. But we doubt if he bas attached its due weight 
to a preliminary distinction which he mentions, but scarcely 
appears to have realized in all its bearings. He tells us indeed 
that oratory is far less cultivated now than in ancient Greece and 
Rome, when public speaking monopolized that control of public 
opinion which it has come to share with the press. But it neces- 
sarily follows from this that preaching, and still more the public 
reading of the Bible, to which a large portion of Mr. Walter's 
discourse is devoted, cannot hold the same position in the Church 
of our own day as in days before printing was invented, or 
even before “the schoolmaster was abroad.” It is in fact very 
difficult for us to realize to its full extent the distinction between 
a hearing and a reading age. It has justly been observed 
that, if society had never known any but a reading age, the his- 
tory of the world would have lost one of its most brilliant 
scenes, and oratory its greatest recorded triumph. When 
Demosthenes persuaded the Thebans, while the Macedonian army 
was already hovering on their frontiers, to join the alliance 
of Athens, his eloquence wrought a wonder second only to that 
ascribed by poetry to Amphiou’s lyre when the walls of that same 
city of Thebes rose obedient to its call. But the most eloquent 
speech of Demosthenes delivered in the present House of Com- 
mons might hardly influence half-a-dozen yotes. The ablest 
speeches in the present day are made rather to be read than to be 
listened to, and this holds good also of many contemporary sermons. 
It may indeed be truly said that the whole character of modern 
as distinguished from ancient literature is atiected by this funda- 
mental change. Socrates taught his philosophy not by writing 
but by word of mouth, Herodotus recited his history at the 
Olympic games, where, we are told, it drew tears from the sterner 
eyes of ‘hw ydides. The poems of Homer, if we may be permitted 
still to call them so, were chanted by the Rhapsodists. The same 
distinction has left its mark on our theology. As a well-known 


writer observes, “The hymns of Luther and the sermons at St. 
Paul's Cross may find their parallel in the first age of Christianity, 
not in the confession of Augsburg or the decrees of Trent.” For 
all practical purposes the centre of influence has been completely 
shilted by the printing press. Thus, to take a very different illus- 
tratiun, Demosthenes has left us (in the De Corond) a graphic 

icture of the arrival at Athens of the messenger announcing 
Puitip's seizure of Elateia, and how all the citizens, from the 
prytanes downwards, thronged to the market-place to hear the 
news. But when tidings arrived in London of the battles of 
Waterloo, Inkermann, or Sedan, the centre of attraction was the 
post or telegraph office. And so even in ordinary times the Roman 
or Athenian idler, whose object in life was to hear or tell some- 
thing new, loitered, not in the Club or Coffee-house, but in the 
barber's shop. It was there the fatal news of the destruction of 
the Athenian army in Sicily was first made known, and a barber 
was actually put to the torture for spreading the report. To 
come to later times, when Richard III. wished to secure his own 
succession to the English Crown by discrediting the legitimacy of 
his unhappy nephews in public opinion, his first care was, not to 
send an inspired article to a political organ, but to cause Shaw, 
a noted preacher of the day, to deliver a sermon to that effect at 
Paul’s Cross. 

This last illustration recalls us to the special subject of Mr. 
Walter's address. We may readily conceive with what keen and 
breathless interest the public reading of a manuscript Gospel or 
Epistle would be listened to by aninfant Christian community of the 
apostolic age. And for some centuries afterwards the read- 
ing of Scripture continued to form an integral portion of the 
worship of the Church, as before of the Jewish Synagogue; and it 
was usually followed, as in the Synagogue, by what Justin 
Martyr calls “a word of exhortation,’ which gradually developed, 
especially among the Greelis, into a regular sermon by the bishop 
or some priest appointed by him. ‘The selection of Scripture 
lessons, as we should call them, was at first left to the discretion of 
each bishop, but in course of time a systematic arrangement was 
adopted with reference to the various seasons and solemnities of 
the Christian year. St. Chrysostom, himself the most eloquent 
preacher of his age, frequently complains of the prevalent habit of 
attaching an exaggerated importance to the sermon, to the dis- 
paragement of public prayer, and the evil consequences, shown on 
the one hand in the growth of a too theatrical and deciamatory 
style of preaching, and on the other in the custom of noisily 
applauding impressive passages of popular preachers. “ This,’ he 
told his hearers on one occasion, “ is no theatre, nor are you sitting 
here as spectators of a tragedy.” Sometimes these sermons were 
read off trom notes, or committed to memory, as had been 
customary with the Greek orators, but generally they were 
delivered extempore, and the subject was often suggested, as 
St. Augustine tells us, by a passage that had just been read 
by the prelector in the service. By degrees, however, preaching 
died out altogether in the Kast, and in the middle ages it had from 
various causes sunk to a low ebb in the Latin Church. It was 
still supposed to be the special function of the episcopate, but the 
statesman or warrior prelates of medieval Europe lacked alike 
time, inclination, and aptitude for discharging it. And hence it 
naturally became, as Milman observes, “the strength of all the 
heresiarchs of all the sects,” till St. Dominic in the thirteenth cen- 
tury founded the Order of Friar Preachers in order to meet them 
with their own weapons. The Reformation, it need hardly be 
added, gave a fresh impetus to preaching both among the assailants 
and the defenders of the old faith, though the pulpit was then 
already beginning to share its influence on public opinion with the 
press. And it must be remembered, after making all allowance 
for change of circumstances, that oratory will ever be a power 
among men, while human nature remains what it is, and especially 
that sacred oratory can never fail to hold an important place in the 
working of the Church. It is of course quite true, as hus often 
been pointed out, that “ preaching the Guspel” does not mean in 
the New Testament only or even chiefly what we call sermons, 
and that the ritual and ordinances of the Church are, and 
were intended to be, in a very real sense a préclamation 
or setting forth of Christ. But it is also true that from 
the first, preaching, as we understand the term, was a distinc- 
tive and almost unique peculiarity of Christian worship. It 
formed no part of the official duties of the Payan, or even of the 
Mosaic priesthood, though it had latterly been introduced into the 
service of the Synagogue. Mr. Lecky speaks of “a system of 
popular preaching ” being created and diflused by the Stoics of 
the later Empire ; and he instances the Cynics, who may be com- 
pared to the Mendicant Orders of the Church, and the Rhetori- 
cians, who were a kind of itinerant lecturers. But he admits that 
the analogy in the latter case is a faint one, neither the talents nor 
the character of these Rhetoricians, any more than of the Suphists 
of a previous age, being usually such as to command respect. And 
as regards both classes, it may be doubted whether their “system 
of popular preaching,” so far as it existed at all, was not consciously 
or unconsciously borrowed from the contemporary usage of the 
Christian Church, as was certainly the case with the Emperor 
Julian's not very successful attempt to import it into his semi- 
Christianized revival of the Pagan cult. 

There can be no question then that the object to which Mr. 
Walter addressed himself of raising the standard of preaching is 
one of high practical importance. As to reading, we doubt if 
much more can be done than to take all available precautions 
against slovenliness or irreverence. The well-known example, to 
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which he referred from his own recollection, of the marvellous 
effect produced by Mr. Newman’s reading of the lessons at St. 
Mary’s, Oxford, at once sympathetic and suggestive yet perfectly 
simple, is one which ordinary men must be content to admire 
rather than to imitate. If careless reading is to be condemned, there 
is also an opposite and by no means purely hypothetical danger of 
affectation arising from overmuch care. We can recall the case of 
an Evangelical divine of the last generation, who had talen 
lessons in reading the service from Mrs. Siddons, and the result 
though he was himself not otherwise than devout, was decidedly 
more striking than devotional. But with preaching it is dif- 
ferent. Orators indeed, like poets, are born and not made, but 
still a good deal may be done by judicious training, and even 
born orators cannot with impunity neglect it. No doubt, as Mr. 
Walter says, “ the secret of good preaching must be learnt on the 
knees,” but that is no excuse for ignoring the more human ele- 
ments of success. A great barrister is reported to have expressed 
his surprise that the clergy did not make better use of their quite 
unique opportunities :—“ A whole week,” he exclaimed, “ to get up 
the case, and noreply!” But the requirements alike of conscience 
and of public opinion would leave — priest of the present day 
a very limited fraction of the “whole week” for composing his 
Sunday sermon, or possibly his two sermons, and the absence of 
“reply” is by no means an unmixed benefit to the preacher, 
or at least to his discourse. That “he is never under the 
fire of contradiction” may tempt him to be shallow or 
supercilious, and Mr. Walter suggests that “some such puri- 
fying process” of criticism should be supplied in the education of 
reachers. And it does seem curious that what is practised, we 
lieve, everywhere else, should be omitted in the ordinary 
course of training for the Anglican ministry. The composition 
and delivery of sermons form part of the regular training of can- 
didates for orders among the Presbyterians and Protestant Non- 
conformists, as also, if we are not mistaken, in the Church of 
Rome. And without some such preparatory discipline we cannot 
expect those who are not endowed with exceptional gifts to carry 
out another suggestion of Mr. Walter's, and that 
is to preach without book. Reading sermons is a peculiarity, and, 
We suspect,a comparatively modern peculiarity of the Church 
of England ; it is almost unknown, and would scarcely be tolerated 
elsewhere, as neither would it be tolerated in Parliament or in a 
law court. It does not of course at all follow that sermons any 
more than speeches should not be carefully prepared. The great 
French preachers used to write and learn their sermons by heart, 
like the Greek orators of old, and one at least of the most eloquent 
extempore preachers in the Church of England at the present day 
is said to do the same. Others might find the preparation of notes 
sufficient, perhaps committing to memory certain critical passages, 
as is the habit of some of our greatest Parliamentary orators; not 
but that there is a danger in trusting too much to purpurei panni. 
Every one has heard the story of an ambitious young preacher, 
who had been discoursing before Rowland Hill, and who after- 
wards pressed the great man to tell him which passage in his 
sermon had struck him most. “Sir,” was the prompt reply, 
“ what pleased me most was your passage from the pulpit to the 
vestry.” Mr. Walter, by the way, brings a charge against “ our 
pulpits themselves” which he heard an American preacher describe 
as ‘“‘an invention of the Devil.” And we are disposed to agree 
with him that “to be cabined, cribbed, confined in a wooden or 
stone box a few feet above the ground, with a brass bookstand in 
front, and a pair of candlesticks on each side, is not the most 
favourable position for giving full expression to the impulses of the 
soul.” In the early Church the sermon was sometimes preached 
from the ambo—which however was probably more spacious than 
a modern pulpit—and sometimes from the chancel steps, and there 
is no reason why the latter practice should not be followed now, as 
indeed it often is, where the size and arrangements of the building 
admit of it. Or the Italian plan might be adopted of making the 
pulpit a sort of open gallery running round a pillar, which 
would equally meet Mr. Walter's requirement that the whole 
rson of the preacher should be visible, and would also leave room 
or freedom of action and movement. One other suggestion only, 
which is not new but is a very sensible one, we can stay to notice 
here, and that is that “an order of preachers” should be estab- 
lished to supplement the work of the parochial clergy. It is 
obvious that many men, who are admirably fitted for the ordinary 
duties of a parish, are quite unequal to the production of a weekly 
sermon of any value, still more to the production of two or three, 
which is often required of them, It is not well either for them or 
for their hearers that they should be compelled to deliver their 
weekly tale of bricks without any straw. For, after all, the great 
difference at bottom between a good preacher and a bad one, 
which is easily stated but not always so easily acted upon, is just 
the difference between the man who has to say something and the 
man who has something to say. 


POLITICS AND PRINCIPLES. 


F the results of Mr. Gladstone’s recent visit to Scotland there 
are, we make no doubt, an infinity of different estimates. But 

as tv one of those results there can, we should think, be very little 
difiercuce of opinion, The science of abstract politics has rarely re- 
ceived in  sinzle week a more remarkable contingent of new general 
principles, There was, in the first place, what, with due rezard to 


its importance, may be respectfully termed the Theory of Centri- 
fugal Representation. There was the Doctrine of the Wicked 
Grandfather ; there was a whole sheaf of principles dealing with 
foreign politics and so forth. The readiness with which Mr. Glad- 
stone produced these generalizations, mostly brand-new and in- 
vented for the occasion, may possibly have reminded other per- 
sons, as it certainly reminds us, of a certain well-known incident 
in the life of Milton, As everybody is aware, the poet’s first 
wife became rapidly averse to his society, and executed a move- 
ment which was something very like running away. A less 
moral man than Milton might have consoled himself in more 
or less immoral ways; a less proud man might have invoked the 
aid of the law, or of the family, or of physical force, to compel the 
truant to return. Milton did neither. He proceeded to ex- 
cogitate on general principles a theory of divorce for the benefit of 
all and sundry, with no special reference to his own case, and then 
to deduce from this general principle the inference that he was at 
ag A to contract a regular or irregular alliance with a certain 
Miss Davis. Fortunately Miss Davis was insensible to the beauty 
of general principles, and quite alive to the disadvantages of com- 
mitting bigamy. Milton's latest biographer has seen in “ the 
book called Tetrachordun” an evidence of “noble purity,” and 
something quite the reverse of “an egotistical whine for his own 
deliverance.” Other people have seen in it only the fact that 
Milton himself wished to get divorced. 

The fable is not difficult of transference to the recent utterances 
in Midlothian. Let us take, for instance, the important doctrine 
which we have ventured to christen the theory of centrifugal re- 
presentation. As stated by Mr. Gladstone, the doctrine is that the 
further the Electoral College is from the seat of Government, the 
better is the quality of the representatives it returns, and the 
greater the weight which ought to be given it in a distribution of 
seats, This doctrine, which would apparently tend to show that 
an ideal House of Commons might be formed by the member for 
St. Kilda, the member for Rockall, and the ie for the Long- 
ships, is of course in itself an absurdity. The “ element of dis- 
tance,” which Mr. Gladstone handled so affectionately, is at least 
as much of a fond thing vainly imagined as the element of elas- 
ticity, which used to be talked about in the first days of con- 
troversy concerning Parliamentary and other reform. The simple 
fact was that Mr. Gladstone was speaking to persons who live a 
long way from London, and also that London itself has not been 
fortunate enough to win Mr. Gladstone’s good opinion. 

That he himself was aware of this fact, or that he knowingly 
interposed the theory of centrifugal representation as a middle 
term, is of course as much out of the question as that Milton 
deliberately and rage | wrote the Tetrachordon pamphlets to 
screen his individual wish to get rid of his wife. But that 
Tetrachordon would have been unwritten, and that the theory of 
centrifugal representation would have remained in limbo, but for 
certain obvious applications of the two, is to all who have 
eyes to see quite evident. Then let us take the Doctrine of 
the Wicked Grandfather. TEntails and settlements had to be de- 
nounced. Mr, Gladstone, if not a professed authority on land, 
is tolerably well up in the facts of most economic questions. 
He no doubt knows that the mere abolition of the present 
laws as to entail and settlement would have very little 
practical effect, and that the practical inconvenience which they 
cause is therefore but small. Accordingly he argued for their abo- 
lition, on no pee ground whatever. Another general prin- 
ciple, as novel as the former and still more fantastic, was fetched 
out of the shadowy abode of such things. The Almighty, accord- 
ing to Mr. Gladstone (and Mr. Gladstone must be responsible for 
any apparent irreverence in the argument, or in the remarks neces- 
sary to discuss it), wished that parents should provide for their 
children. The law of England “improves upon Providence,” and 
tells the grandfather to do the providing. It is not too clear to 
us what improving upon Providence means; but the whole con- 
tention apparently amounts to the statement that God made 
fathers, while grandfathers are, somehow or other, the work of 
the Devil. That the grandfather is (as he would seem to be 
almost of necessity) also a father, and that in improving upon 
Providence he is providing for his son as oan Ay S his 

dson, are considerations which only render the absurdity 
of the doctrine more exquisitely absurd ; but such are the sorrowful 
chances of general principles constructed with a view to particular 
instances. Less absurd, but equally illustrative of the vicious 
roceeding adopted, was the bundle of generalizations presented 
y Mr. Gladstone as the eternal laws of foreign policy. These 
eternal laws were mp | statements from which the impropriety 
of the Government policy could be easily deduced. Here again 
we must guard against the supposition that Mr. Gladstone con- 
sciously or knowingly did this. We have nodoubt that for the time 
these Six Points seemed to him to be as sufficient as indisputable, 
and as imperative as the Decalogue. 

But the climax was perhaps reached in the attitude adopted 
Y Mr. Gladstone towards the question of Disestablishment. 

ere the general principle on which the speaker proposed to base 
his conduct was not so distinctly enunciated as in the previous 
cases, doubtless because it had reference to @ more hypothetical 
state of things. Mr. Gladstone is “ transparent” on Dis- 
establishment; and a good many people are anxious to know 
what shapes are likely soon to be bodied forth on this trans- 
parency. Lord Salisbury had been making some unpleasant parallels 
about a similar phenomenon which had been manifested before the 
Disestablishment of the Church of Ireland. Against this com- 
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parison Mr. Gladstone protested; the cases, he said, were not | player whose glory has departed, could, we think, with equal 


similar. Established Churches ought to be fairly tried. Between 
the year 1865—when his mind was transparent about the Irish 
Church—and the year 1868, when it was very much the reverse, 
the Manchester murder and the Clerkenwell outrage had happened. 
Here, as we have said, the general principle is only indicated, but 
it is indicated clearly enouzh, and some Irish speakers have already 
shown that they understand the indication. On the one hand, an 
interesting question in political arithmetic is proposed to the Irish. 
If one policeman shot and one gaol blown up are sufficient to 
disestablish an Irish Church, how many policemen must be shot 
and how many gaols blown up in order to establish an Irish Par- 
liament ? The other application more directly concerns Scotland. 
The members of the Free Kirk, of the United Presbyterian body, 
and of the other Scotch dissenting sects are, we have no doubt, 
altogether douce and law-abiding folk. But, according to the 
law of the preliminaries of Disestablishment which Mr. Gladstone 
evunciated at Dalkeith, it would seem that they have only to pro- 
ceed to votes de fait against, let us say, a clerk to the Presbytery, 
and to blow up a manse or two, to have Mr. Gladstone on their 
side, no longer “transparent,” but determined to do with the 
Church of Knox and Meiville even as he has done with the Church 
of Usher and Berkeley. 

Perhaps some of these latter illustrations of the consequenees, 
actual and possible, of playing with general principles in this way 
are rather beyond a joke. But that is exactly what might have 
been expected under the circumstances. The theory of centrifugal 

esentation and the doctrine of the wicked grandfather can 

y be received with surprise and delight. They are of the kind 
which, to parody the terms of the old controversy about innate 
ideas, requires derision as soon as proposed. The theory (which 
we have not yet noticed) of the probable demoralization of a 
Parliament in its seventh Session is also a very delightful and re- 
creative fallacy ; for, if it were—whieh it is not—a rule that 
Parliament shou!d only last six Sessions, it is clear that the sixth 
would be marked by this demoralization, and we should have to 
eut the number down to five. Then the fifth would become 
depraved, and so on. Thus the only way to secure a 
Parliament would be to dissolve it directly it was elected, on the 


| dramatic critics. 


truth be applied to illustrate the humours of a certain school of 
They might, indeed, have been most appro- 
priately chosen as the text of an article on the drama which 
appears in the current number of Blackwood’s Magazine. The 
writer of this article evidently shares to the fullest extent the 


| sentithents of the “aged and greasy man, with a pair of pumps 


under his arm,” who accosted the great novelist at the corner of 
Drury Lane. Our venerable contemporary looks upon the critics 
of a younger generation much as the blighted Harlequin regarded 
the “boy” by whom he had been supplanted. He is distressed 
to think that the public should be at the mercy of such reckless 
and inexperienced guides. This poor public, it would seem, “ has 
all but lost its own critical faculty from want of standards to 
direct its judgment,” and, what is even more distressing, it has 
“practically no guidance from the press.” In this terrible situa- 
tion there would be little hope for the future were it not for the 
timely intervention of some responsible critic in whose breast are 
safely enshrined the traditions of the past. It is, of course, a severe 
hardship for one who has seen better days, and has outlived the 
glories of a great epoch in the history of the stage, to be forced to 
discuss the trivial concerns of the existing drama. But our con- 
temporary, though almost hopeless, is not heartless. One blow 
must be struek in defence of an innocent public that is daily yield- 
ing itself to false enthusiasm; and before it is altogether too late the 
ignorant judgments of modern criticism must be fearlessly exposed, 
and its illusive hopes for the future relentlessly shattered. 

To the aecomplishment of this painful but necessary labour the 
writer in Blackwood brings a fall share of energy and confidence, 
His first duty is to dispose of the pretensions of the Comédie 
Frangaise, and this is effected in a few trenchant and luminous 


| sentences. - It is, as we now learn, quite a delusion to suppose that 


the French national theatre has any intrinsic right to the title. A 
national theatre in the true sense of the word is “a theatre which 
is recognized as holding within its ranks the best of what the 


| nation has to show in histrionic art, and employing that best in 


principle of the legendary Russian, who invariably threw his cigars | 


away after lighting them, holding that smoking spoilt the flavour. 
But when a man of Mr. Gladstone’s powers and idiosynerasy takes 
to ratiocination of this kind, there is no knowing what he may 
say and do. His exercises, indeed, afford the historical student 
an occasion of many pleasant reminiscences and comparisons, It 
is delightful, for instance, to find the Tudors and Stuarts who 
studded Cornwall with boroughs, which a later and irreverent age 
has disfranchised as rotten, anticipating the theory of centrifugal 
representation. Was not St. Michael’s admirably qualified by 
the element of distance, and could not Grampound challenge most 
other constituencies from the same point of view? If distance is 
“a more important element even than population,” what a singular 
error was the disfranchisement of these perfectly situated electoral 
bodies. As fer the new doctrine of entails, even the historical 


parallelist will be hard put to it to find its match. Perhaps the | 


gentleman whom Mr. Carlyle has immortalized, who demanded 
of the French Assembly “larrestation des coquins et des laches,” 
eomes nearest to Mr. Gladstone in his character of contender for 
the disestablishment of grandfathers. The same sublime sweep of 
mang and the same power of detecting simple remedies 

the cure of complex ills, distinguish both. We are sometimes 
told that to look at politicians and political acts in this way, as 
part of the great ludicrum humani generis, is idle, to begin with, 
and even toacertain extent wrong. The merely sarcastic view, it 
is urged, never did any good, nor ever will. It would seem, how- 
ever, that there are some occasions when it is difficult for sane 
people to take any other; and certainly this is one of them. A 
statesman pe scholar, who has had seventy years of life and sage | 
or fifty o tice in the most responsible departments 
pallies, addresses bodies of men, varying from two 
to twenty thousand in number, and drawn from a nation 
which boasts itself to be the hardest-headed and the most 
practical in the world. The speaker enunciates the theory of 
centrifugal representation and the doctrine of the wicked grand- 
father; the two or twenty thousand cheer themselves hoarse at 
these diseoveries of — wisdom. The phenomenon has, it 

ars, struck Sir Wilfrid Lawson as evidence that the = 

“always respond heartily when any moral sentiment is put 
them.” It may probably give occasion to different reflections in 
the minds of armchair politicians. The armchair politician is, we 
all know, a bad man, but surely he may be pardoned the use of 
his armchair to support his shaking sides as he muses over the 
latest development of political philosophy. 


GENTEEL CRITICISM. 


N one of the series of letters recently published Dickens 
describes with admimble humour a chance encounter 
with an aged and faded representative of the dramatic profes 
sion. “Mr. Dickens,” exclaimed this worthy artist, “you know 
our profession, sir—no one Imows it better, sir—there is .no 
right feeling in it. I was Harlequin on your own circuit, sir, for 
five-and-thirty years, and was displaced by a boy, sir! a boy!” 


These pathetic sentences, so finely characteristic of the poor | 


the performance of dramas of the highest order.” In regard to 


| these higher fanctions the Théitre Francais holds no better posi- 
| tion than may be freely accorded to all establishments which are 


partially supported by State subventions. It stands, indeed, on 


| precisely the same level as the several houses attached to the 


small German Courts, and is only to be likened to the old 
patent theatres in England. As for the present members of 
the company, they are lamentably deficient in everything save 
careful training. There isa marked absence from the ranks of 
“anything like genius,” and the performances in which they take 
part are “very often grievously wanting in the freshness and indi- 
viduality which are to be found in the aetors of our own stage.” ° 
But, if the critic of our venerable contemporary is distressed at the 
general sentiment of esteem in which the performances of this com- 
pany are held, he is positively appalled at the praise which has 
been bestowed upon the leading tragic actress of the French stage. 
The art of Mile. Sarah Bernhardt is pronounced to be only 
“feeble,” and her claims are dismissed with delightful courtesy by 
a brief reference to the rumoured incidents of her private life. No 
one, we are told, will venture to expect from this lady “ the power 
of impersonating woman in her highest and most heroic aspects,” 
and if this infallible test of talent is to be accepted, the boasted 
genius of Rachel must also be dismissed as one of the many illu- 
sions of the past. But the writer in Blackwood would scarcely 
care to be landed in such a dilemma, for of the past we feel assured 
he could think nothing that was not respectful. Apart, therefore, 
from the @ priori argument against the possibility of her being a 
great actress, he has armed himself with other weapons to meet 
the admirers of Mile. Sarah Bernhardt. It was indeed searcely 
worth while td pry into the lady’s private life, seeing that she is 
endowed by nature with none of the qualities needed for high 
suecess in her art. She has “a meagre form,” a “ hard immobile 
face,” and “‘a voice of a few notes”; while as regards the intellec- 
tual qualities of her acting, she has “no more than a practised 
cleverness, an aptitude for picturesque effect within a limited range, 
and a command of the ordinary resources of art so far as art can 
be taught.” 
We have quoted these mournful judgments upon the conte 

rary stage of France in order that our readers may not be unduly 
depressed by what the writer has to say of dramatic art in England. 
Having pricked the bubble of the Comédie Frangaise, and having 
effectually exposed the incapacity of Mlle. Bernhardt, he passes 
forthwith to the performance of the Merchant of Venice at the 
Lyceum Theatre, and proceeds with equal impartiality to demolish 
the reputation of Miss Ellen Terry. It may be remarked in 
ing that this gifted critic has a specially keen eye for the short- 
comings of actresses. He can contemplate the faults of male 

formers with equanimity, but the entire insufficiency of our 
actresses fills him with despair. Indeed, if it were not for a 
chance reference to the “ many touches of genius” displayed by 
“that great actress” Miss Helen Faucit, we should be compelled 
to adopt the melancholy conclusion that his feminine ideal had 
never oo satisfied on the stage. For it seems that Miss Ellen 
Terry, whose performance some of us have ventured to admire, is 
radically and incurably wrong in her conception of Portia’s cha- 
raeter. In order that there may be no room for doubt upon the 
subject, the critie is careful to tell us what kind of a woman 
Portia really is, and, if we t this deseription, we must 

‘orce acknowledge that the actress has most strangely blundered 
in her art. The lady of Belmont is not at all the person we might 
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be disposed to picture to ourselves from an uninstructed perusal 
of Shakspeare’s text. Although she jokes with Nerissa over the 

list of her suitors, and looks forward with girlish excitement 
to the merry pranks they both will play in their innocent dis- 
guise, she is in reality “‘a self-possessed and queenly creature,” who 
would be specially shy of displaying any emotions before the 
servants. This “ unlesson’d girl, unschool’d, unpractis’d,” who so 
fondly yields herself to Bassanio’s protecting care, is, as we learn, 
“ gloriously endowed in body and in mind, and with her intellect culti- 
vated to the highest point to which female culture could be brought.” 
She is, in fact, just the sort of woman who, if she had lived in 
these later days, would have found occupation on the School 
Board. This reading of the character is supported with the 
utmost gravity by a reference to the testimony of Bellario, and 
the passage in which it is aflirmed is such an exquisite specimen of 
the droll methods of a certain school of Shakspearian erities, that 
we cannot deprive our readers of the pleasure to be gained from a 
longer quotation. “Only such a woman,” continues the writer, 
“could have carried out the task which her old friend Bellario’s 
illness forced upon her, preventing him as it did from obeying the 
Doge's summons, coming to Venice to determine the ques- 
tion at issue between Antonio and Shylock. It is with the 
knowledge and upon the express recommendation of the great 
jurisconsult that she takes his place. He knew that he could 
safely trust her to make a sound exposition of the points on 
which to rely for the discomfiture of the Jew. For observe his 
own reputation was at stake, and any breakdown on Portia’s 

would have compromised his character fatally with the 

.” This view of the situation offers a new field for the sym- 
pathies of an intelligent audience. The fate of Antonio is, after 
all, a trifle compared to the terrible danger to Bellario’s legal repa- 
tation which the case involves; but fortunately Portia, so far 
from being merely a brave and adventurous girl in the guise of a 
lawyer, is in reality a highly-educated creature, with such a pro- 
found knowledge of the law that the leading counsellor of Padua 
asks her to hold his brief. We can hardly wonder that poor Miss 
Terry should have failed to make all this quite elear to the audi- 
ence ; but we do wonder that, after all the ridicule which has 
fallen the exploits of the New Shakspeare Society, a writer 
lth sufficient to submit the delicate 
fabric of a poetical comedy to such a merciless process of prosaic 


interpretation. 

But even the idea of ing in Bellario as a witmess to 
Portia’s rare i its is scarcely so grotesque as the air 
of ofiended propriety with which the writer discusses Miss Terry's 
rendering of the impassioned scene with Bassanio in the third 
act. The criticism at this point reads like the advice of a mateh- 
making mother to.a young lady fresh from school, The exquisite 
beauty of Shakspeare’s verse is made to give place to the 
gentility of the latest treatise on good manners, and the fair Bel- 
mont is suddenly transformed into a gossiping provincial town, 
wherein Bassanio’s “ attentions ” would be made the subject of an- 
noying scandals. There would be something almost gross if 
it were not altogether ludicrous in this attempt to bring a 
manual of etiquette to bear — & poetical situation. It is 
shocking, we are gravely assured, that a young lady who is not yet 

ged should hold her lover’s hand in an affectionate manver; 

“and this, too,” adds the eritic with severity, “ when all eyes are 
fixed upon her, and when her demeanour would have made her 
secret known to all the world in the last way a lady would court 
under any circumstances, but especially when, had her lever chosen 
wrong, she must have been parted from him at once and for ever.” 
But we fear that Shakspeare, and not Miss Terry, is to blame. Evi- 
dently the author of the Merchant of Venice was insufliciently in- 
structed in the usages of good society, and his creations are 
unable to escape the taint of their low origin. It is a sad 
thing to have to confess at last that our great poet was 
not genteel; but, after what has been said by the respeet- 
able critic in Blackwood, we can find no way of escape 
from this humiliating conclusion. Perhaps if the gifted but 
untutored dramatist had kept a gig, he would have known 
better ; but he isso little careful of the proprieties that in this 
very scene he makes Portia command her attendants to 

Let music sound while he doth make his choice ; 

Then if he lose he makes .a swan-like end, 

Fading in music. That the comparison 

b~ stand more just, my eye shall be the stream 

watery death-bed for him. 

This surely was terribly indisereet ; and if Bassanio had failed to 
select the right casket, we much fear there would have been a 
a * gossip in the servants’ hall at Belmont after his 


RAILWAY TICKET LAW. 


JT'HE doctrine enunciated by the Common Pleas Division 

last week in giving judgment in the case of Burke v. the 
South-Eastern Railway Company affords matter for serious con- 
sideration to such railway travellers as extend their wanderings 
to foreign shores. It is fortunate that the decision comes at 
a time when most people have concluded their annual tours, 
rather than, as might well have been the case, at the time when 
the exodus from England is wont to begin. ‘The case was 
settled, as far as a jury could settle it, so long ago as last 


—— 


January ; but the Lord Chief Justice of England, before whom 
it was tricd, forbore to direct judgment on the verdict then 
entered for the plaintiff, leaving him to move for judgment at 
some subsequent date, so as to have the legal question thorouzhly 
discussed. I'rom some cause or other the plaintiff did not get his 
application heard till last week ;‘and, when it was heard, it was re- 
fused, and judgment entered for the defendants without their being 
even called uponto argue. The facts of the case lie in a nutshell. 
The plaintiff took a return ticket at Charing Cross Station to 
Paris and back. The ticket was in the familiar form of a little 
book containing coupons franking the passenger over successive 
stages of the journey out and home. On p. 2, the inside of the 
cover, was the following printed notice :—“ Mach Company (the 
South-Eastern and the Chemin de fer du Nord) incurs no 
responsibility of any kind beyond what arises in connexion with 
its own trains and boats in consequence of passengers being booked 
to travel over the railways of other Companies; such through book- 
ing being only for the convenience of passengers.” The plain- 
titf subsequently swore that his attention was not drawn to this 
notice, and, in fact, that he never knew anything about it until 
it was relied on as a defence to his action. On the return journey 
from Paris he was injured in a railway accident at Noyelles, 
for which injury he sought to recover damages from the South- 
Kastern Railway Company. Apparently it was not disputed that 
the accident was caused by the negligence of the French Company, 
the South-Eastern relying solely on the defence which they con- 
tended was afforded them by the above-mentioned notice. No 
aflirmative evidence was given that the plaintiii did know of or had 
read the notice, and the only question left to the jury was whether 
the notice was reasonably sufficient to bring to the knowledge of 
the plaintiff the faet of what was contained on the ticket. They 
found in the negative; but, notwithstanding this finding, Lord 
Coleridge and Mr. Justice Lindley have seen their way to deciding 
in favour of the Company. 

It may be taken, to begin with, that, in the absence of 
any special condition limiting their liability, the South-Eastern 
Company would have been liable to the plaintiff for the injuries 
received by him. The contract was an entire one, to carry him 
from London to Paris and back, with reasonablé care and skill, 
and the Companies other than the South-Eastern who assisted in 
the transit would be regarded as the agents of the South-Eastern, 
which would therefore be responsible for negligence on their part. 
But railway Companies in this kingdom are at liberty to re- 
strict the contracts under which they carry passengers by any con- 
ditions to which the passenger is willing to agree. Possibly if a 
poounger presented himself ata railway station and demanded 

is striet rights, he would be entitled to claim to be carried om 
none but the other hand, he 
pressly or impliedly agrees to conditions imposed by the rail- 
way ae ag he cannot afterwards be heard to ouantiie that 
they are unreasonable. Such being the law, the only question in 
each case is whether the passenger has assented to those con- 
ditions, whether they form partof his coutract with the Company. 
Where he expressly agrees no difficulty can arise. But in the 
way in which contracts are nowadays made between railway passen- 
gers and Companies—namely, by the giving and receiving of a 
ticket and the payment of a fare, the whole negotiation being 
conducted in the hurry of starting on a journey and catching 
at small generally served by an insufficient 

, and with a crowd of impatient passen, jostling the 
ticket-taker and objurgating hin’ for the slightest ma is 
manifestly impossible that any formalities of contract can be 
entered into. What happens, in fact, is that the intending pas- 
senger pays his money, snatches up his ticket and what change the 
official in charge sees fit to give him, and is promptly shoved aside 
to make room for another person. From this transaction 
there have to be deduced the legal incidents of the contract, since 
contract there must be and is. 

Now it is easy enough to print conditions on the ticket itself, 
or or to code of rules or con- 

itions ; but it is unfortunately equ easy for the er to 
swear that he never read or or so 
pa and nobody is in a position directly to contradict him. 

constitute a contract the minds of both parties entering into it 
must be consentient, or at one, on all its terms and conditions, 
and what a man does not see or know he cannot be said te 
consent to. In the face, however, of the obvious difficulty above 
referred to, it has come to be law that, under certain cireum- 
stances, a presumption may be founded suflicient to override even 
specific denials of knowledge or consent. If a ticket is taken of 
such a naire and under such circumstances that it is practically 
impossible that the taker should remain in ignorance of its con- 
tents, he will be assumed to have been cognizant of them. The 
question in each case is whether the state of faets constitutes 
such presumption; and many crucial tests have been suggested, 
many endeavours, of which the present case is the latest, have 
been made to formulate a rule which shall invariably be deemed 
sufficient. 


Passing over some earlier and comparatively unimportant ca 
the first which it is necessary to ening that af Henderson v, Ste. 
venson, decided in 1875 by the House of Lords on appeal from the 
Court of Session in Scotland. A Lieutenant Stevenson purchased 
a ticket at Dublin at the office of the defendant ‘or a passage from 
Dublin to Whitehaven by the defendant's steamer, and, without look- 
ingat it, went on board the steamer. She was wrecked the next day 
off the Isle of Man, entirely through the fault of those in charge, 
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Lieutenant Stevenson lost all his luggage, the value of, 
which he sought to recover from the defendant. The defendant | 
set up the terms of the ticket, on the back of which was 

rinted the following sweeping reservation:—“ The Company | 
incurs no liability in respect of loss, injury, or delay, to the 
passenger or to his luggage, whether arising from the act, neglect, | 
or default of the Company, or their servants, or otherwise.” . 
It was shown that the ticket bore on the face of it only the 
words “ Dublin to Whitehaven,” and that no one had ever drawn 
Lieutenant Stevenson's attention to the back of it. It is true that 
a general notice similar to that on the back of the ticket was hung 
up in the office; but it was not proved that Mr. Stevenson's 
attention was ever drawn to it, or that he read, or indeed had any 
opportunity of reading it. The House of Lords decided, as had 
the Courts below, in favour of the passenger. Lord Cairns 
based his judgment on the fact that there was nothing 
on the face of the ticket indicating the restriction of liability speci- 
fied ou its back, and no evidence of any other notice of this re-— 
striction being brought to the knowledge of and assented to by | 
the passenger. He obviously inclined, however, to the view | 
that a notice on the face of the ticket would have been sufli- | 
cient. Lord Chelmsford took the view that there was no notice 
which had been assented to by Mr. Stevenson, and that the ticket 
had nothing to do with the matter, inasmuch as the contract was 
complete upon payment and acceptance of the fare, and the ticket | 
operated merely as a voucher for such payment; in which opinion 
Lords U'Hagan and Hatherley concurred. From that time until | 
Burke's case there has been no decision directly bearing on the , 
question of the restriction of a carrier's liabilities with respect to— 
passengers, but analogous questions have been adjudicated upon | 
with reference to conditions on tickets given for luggage left at | 
railway cloak-rooms. Thus, in one case in 1876, luggage was left | 
at the Great Western Station, and a ticket received, on the face of 
which was printed, “ Left, subject to the conditions on the other 
side. This ticket to be given up when the luggage is taken away.” 
Here the Queen’s Peach held that the receiver of the ticket was 
bound by the condition, partly by reason of an admission made by 
him that be knew there were conditions on the back of the ticket— 
though he did not know what they were—and partly on the in- 
genious doctrine enunciated by Mr. Justice (now Lord) Blackburn 
that a person who takes a ticket of this nature, and says nothing 
about it, is estopped by his conduct from denying his liability to the 
conditions, inasmuch as he has by that conduct induced the other 
party to enter into the contract. The point taken in Henderson v. 
Stevenson—that the ticket is no part of the contract, but only a 
voucher for the payment of the fare—Lord Blackburn disposed of 
by stating that it formed no part of the ratio decidendt in the case 
in the House of Lords, that it was, moreover, contrary to the view 
of Lord Cairns, and, anyhow, was not an authority on the question 
immediately before the Queen’s Bench. 

In 1877 two actions similar to the last-mentioned were brought 
against the South-Eastern Railway. Here the face of the tickets 
bore the words “ See back,” and on the back were the conditions 
on which the Company relied, and a placard embodying the same 
conditions was hung up in the cloak-room. The plaintiffs ad- 
mitted that they knew there was printed matter on the tickets, 
but they denied having seen the notice or read what was on the 
tickets. The cases went to the Court of Appeal, where the law 
was at length laid down on a rational principle, which is conclu- 
sive at least in all cases of a precisely similar nature. Lord 
Justice Mellish stated the true doctrine to be that in contracts 
of everyday occurrence people must be credited with a certain 
amount of knowledge. Business would come to a standstill if each 
party were expected to stop and explain the significance and 
effect of every step in every transaction, and every document which 
passes in the course of that transaction. Where the document is 
of such a nature that ordinary experience would lead the recipient 
of it to conclude that it contains terms relating to the contract he 
is entering into, it isa reasonable presumption that, if he accepts 
it without demur, he assents to those terms. All that the other 
party has to de is to take such measures in relation to the docu- 
ment as shall give the recipient fair notice of its nature, and of the 
sort of terms he may expect to find therein. If this is not sufficient, 
the fault must lie in the exceptional stupidity or ignorance of the 
recipient, in respect of which he is not entitled to be placed in a 
better position than more intelligent beings. The issuing of a 
ticket may, as Lord Justice Bramwell said, either by the method 
of issuing it, or by the common knowledge relative to such 
tickets, be practically equivalent to putting a piece of printed 
matter into a man’s hand and saying, “ Read that, those are our 
conditions, do you accept them?” and if that man impliedly as- 
sents to those conditions he is unquestionably bound. And the 
test which the Court laid down fairly carries out this principle. 
The question to be put to the jury in such cases is “ Whether the 
Company did that which was reasonably sufficient to give the 
plaintiff notice of the condition ?” 

Now this was the question left to the jury in Burke's case, and 
it is easy to see how the principle laid down above with reference 
to left luggage applies equally to the case of passengers. The 
point taken in Stevenson rv. Henderson as to the ticket not being 
part of the contract, which is complete before the delivery of the 
perhaps helmsford, recognized the princi ta 
senger may be bound by conditions so forcibly yaa to" his 
notice that silence is evidence of consent thereto. The processes 


of the contract, when dissected, are really these. Where rea- 


sonable notice is given by placards sufficiently prominent and 
legible, the passenger must be deemed to have read them, and 
impliedly to say, in taking his ticket, “ Will you on the conditions 
printed yonder, and for so much, carry me to such and such a 
place?” Where the ticket contains the conditions, there is an- 
other stage in the transaction. The passenger says, “ Will you for 
so much carry me with reasonable care to such and such a place?” 
The clerk hands him the ticket, saying in effect, “‘ Yes, on those 
conditions,” and the passenger rejoins, “I accept those conditions.” 

The right question was, therefore, left to the jury, but their 
finding in the negative was tantamount to saying that reasonable 
notice had not been given in this particular instance. Lord Cole- 
ridge and Mr. Justice Lindley have, however, seen fit to deliver 
judgment for the defendants, holding the case not to be concluded 

y the finding of the jury. On motion for judgment, such as that 
in the present case, the Court has undoubtedly a right, if satistied 
that it has before it all the materials necessary for finally deter- 
mining the question in dispute, to give judgment in favour of 
either party, irrespectively of any verdict entered. But in the pre- 
sent case it is somewhat difficult to see how the Common Pleas 
Division arrived at the conclusion they did. They say that the whole 
book was the agreement, and the only agreement, between the 
parties, and therefore the condition in question formed part of that 
agreement. There is considerable plausibility in the view that, if 
the passenger be not taken to have assented to the agreement em- 
bodying the condition, the parties were never ad idem, and that 
therefore the Company was not liable for an accident occurring 
off its own line; but it is opposed to the doctrine deducible 
from the earlier cases and expressly recognized by the Lord Chief 
Justice of England in this—namely, that unless the passenger be 
snown, by direct evidence or sufficient presumption, to have as- 
sented to a modification thereof, the implied contract to carry him 
with due care over the whole journey subsists intact. Lord Cole- 
ridge, it is true, said something about its being impossible that the 
condition, as printed in the present instance, could escape the pas- 
senger’s notice; but where there is no direct evidence of assent, 
the sufficiency of the presumption is a question for the jury, and 
the jus only; and the Court ought to be very careful in going be- 
hind that finding on an occasion like the present. The matter will 
— not rest here, and we may see what a higher Court may 

ave to say of it. 

It is a mere chance that the question of implied assent arose in 
the present instance with regard to a through ticket over a foreign 
railway. The substance of the condition makes no difference. 
England the effect of this particular condition is not of much im- 
— inasmuch as the late case of Foulkes v. the Metropolitan 

a Company has settled that a passenger with a through ticket 
issued by one Company can sue any other Company over whose 
line he is passing and by whose negligence he is injured. But 
with regard to foreign journeys it is a far more serious matter, 
inasmuch as, if there be no remedy against the Company issuing 
the ticket, a man injured by the negligence of a foreign Company 
would be driven to the tribunals of that Company's government 
for redress—a contingency of which he should at least be thoroughly 
forewarned, even if he have ultimately to consent to it. It might, 
however, be worth the while of some enterprising and litigious 
traveller to present himself at the station of some Company adver- 
tising through tickets and demand one free of this condition, on 
the ground that it is unreasonable and contrary to their duty as 
common carriers, and, if this were refused, to betake himself to 
the English Courts. 


A VAGABOND POED. 


bee the people of Paris make their sentimental pilgrimage 
to the great graveyard on All Souls’ Day, no tomb is so 
covered with white garlands and immortelles as that of Henry 
Murger. The young painters, the milliners’ girls, the medical 
students, have chosen the creator of Musette for thcir hero. 
They might find perhaps a more sincere, and certainly a more ha 
less, herv of Bohemia in Albert Glatigny, a poet who died in 
April 1873, after thirty-four years of a wandering life. Glatign 
deserves some notice, not only because he was a clever and mr a | 
versifier, but because he did what so few men do—he lived up to 
his system of life. If it is “hard to live up to our blue china,” 
it is much harder to live up to the theory that a poet should not 
have two coats, nor a roof under which to lay his head, nor a 
five-franc piece in his pocket. This was Glatigny’s theory, and 
St. Francis was not a more loyal brother of poverty. 

The biographer of Albert Glatigny (a gentleman who calls him- 
self Job-Lazare) observes that the world knows little of the youth 
of its greatest men. ‘“ What is left us of the youth of Homer and 
Virgil? ” he cries, “ or what ideas remain to us about the early 
years of Pétrus Borel?” There may be students of Homer and 
of Virgil so ignorant as not to know who “ Pétrus Borel, the 
were-wolf,” was, or what he did to make himself illustrious. 
Let them learn that he is chiefly remarkable for having announced 
a work which he never finished, entitled “‘ Appeal to Lion-hearted 
Young Frenchmen.” Now, about the childhood of Pétrus, by 
the confession of M. Job-Lazare himself, we know “ nothing, or 
next to nothing.” In the case of Albert Glatigny we are more 
fortunate. This poet, “the son, the nephew, and the victim of 
the gendarme,” as he called himself, was born at Lillebonne in 
1843. How he came to be thirty-four years of age when he 
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died, in 1873, it is not easy to exp ain: but both dates are 
iven on sound official authority, The former date is taken 

m the Registre de état civil, the latter from the lettre de 
faire part at the poet’s funeral, issued by his parents. The 
French are an inaccurate people. Glatigny’s father was what we 
call a rural policeman—quite a model policeman, according to 
M. Job-Lazare; while his mother was a tall Norman peasant 
woman, from whom perhaps the son derived his great height. 
Like Scott, and other men of genius, Glatigny, when he left 
school, was an attorney’s clerk; but he deserted the desk for 
the compositor’s stick, and, while quite a boy, used to “set up” 
his own verses in the t’s corner of a country newspaper. He 
next left the press and attached himself to a company of strolling 
players. From that time he was indeed a stranger and a sojourner in 
the world. When he was but fourteen years old he followed the 
troupe of one Blanchereau; he was then a tall, lank lad, dressed 
(for cheapness) in shivering nankin. The success of a drama, 
Les Bourgeois de Pont-Audemer, which he wrote in five days, 
enabled him to buy warmer raiment. But he was cold all his life. 

Glatigny’s next adventure was a love affair. Like the actor in 
Scarron’s comique, he set his heart on his Etoile ; but 
this “ bright particular star ” laughed at the boy, and he tried to 
stab himself with a penknife. The blade shut up and cut Glatigny’s 
thumb and hurt him a good deal. At this time M. Poulet Malassis 
(the publisher of Baudelaire’s poems and of many other works, 
“ very curious and disgusting,” as an English bookseller’s catalogues 
used to say) was editing the Journal d'Alengon. Glatigny had 
just read, for the first time, M. de Banville’s Odes Funambulesques, 
and he sent some verses in M. de Banville’s praise to the 
Journal d’ Alengon. These verses seem to have introduced him to 
the most ingenious of lyric versifiers. Glatigny went to Paris 
and made an income of 25/, per annum by journalism. He 
could not live on this pittance, and thought of enlisting, if a 

lay which he had written for the Odéon proved unsuccessful. 
fn one way or another he managed to live ; he was only eighteen, 
and not luxurious ; he made the acquaintance of Baudelaire and 
Monselet, and published his first book of verse, Les Vignes Folles, 
Some one gave him the remainder of the paper which had been 
repared for a book on the Italian question; M. Poulet Malassis 
ose an etching from M. Bracquemond, and the printing was 
seen to by some other comrade. The Vignes Folles were, or were 
intended to be, as Glatigny said— 
Des vers ot l’extase déborde, 
Des vers ou le caprice torde 
Comme il veut les métres divers ; 
Des vers ot: le poéte oublie 
Tout, hormis la sainte folie : 
Des vers, enfin, ‘qui soient des vers! 

The volume of Glatigny’s early poems is now very rare and 
valuable; but of course it brought the writer neither money nor 
glory. To a foreign critic the work certainly seems very = 
cocious, and the command over metre and verse most remarkable. 
But the highway called to Glatigny, the country paths invited 
him, and the life of the strolling comedian overcame the attractions 
of Paris :— 

Les potmes inachevés, 

Les chansons aux rimes hautaines, 

Les haltes au bord des fontaines, 

Les chants et les bonheurs révés, 

Tout prend une voix et m’invite 

A recommencer le chemin. . . . 
These lines are from a poem called “ Les Bohémiens,” but it 
maddened Glatigny to be confused with the ‘“ Bohemians” of 
towns. They were always idle, he said, while he was always 
working. They never knew what they would be about to-morrow, 
while he was sure he would be writing poetry. So he shouldered 
his bundle, filled his pockets with new books (he went supperless 
to buy them), and wandered off with his long strides to Provence, 
to Belgium, to the nees. He might have settled in Paris and 
lived by his pen, but he thought he was an actor, and Paris would 
not tolerate in on the boards. Some one met him in Brussels in 
1866. Glatigny protested that he had improved in his art, and 
compelled his friend to come and see him perform—‘“ he was pre- 
cisely as bad an actor as he had been ten years before.” In all his 
wanderings he was accompanied by a little dog, Cosette, and the 
curious pair were known in every department of France, but not 
unfortunately, in Corsica. Glatigny’s one success, as a player, 
was in a piece where he acted himself; in Les Deux Aveugles he 
had to fly across the stage, with his natural pace and action, drop 
asou in the hat of a blind beggar, and disappear. The comic 
apparition always got a laugh. He made a hazardous income by 
improvising verses in cafés, like the performer in the Newcomes, 


who greeted Clive as 
a youth with curly head, 
I think you'll all agree with me, that he were best in bed! 


It was a singular employment fora real poet, a writer who was 
not only an artist in elaborate verse, but whose works have the 
real indefinable note and ring of poetry. In 1864 he brought out 
Les Fléches d’Or. Here is a sonnet from this volume, which is a 
perfect picture of a sullen November day before the snow :— 
Pas de neige encor, pourtant c’est l’hiver, 
La colline, au loin, se découpe nue 
Sur un ciel épais, couleur gris de fer, 
frileuse, passe une maigre nue. 
Une feuille jaune apparait dans l’air 
Comme un papillon de forme inconnue, 
Les pas, sur le sol, rendent un son clair 
Qui fait tressaillir la noire avenue. 


. welcome for him at Nice. 


L’église, plus loin, montre son clocher 
Ou tourne en mg wy un vieux coq de fonte 
Qu’un vent un peu fort pourrait décrocher. 
C’est par le sentier rocailleux qui monte 
Au pauvre clocher penchant, qu’autrefois 
Nous allions cueillir les fraises des bois. 
This sonnet was dedicated to Sainte-Beuve. The starving stroller 
was acquainted with almost all the most famous men of letters 
in Paris. He fought a duel with M. Albert Wolff, to avenge 
some bitter criticism of M. de Banville. In this affair he had his 
usual bad luck. He went to a fencing master, stamped, lunged, 
and could make nothing of the graceful art. “You are positively 
as hopeless as Henri Rochefort,” said the teacher. And after all 
Glatigny’s trouble the duel was fought with pistols. 

Giatigny’s adventures were drawing near their end. In 
1868 he wandered to the South. He improvised in casinos, 
and was so poor that he had to sleep in omnibuses and rail- 
way stations. He could not even buy tobacco. There was no 
He sailed to Corsica, and there, on 
the 1st of January 1869, he was arrested as “un individu dont 
laspect nous a paru fugitif.” An idiot of a gendarme took him 
for Jud, an assassin of the period. His letters from M. Claretie, 
M. de Banville, M. Vacquerie were thought highly suspicious. He 
was literally thrown into a dungeon, chained, beaten, to make him 
confess that he was Jud. His health never recovered the fatal 
cold of New Year’s Day, 1869. He described his agonies in a 
curious little book, Le jour de Van d'un vagabond, where the 
pictures of Corsican scenery are admirable. 

Consumption was the natural end of a life thus carelessly led. 
When France was invaded, and needed all her children, it was 
old M. Glatigny (now a gamekeeper), not his son, who took up 
arms and joined the army. The poet's last days were consoled by 
the love of a true and noble wite, but his destiny, nevertheless, 
was bitter. “All doors were open to him,” as he said, but he had 
not the strength to enter them. His talent was recognized, his 
works would have been welcomed, but he died of devotion to an 
insane theory of life, the theory that the poet isa being without 
attachments or need of settled duties, Glatigny’s collected poems, 
a volume of some four hundred pages, have recently been pub- 
lished by M. Lemerre. It is impossible to criticize them here, but 
their style is certainly remarkable when one reflects that the author 
had received no regular education. 


EARLY WINTER TRAVEL. 


Wwe: know few things more disagreeable than being surprised 
by early winter under circumstances in which one is quite 
unprepared for it, though, so far as travelling is concerned, the 
greater luxuriousness of modern arrangements makes the ordeal 
for the most part less trying than it used to be. Many men little 
past middle age must have unpleasantly keen reminiscences of 
sufferings in the old coaching days which happily are hardly 
conceivable now. You had been staying on, perhaps, in a 
shooting-box in some sequestered Highland glen, congratulating 
yourself on tolerable sport for the season and the enjoyment of 
something like an ‘Indian summer.” The air was balmy even on 
the crests of the hills, while as you trudged through the rank 
heather in the valleys the heat was almost oppressive. You threw 
the windows open at breakfast to let in the sunshine, and were 
indifferent to the fact of the sunlight extinguishing the tire. When 
you came home to dinner, the coolness of the claret was refresh- 
ing; and though you might bring the evening to a close with 
a steaming tumbler, on the whole light “cups” were in the 
ascendent and spirits exorcised. But one afternoon there came 
warnings of impending change, though the weather in the morn- 
ing had been warm as before. The birds, who had hitherto been 
astonishingly tame, became wild as hawks all of a sudden; omi- 
nous-looking billows of cloud were seen bankiug up behind the dis- 
tant ranges ; and, for the first time, after nightiall you heaped fresh 
peats upon the fire, and were glad to draw in to what the Scotch 
call the “ ingle-nook.” You woke up more sorry than surprised 
to find the air full of minute spiculz of ice, varied now and again 
with heavy snow-flakes, while a bitter wind from the north was 
bending the weather-beaten firs and tearing in wild gusts through 
the chimney-pots and round the corners. There is nothing so 
searching as such an icy wind, when the pores of the skin have 
been opened by violent exertion, and the body has been relaxed in 
an enervating atmosphere. You had only prolonged your sojourn 
because the season seemed exceptionally genial; now you have 
but one overpowering wish, and that is to be gone before things 
grow worse. 

But, even if you pride yourself on being reasonably hardy, you 
can hardly think of the journey before you without a shudder. 
You are like a captive planning an escape, with good hopes of 
succeeding, but shrinking from the idea of the prelimi 

lunge in the moat, and the prospect of tearing the skin 
into ribbons in scaling the spiked walls. The wise men of 
the hills whom you consult on the immediate out-look have 
nothing in the shape of comfort to offer. On the contrary, they 
shake their heads ominously, and fear that you are on the point 
of paying heavily for the unnatural beauty of the previous fort~ 
night. The die is cast, and the vehicle sent for. It is of that species 
of unwieldy four-wheeled open carriage which Highland inn- 


| keepers classify generically as machines; and it is almost in- 
‘ Jallibly underhorsed by an azimal who has done double work 
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through the season. The progress, which must be slow at the best, 
is prolonged by the way in which Highland side roads are made 
to ascend each trifling eminence in place of turning it, And each 


winding side-glen seems to act as an atmospheric tube, con- | 


ducting the converging currents of air in a concentration of iced 
draughts upon the traveller, Your coats and wrappers would 
have served you fairly enough against averare mountain rain or 
ordinary autumn blasts; but now it would really seem as if you 
might as well have been clothed in summer tweeds or calico. You 
reach the corner by the bridge and the change-house, where you 
must establish communications with the passing mail-cart. You 
have barely time to stamp into the smoky kitchen, where the 
mighty pot is seen throurh the gloom, swinging from 
its hook under the capacious chimney, when there comes 


a 7 from without that the cart is coming, and soon the | 
soun 


of the wheels is heard upon the hard-bound road. Itis an 
anxious moment, to know whether you can be forwarded or left 
behind with the chance of being stuck in a snow-drift; for other 
people may be taking to flight like yourself. You may think 
yourself happy in being stowed away, better or worse, between 
a@ bulky hill-farmer in his shagry overcoat and a resy-iaced 
shepherd swathed in his plaid; wiile the wife of a minister on 
the seat in front will insist on protecting herself with an aggres- 
sive umbrella; and the pile of luggage behind, topped by empty 
wine-cases, is steadily increasing the pres-ure between your 
shoulders. Before you reach your destination in the market-town 
on the coast, when the shadows of the night are falling thick 
around you, you are nearly benumbed out of all consciousness. 
ugh by no means effeminate, you dare not fece—we are speaking, 
be it remembered, ia the present tense of the past—the thought of 
continuing your journey by the night mail. Yet the alternative 
in some ways is even more terrible. For you are roused by the 
boots from your broken slumbers in the darkest and coldest hours 
of the morning ; you must throw on your clothes in the cold by 
candle-light, and make an effort to swallow some sustenance by a 
struggling fire, when the palate is almost as devoid of 
sensation as the fingers, That wearisome journey by the mail, 
always so formidable in the winter, became utterly terrible with 
insutlicient coverings. A prudent man would buy or borrow some 
herse-clothing; but if you started cold, when you had once 
climbed to the roof, there you were bound to remain till you 
reached the breakfasting-place. You would have liked to get down 
and stretch yourself when they changed horses, but you suspected 
that your feet might refuse to do their office, while your fingers 
would fail you altogether in scrambling back to your perch. So 
there you had to sit hour after hour, like a same blackbird 
crumpled up on a bough, smarting between the iron bar pressing 
ome a and the hard strip of carpeting that did duty for a 
jon; while you made pitiful efforts at burying your extremi- 
ties in the straw which was spread out parsimoniously between 
the boards and your boot-soles. You turned up at your destina- 
tion more dead than alive; and were to be congratulated if you 
had caught nothing worse than a cold, in place of developing a 
more or less malignant chest complaiat, or being inoculated for 
life with chronic rheumatism. 

Thanks to the general extension of railway lines, we can seldom 
have such sharp experiences in the present, although we have our- 
selves been storm-bound in a cutting in a November snow-storm, 
and been thrown on the hospitality of a neighbouring hamlet, till 
the Railway Company arranged to have us dug out at their leisure. 
Yet you may go through more in the end, in the way of less acute 
but more prolonged discomfort, if you are surprised by severe 
weather on the Continent when quietly wending your way to the 
comforts of your home or to your warm winter quarters in the 
sunny South. It is exceedingly dis»gveeable, for example, to be 
belated on the great plains of Southern Germany, which previous 
experiences associate with shadeless fertility, and the heat and 
glare and dust of the summer. We may suppose you had decided 
to stop at Nuremberg, a town which tempts one more irresistibly 
the better one knows it. Nor is any town much better provided 
with accommodation for travellers in the way of a spacious railway 
station and commodious hotels. On former occasions, you remember 
being tempted on the railway platform by the foaming goblets of 
Bavarian beer or the plates of cherries and apricots that are handed 
about by the maidens. Now the imposing structure of glass and 
iron is an abomination of desolation and a palace of the winds ; 
and you cast wist{ul glances at the doors of the restawrution, where 

w the great stove furnaces are sure to be in perpetual blast. 

But hurry on to take your seat in the hotel omnibus, and grow] at 
the dilatoriness of the railway people and porters who keep you wait- 
ing so unconscionable a time for your laggage. Arrived at your inn, 
you are in the worst of tempers, though you make an effort to 
meet the civilities of the host with courtesy. It is in the twilight 
that you have been driven up to the door—“ entre chien et loup,” as 
the French say—and decidedly that is the time of the waking day 
when one is most painfully sensitive to ing influences. You 
are chown along dimly-lighted rambling passages to a bedroom 
that strikes you with a deadly chill. ‘Lhe Herr is politely asked if 
he will have the stove lighted; and that is a question which it is 
difficult to answer. On the one hand, no doubt the warmth would 
be grateful; on the other, the atmosphere will be stifling and 
unwholesome. In either case you cannot have what you desire 
even more than heat—the exhilarating companionship of a 
crackling fire, casting its cheerful glow on the walls and the cur- 
tains. So probably after deliberation you decide against the stove, 
descend to the bleak expanse of the salon, where you can 


draw your caue-bottomed chair up to the inlaid edifice of porce- 
Jain, and wile away the minutes with the local jourrais. The 
situation is by no means either luxurious or lively, but you have 
the expectation of the coming dinner to cheer you. Alter the 
repast, which is over all too soon, you are thrown again on 
your own unassisted resources. Had the weather been mildly 
autumnal, as you had hoped, you might really have spent the even- 
ing very pleasantly, notwithstanding the shortness of the day and 
the lateness of the season. After so many hours of cramped travel- 
ling in the train, it would have been both romantic and enjoyable 
to stroll round the turreted walls in the moonlight, or, standing 
back in the half-deserted places, to admire the picturesqueness of the 
churches and the quaintness of the vast medizeval warehouses, with 
their roofs out of all proportion to their walls, As it is, winter 
has come upon you unexpectedly. The sky is cloudy and the 
night dark: each glimmering lamp in the street casts but a faint 
circle of light around it; the nipping wind is laden with snow 
flakes, and already your feet are slipping on the rough pavements. 
The formality of the hotel salon wita its long table is intolerable ; 
withdrawing to your bedroom is out of the question; there is no- 
thing for it but to face the murky atmosphere of some braueret or 
restauration, where beer is being swallowed by the gallon in clouds 
of native-grown tobacco. You may be a devotee of the weed your- 
self; yet you come home half-stupetied with the fumes of the 
smoke and the liquor you have been consuming for the good of the 
establishment. In feverish unrest, with a tendency to nightmare, 
you go through a series of gymnastics under the fluffy feather 
bed which surely only the most stolid of Teutons can keep 
steadily balanced on his person. You sleep soundly enough 
at last out of sheer exhaustion, to wake half-frozen with the 
glimmerings of the dawn. It is well for you if your stay in that 
chamber is not prolonged, while you fall into the hands of some 
starched local physician, whose visits become a daily plea- 
sure, to such deplorable extremities are you reduced m your 
isolation. 

We have been looking at early winter from a selfish and per- 
sonal point of view ; but there are circumstances in which it affects. 
one more painfully. You are ordered to move some one who is. 
dear to you to the South for health, with a warning that, if you 
mean to take up the stitch in time, there is no time to be lost. All 
your arrangements are made; you have left your home, and pos- 
sibly let it; you have burned your boats and left the Channel 
behind, and are pausing for some brief repose in an hotel in Paris. 
Then comes the sudden change in the temperature, followed by 
the question as to what is best to be done. The November cold. 
in the French capital is sometimes intense, and the hotels are always. 
costly, and seldom satisfactory for an invalid. You hear wistfully 
of genial weather on the Cornice, and would give much to be at 
your destination at Cannes or Mentone. Yet the rush that is to- 
bridge the space that divides you from them may be fatal, As. 
the weather shows no signs of either hardening or relenting,, 
all things considered, you decide to be gone. By exerting your 
powers of persuasion with the railway officials you avoid the delays 
and pains of being penned up in the waiting-room. You 
pay your money and obtain a coupé, flattering yourself that when 
you open the door to unpack the invalid and her belongings she 
will be breathing a very different air from that which met you with. 
a rush in the Gare de Lyon. But man proposes and Providence 
disposes, Already at Fontainebleau the moonlight is obscured by 
falling flakes that are being frosted on the window panes; and, 
when you have arrived at Lyons, long behind time, you have been. 
landed in the thick of a tremendous snowstorm. It is altogether 
phenomenal, as the railway officials assure you; yet that is but 
cold comiort. In the cuttings and exposed curves between Valence 
and Avignon the train is already dragging and threatening to come: 
toastop. The storm has apparentiy been concentrating in the 
mountains of the Isére or the department of the Hautes Aipes, and 
you learn that the snow has been coming down heavily tor six 
and thirty hours, though you had seen nothing of it in the meteo- 
rological notices of your favourite journal in the Parisian press. 
You may be brought to a standstill altogether, and have to go 
through most dangerous exposure and hardships. Or you may be 
merely delayed in trying draughts, with a great expenditure of 
strength that should be husbanded. In either case you may have 
good reason to regret that experience of early winter travel. 


AN ENDOWED THEATRE. 


— remarkable institution, the Comédie Frangaise, was the 
subject of unstinted eulogy in England last season. The 
praise showered on the association of actors and actresses which is 
officially recognized and receives State aid may not have been ex- 
cessive, but was certainly fervid enough to satisfy even Parisian 
vanity, and could scarcely have been more glowing if the posses- 
sion of the Théatre Francais had been the proudest beast of the 
country which has been said to march at the head ef European 
civilization, Again and again was it pointed out how blessed the 
French were in having such a company of players, and how hope- 
less it was to expect in London anything at all resembling the 
theatre of the Rue Richelieu. That the organization of this estab- 
lishment was perfect, and that it did wonders for French dramatic 
art, seemed to be taken for granted, and it also appeared to be the 
opinion of many that there were few things more beneticial to 
mankind than a well-managed playhouse. Whether this latter 
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view is just or not we do not now propose to consider, but inas- 
much as up toa recent time there were laments over the back- 
wardness and barbarism of London in having no “ English 
Comedy,” and proposals made by enthusiasts to form here a 
body in imitation of the great guild of French players, 
were met by plaintive arguments designed to show that we 
could hope for nothing so perfect and beautiful, it may be 
well to point out that, just at the present time, some I'rench- 
men who take an interest in the stage are by no means enamoured 
of the privileged associatiou which was so greatly extolled here, 
and consider that in one respect its influence is anything but 
Since great regret has been expressed at our national 
deficiency in not having what for want of a better term 
we may call an eudowed theatre, and since it now seems 
we are not very likely ever to have one, there may 

be some consolation in learning that such an institution may 
fail just where it ought to excel; that at present grave fault is 
found with the most famous of all endowed theatres; and that 
it is said, certainly not without some semblance of reason, that 
the practical result of what seems ai first sight an almost perfect 
system is not to aid, but to discourage, young men of ability and 

wise. 

This statement, it is to be observed, does not in any way relate 
to the actors. There can be no dispute as to the powers of some of 
the members of the company of the Comédie Frangaise, and we 
need hardly remind our readers how often we have spoken of the 
merits of these admirable comedians. If all that can be required 
of an endowed theatre is to produce capable players, the Théatre 
Francais is open to little criticism. Clearly, however, this theatre, 
which receives so much aid from the State and is recognized as 
® national institution, has another and a more important function. 
It should encourage literary as well as histrionicability. Authors 
who can produce plays worthy of the national stage should find 
that stage open to them, and every possible encouragement should 
be given to young men whose works show that they possess poetic 
or dramatic power. Now encouragement of this kind the Théitre 
Francais. has long ceased to afford, and at present, instead of 
aiding young men of ability, it does all that can be done to dis- 

ten them. New pieces are seldom produced, and these 
are almost invariably the works of a few famous men who have 
attained the highest rank as dramatists. Young writers, it seems, 
might as well propose to the authorities at Notre-Dame to furnish 
them with miracle plays as hope to get their works performed 
at the Comédie Frangaise. 

Such at least is averred to be the present state of things by the 
Figaro, a journal which, as we need hardly say, spealis with excep- 
tional authority on matters theatrical, and devotes to thema large 
proportion of its columns, To Englishmen, indeed, there is some- 
thing almost ludicrous in the solemnity with which that paper, 
usually so jocular, treats dramatic atiairs, which are spoken of in a 
tone which could seareely be more grave if weighty political ques- 
tions were being discussed. On this side of the Channel it 
would probably be thought a little ridiculous to talk of actors, 
managers, and plays in so very serious a fashion; but it is 
perhaps difficult to overestimate the importance of the theatres 
im Paris, and a subject is sure to be well dealt with when those 
who have to write on it are thoroughly in earnest about their 
work. Not long ago one of the contributors to the Figaro dis- 
‘coursed at great length and with much grave displeasure on the 
manner in which new pieces are treated at the Théatre Francais, 
and gave a brief history of the Comité de Lecture, which now does 
its work so indifferently. This institution owes its origin, like so 
many other institutions great and little in France, to Napoleon. 
Before he interfered in the aflaivs of the company the whole 
body of actors and actresses decided on the acceptance or rejec- 
tion of the pieces offered to the Theatre. In the famous Moscow 
decree, which gave peculiar rights to the Comédie Frangaise, it was 
ordained that a Committee composed of sociétaires only should 
settle the fute of aspiring authors. The constitution of this Com- 
mittee was altered in the time of Louis Philippe, and again in the 
time of the late , When, strange-to say, actresses were 
finally excluded from it. At present it consists of the manager, 
who is President, of six membres titulaives, and two membres 
swppléants ; and this body, after heariug new pieces read, determines 
whether they shall be taken or refused. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the Comité is not 
expected to listen to all the plays which are proffered. Busy 
actors could not have leisure for such work, and indeed 
would greatly waste their time if they undertook it, inas 
much as there is always. a large proportion of utter trash amo 
the numerous dramas offered to a great theatre. At the Théatre 
Frangais: preliminary clearing is effected by a literary examiner, 
who reads everything sent in and reports to the Comité when he 
fiads a drama worthy of consideration. There ought, it seems, to be 
threeexaminers.at work for the Comédie Frangaise, but at present 
there is only one, who, however, is doubtless competent for his 
work, which ars to consist in the indiscriminate rejection 
of plays. There is little disposition on the part of the manage- 
ment to produce new pieces; the Committee meets but very 
rarely; and, when it does meet, it naturally cannot be troubled 
with the works of unknown men. For some time past it has been 
very difficult for authors to get a hearing, aud even when the 
Committee was apparently more attentive, the fate of the few who 
were allowed to come before it was little to be envied. 

From the article in the Figaro it may be gathered that the 
pructice of discouragme to the utmost all but well-known diama- 


tists has become well established, and the writer gives an amusing 
account of the treatment of two young men who, some fifteen 
years ago, sent a play to the Théitre Fr Their case, 
which he apparently considers typical of the manner in which 
the Committee dealt with authors, was certainly a hard one. 
The examiner was greatly pleased with their production, and 
reported strongly in ita favour. They naturally expected that it 
would shortly be heard by the Committee; but they had to wait 
for the trifling period of a year before that august body deigned to 
tale any notice of them, At last, however, they were summoned, 
and, endeavouring to persuade themselves that all would go well, 
they went to the theatre on the appointed day. They arrived 
before the hour which had been named, and had to wait in the 
meeting-room of the Committee for some time, during which they 
overheard a discussion respecting their play in an adjoining room. 
At last the members of the Committee appeared, headed by the 
manager, who first of all told the young men very sharply that 
they had kept the Committee waiting; and then, when he found 
that they had not brought a copy of their play with them, informed 
them that the reading must be put off, as there was not time to 
look for the manuscript which had been deposited at the theatre. 
He and his colleagues were about to leave the room, when one of 
the authors, indignant at what he rightly thought to be a subter- 
fuge, opened the door of the adjoining room, where the manuscript 
was lying open on the table. The amiable and truthful director 
put the best face on the matter he could, and the play was read ; 
but only two of the actors present gave any signs of attention or 
approval, and when the reading was concluded, the Committee, 
atter a nominal deliberation, rejected the piece. 

Of course the examiner may have been wrong, and may have 
formed. too favourabie a judgment on the dramasubmitted to him ; 
but a piece which produced a deep impression on a highly skilled 
literary judge can scarcely have deserved utterly contemptuous 
treatment; and the proceedings of the Committee showed a deter- 
mination to discourage young authors whieh was doubtless in ac- 
cordance with established usage. If the writer in the Figaro is to 
be believed, the chances of unknown dramatists are now just the 
same as they were at the time when the Comité de Lecture behaved 
in the singular manner which has been described. It is true 
that authors would not now be exposed to wauton insolence; but 
they only escape it in the same way that a man who has to do 
without dinner escapes indigestion. The present Committee does 
not go through the form of listening to pieces and reject them 
summarily without any regard to their merits, because matters are 
now so arranged that new pieces, unless written by authors of 
great celebrity, never reach them. If M.Sardow or M. Dumas 
thinks fit to offer a play, well and good ; but those. who are as yet 
unknown, and who can only ask that their work shall be judged 
on its merits, may petition in vain for a hearing at the theatre in 
the Rue Richelieu. They may make themselves famous and then 
come ; but the Théatre Frangais will have nothing to do with men 
of genius or promise until their powers are known to the world. 
In other words, the institution which is supposed to foster dra- 
matic ability refuses to recognize ability until, owing to the intelli- 
gence of managers with no State aid, it has been discovered. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out that a very grave fault is 
committed by those who direct a national theatre when they thus 
ignore one of its most important functions, and stultify the whole 
theory on which the endowment of theatres is founded, by behav- 
ing in a manner from which it can only be inf-rred that they will 
ineur no responsibility, run no risks, and do not consider them- 
selves competent to pronounce on the powers of untried writers. 
We have drawn attention to these serious shortcomings with 
which the rulers of the Théatre Francais are charged, and to the 
discontent which their conduct has caused, in order to show that 
the enthusiastic admiration which has been expressed for the 
Comédie Frangaise as an institution has been somewhat exagge- 
rated, and that an endowed theatre, with every possible advantage, 
may disgust clever men with the stage, instead of attracting 
them to it. If by extraordinary good fortune difficulties which 
seem absolutely insuperable could be overcome, and if London 
sessed a theatre corresponding to the Théitre Frangais, plays might 
be more fitly represented than they now are; but with regard to 
authors there would very likely be the same failure to exercise 
discrimination, and the same complete want of enterprise, that there 
have been in France. Without any desire whatever to depreciate 
English actors, it may fairly be said that they are not likely to be 
more judicious and more devoted to art than their brethren on 
the other side of the Channel. They would in all probability 
make the same error; and it is well worthy of notice that 
the error of the Comédie Frangaise is one which it would be 
extremely difficult to prevent. Theoretically the system of the 
famous Theatre is a very good one, and little liable toabuse. A 
carefully selected body of men, chosen from amongst actors of the 
highest ability and of great experience, is entrusted with the 
task of deciding on new pieces, and it might be thought that a 
better tribunal could hardly be found. Its members have neces- 
sarily a thorough knowledge of the stage, and ought to have a 
thorough appreciation of that kind of literary excellence which is 
effective on the stage. A committee of literary men would no 
doubt be better qualitied in some respects, but would have great 
difficulty in getting its decrees enforced, as actors in the 
first rank directing a at theatre would probably decline 
to accept with implicit obedience “iy concerning whieh they 
had not been consulted, and wo practically remain the 
judges. It must be remembered, too, that the actors would have 
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a much more substantial motive than literary men of high posi- 
tion could ever have for undertaking a difficult and ungrateful 
task. To obtain the services of the latter, indeed, would probably 
be found impossible. It is difficult to see, then, how any - 
materially different from that of the Comédie Frangaise could be 
adopted, and yet that plan has been found for some time to work 
extremely ill. At what is supposed to be the first of theatres there 
is no opening for young writers of ability, and seemingly there is no 
remedy for the evil, which must continue until actors become more 
enterprising, more intelligent, more thoughtful of the true interests 
of their art. It may be some little time before this improvement 
takes place, and while there are such grievous shortcomings on the 
part of the Comédie Frangaise, those Englishmen who regret that 
we have nothing resembling it may derive some consolation from 
observing that the great endowed Theatre is in one respect no 
better, apparently, than the commonplace establishments which are 
managed merely on ordinary commercial principles. 


A SILESIAN COUNTRY HOUSE. 


aes is a dismal tract of country between the German 
Ocean and the mountains of Saxony, bordered on the west 
by Holland and on the east by Poland, which forms the nucleus 
of the Prussian kingdom. Berlin is placed in its midst, and no 
one who has travelled by daylight from Hamburg or Bremen to 
that most uninteresting of European capitals can fail to under- 
stand some at least of the causes which combine to form the 
singularly unimaginative character of the ordinary North-German. 
An immense sandy plain on which verdure and cultivation are 
principally represented by melancholy pine forests, and which is 
Smedy dotted with tiny red-roofed villages; no welcome hill to 
break the oppressive monotony of the distant horizon—such is the 
landscape which for mile after mile stupefties the faculties of the 
unlucky traveller. After such a journey we can but feel that the 

liness and the dreariness of the capital are in strict accordance 
with the fitness of things. 

Our destination, however, lies south of Berlin, and as the train 
speeds onwards we notice with relief some undulations, even 
reaching the dignity of low hills, and the range of the Riezen 
Gebirge, which forms the Bohemian frontier, shows faintly blue 
before us. In the nearer distance rises a curious conical hill, de- 
tached from any range, and apparently an outlier of the Saxon 
voleanic system. It is entirely composed of basalt, and at the 
mouth of the ancient crater are to be found perfectly fresh-looking 
scoriz. Basaltic columns are often placed at the sides of the 
high roads of the district, and the hard voleanic rock is in some 
request for road-making. Presently, as we are bumping along the 

ving of the Landstrasse, we perceive a much pleasanter-looking 
Revision of the road, free from pavement; but we are not allowed 
to shirk the jolting, for that is the Sommerweg, and must only be 
used in dry weather; and somehow, at whatever season of the 
year we find ourselves on that road, it is never the right time for 
the Sommerweg. But even long German miles must come to an 
end at last, and after passing the little white church with its red 
roof and tiny spire, the carriage draws up before a good-sized 
house, originally in the shape of a Latin cross, but somewhat altered 
by modern hands since the Knights of St. John built it some 
centuries back. Its date is not known, but it succeeded an “ Alte 
Schloss,” the moat of which still surrounds a tree-covered islet. 
The first domestic fact which strikes us is the exceedingly small 
stature of the men servants; the footman, clad in a marvel- 
lous green livery turned up with racoon fur, knee-breeches, and 
gaiters, stands about five feet high, and the coachman is smaller 
still. It is explained by our hosts that the taller men are more 
liable to be suddenly cailed upon to fight for their Vaterland, where- 
as these small people would only be called out in the case of a very 
pressing emergency. So there is an amiable rivalry among the 
great ladies as to who shall secure the shortest servant. The 
great feature in the day is undoubtedly dinner, which takes 

lace at two or three in the afternoon, when the food is of that 
ightfully substantial kind wherein the German nation ex- 
cels. The length of the meal on occasion of a party is appalling, 
and it is apt to be taken for rudeness if one of the unfortunate 
ests finds it out of his power to do ample justice to every dish. 
o gastronomic delicacies belong especially to Silesia; one is 
Pumpernickel, the blackest rye bread, which, eaten with cheese, is 
not unpalatable; the other, Spickgans, being salted strips of raw 
goose, is somewhat startling to an English mind, but it is eaten 
with infinite gusto by all classes of the natives. There is a fish, 
said to be only found in the Elbe and its tributaries, which is in 
some request—it is the Sande, or pike-perch. Asinother parts of 
the Continent, so also here, the fish appears about the middle of 
dinner. After their coffee the gentlemen play a kind of long 
whist for small points, while the ladies, left to themselves, knit, 
talk, and play or sing. About seven or eight there is supper, and 
towards ten the guests depart. Some of the more modern- 
minded people are beginning to shorten these wearisome enter- 
tainments, but they are, still carried out to their fullest extent in 
the country. 

Our host probably fills the office of Amfsvorsteher, in which he 
combines the duties of magistrate and policeman. He has to 
settle disputes between masters and servants, husbands and wives ; 
to fix the day of any village festivity, such as the Schutz-feste; to 


imprison any nae characters whom he may come across. 
Just now, when the dread of Socialism is influencing so strongly 
the mind of the Government, this last duty is no sinecure. Any 
one who, on being questioned, cannot give a satisfactory account 
of himself, is liable to be imprisoned at the magistrate’s pleasure. 
The prison consists of a room at the back of a cottage close by, 
where the prisoner is well lodged and fed; and in one instance 
within our knowledge, where the Herr Baron is the most amiable 
of mortals, the culprit was sent on his journey the next day fur- 
nished for his physical and spiritual improvement with some cigars 
and a New Testament. Where the power is exercised leniently,asin 
this case, the system may not work badly; but it seems a dangerous 
weapon to place in the hands of practically irresponsible persons, 
and one can but tremble at the thought of what may happen when 
the iron hand that now crushes out all liberty of thought and 
action shall be relaxed in death, and when weaker wills may in vain 
strive to stem the torrent so long repressed by force, For liberty 
does not exist in Prussia in any sense in which we understand the 
word. A peasant may not build a cottage on his own land with- 
outa — visit from the Government inspector to ascertain 
that the precise legal distance from the road (not what we call a 
high road, but simply a foot-path through the fields) is not in- 
fringed. A farmer may be compelled to keep the servant with 
whom he has quarrelled. There is incessant petty meddling in 
the affairs of private persons. And, whatever may be the ob- 
jections occasionally made to the decisions of a bench of English 
county magistrates, surely it would be a far worse state of things 
were single squires allowed to enforce the law on their own estates 
with no formality or check of any kind. 

The village consists of three divisions—Ober, Mittel, and Nieder 
—but the houses are nearly continuous, and its total length must 
be four miles. The houses are all detached, and each stands in 
its own little plot of ground; a little further back a second smaller 
building is usually to be seen, provided for the comfort of the 
parents when the eldest son marries, They are all built of wood 
and plaster, in something of the same style as the picturesque 
farmhouses in some of our midland counties, with deeply over- 
hanging eaves. A dog is always tied up near the house, and 
there are usually a few cows, sometimes goats. The peasants ap- 
pear well-to-do and industrious; but they drink a great deal of 
the highly intoxicating Schnapps distilled from potatoes, which are 
grown for this purpose in great quantities all over the district, and 
drunkenness is but too common. The early or late arrival of the 
postman is supposed to be according to the number of houses 
where he has been treated to Schnapps that morning. There is 
apparently an almost total absence of religious feeling among the 


| peasantry. Very few attend the Sunday services, which are cem 


tainly not attractive by their liveliness; and the Herr Pastor, a 
well-meaning man of the Dissenting-minister type, has little in- 
fluence with them. Sunday is not observed more strictly than in 
Roman Catholic countries, the only perceptible difference being 
that it is not considered correct in Silesia for gentlemen to go out 
shooting on Sundays ; but it is the favourite day for dinner parties. 
The Government schoolmasters are often professed infidels, Saltes 
being a very ignorant set of men; and the children grow up wild, 
and ready to receive any mischievous teaching that may come in 
their way. 

All about the district are scattered villages of the Wends, a 
Slav race who have retained their own language, habits, and dress 
in the midst of the German population for many centuries, They 
are curious-looking folk, short and square, with high cheekbones ; 
they intermarry and live entirely among themselves, It is not 
uncommon to find two villages of the same name a mile or two 
apart, called Deutsch and Windisch so-and-so. It is asserted that 
the Wends only became Christian in the last generation, and that 
they are still very superstitious with regard to snakes, which they 
will not kill; it is said that some hundreds of snakes (we presume 
of a harmless kind) once spent the winter curled up together in the 
lower story of a Wendish dwelling. These strange people are 
looked upon with considerable antipathy by their German neigh- 
bours, and must likely the feeling is reciprocated, as the Wends 
must consider themselves the original possessors of the country. 

People who are interested in the question of the disposal of 
superfiuous female population may take an opportunity of pay- 
ing a visit to one of those institutions, peculiar to North 
Germany, for the maintenance of destitute ladies of high birth. 
Since a well-born German girl can by no means condescend to 
earn her bread, and since the number of noble paupers is large, 
benevolent men have built and endowed many a Stift in Silesia 
and Saxony for their reception. The appointment of the ladies is 
in the hands of a committee; but each must have a certain number 
of quarterings, and sometimes is given to “ Founder's 
kin”; the number is limited, and at the head isa Stiftshofmeisterin, 
who is appointed by the Crown, and who in virtue of her office 
takes a high rank of precedence at Court. The ladies need not be 
orphans, and if their parents are alive they spend so many months 
in the year with them ; if they marry, a suitable dowry is provided 
for them. Jn many cases they spend their whole lives in the 
Stift. The Meisterin has absolute control over the others, and has 
to keep peace and order, which must sometimes be a difficult task 
among @ dozen or more idle women. One Stift, which is just 
within the Saxon frontier, and where the ladies are half Saxons, 
half Prussians, is on a palatial scale. It was built about two 
hundred years ago in the Italian style, with a grand approach of 


o day f ' steps and terraces; within is a great marble hall with magnificent 
give permission for a dance at a public-house; and to arrest and | 


staircases on either side. On the first floor is a saloon forty 
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feet high, with a painted ceiling, and on the same floor 
are the guests’ rooms and the Meisterin’s suite of apartments. 
The ladies are lodged above, the seniors having two rooms; they 
all furnish the rooms themselves, and very pretty many of them 
are. They have their private laundry, their maids, and their 
carriages; and, in fact, every luxury to which their birth may 
be considered to entitle them. The endowment funds are invested 
in farms, which are rapidly increasing in value; so that there is 
absolutely a surplus of revenue. One cannot help wondering 
how these luxurious institutions would fare under a demo- 
cratic order of things. Their raison d'étre is not likely to be 
perceived by any but the aristocratic class for whom they are 
founded, and whom alone they benefit. Wisely, as it seems 
to us, the Committee has recently agreed that some of the 
superfluous income shall be devoted to the support of a school 
for the neighbouring peasants’ children ; and this school is estab- 
lished in the Stift grounds. There seems to be a lack of interests 
and occupations among the ladies; and no wonder, for cultivation 
of the intellectual powers does not come at present within the 
German scheme of female education, They can all play the 
piano and sing, often very well; but they have little knowledge 
of the works of the great composers, and prefer the emptiest 
modern music. It must be a dreary life to enter upon at eighteen ; 
for the chances of marriage are not very many, and no other 
career is open to them. 

As far as a foreigner’s observations go, the Prussian social 
system appears to be ina most precarious condition. The lower 
classes are in a state of ferment and upheaval ; while the nobility 
is crystallized, with its medizval institutions, its antiquated 
habits of thought, and its utter want of sympathy with any class 
but itsown. ‘The “ Evangelisch ” form of faith has proved an utter 
failure, as might have been expected from its origin; it is cead 
already with respect to any influence it may have over the people ; 
morality is undermined, party spirit runs high, and there is little 
feeling of security in the country. We have plenty of time for 
reflection on these and kindred topics during our homeward voyage 
from one of the Free Cities to London, which we reach with our 
feelings of attachment to our native land considerably strengthened 
by force of contrast, 


WINTER OPERA. 


qa we last noticed the autumn performances at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre there has been but little to call for com- 
ment. ‘There has been a slight improvement from time to time in 
the band and chorus; but still the performances have been, on the 
whole, of a far lower standard of merit than any which have been 
given at this house for many years past ; the managers apparently 
trusting rather for their audiences to the curiosity to hear Carmen, 
Aida, and Mignon than to the attraction of varied perform- 
ances well done. How far this is a wise policy from a business 
point of view the experience of next season alone can show, and of 
course the general management of the enterprise is a matter for 
the directors only, and is not a fit subject for detailed criticism. 
We can only regret the line of action now taken at Her Majesty's 
in the interests of musical art, and we regret it the more deeply 
from the good effect in spreading a knowledge of, and taste for, 
operatic music which former seasons at cheap prices at this theatre 
have undoubtedly produced. 

Amongst the few operas other than Carmen, Aida, and Mignon, 
which have been produced this season is Les Huguenots, which was 
performed some time ago. Mlle. Ilma di Murska, who was an- 
nounced as Marguerite de Valois, was indisposed, and the part 
was sung at short notice by Mlle. Marie Lido, who sang the florid 
music admirably as far as fluency and execution are concerned, 
but whose voice is too worn to enable her to produce much 
pleasure in her hearers, apart from pure admiration of technical 
skill, She failed to take advantage of the few opportunities for 
showing dramatic feeling which occur in the music, the very ex- 
pressive air “ Ah d’una tal conquista,” in particular, being sung 
in the most stolid and matter-of-fact way. Signor Pinto was the 
Marcel, and showed that he had a fine voice and good method of 
singing, together with considerable dramatic feeling and some 
power as an actor. Want of study of the music, or want of proper 
rehearsal, or perhaps both, led him into one or two unpleasant 
slips. The same causes probably produced the same effect in 
Mr. Carleton’s case. His performance of Nevers, even apart from 
these accidents, was tame and colourless, and his singing exhibited 
a want of spirit and intention. The rest of the cast was Raoul, 
Signor Fancelli; San Bris, Signor Rota; Urbano, Mme. Tre- 
belli, and Valentina, Mme. Pappenheim—one too well known to 
need much comment. We may, however, observe the fact that 
Mme. Pappenheim’s intonation was, on the whole, more persis- 
tently faulty than usual, and also notice that when Mme. Trebelli 
‘was on the stage, she seemed to infuse life, intention, and even 
time into all around her, including chorus and orchestra, which at 
all other times were remarkable for coarseness, want of attack, 
and raggedness of time. The tempi selected by the conductor 
often apveared to us to be faulty, particularly in the case of the 
“Chorale,” which, from its first appearance in the overture to the 
last time of its repetition in the opera, was dragged most painfully; 
the pret and chorus M de 

alois’s garden had all its meaning an try destroyed by being 
us painfully hurried. The bad attack of the chorus produced the 


worst possible effect in the “ Benediction of the Poniards,” the 
sudden forte after the chorus have retired up the stage having its 
effect entirely spoilt by this fault, which cannot be said to have 
redeemed by the accuracy of the sudden stop at the end of the 
same , which was all that could be wished, and showed 
that, with more careful preparation, the chorus would be capable 
of really singing well. 

Soon after this performance of Les Huguenots, Mme. Ilma di 
Murska having recovered from her indisposition appeared as 
Gilda in Verdi’s Rigoletto, Her i was not only admirable 
from the great vocal skill displayed, but was also agreeable, so 
well did she manage her voice ; every weak point in which was 
concealed, not only with perfect technical skill, but so as to 
produce a pleasant artistic effect. Mme. Ilma di Murska’s 
dramatic powers and peculiarities are too well known to 
call for much criticism. In this part, as in all others, 
her strongly marked personal individuality completely masked 
any attempt which she may have made to identify herself 
with the character. Signor Pantaleoni sang Rigoletto, and 
his performance was, on the whole, admirable. His fine voice 
and good method were well shown in the music, his dramatic 
representation of the character both by acting and by expression 
in his singing was excellent, and he produced the effect to be 
obtained from the situation in the great scene with the courtiers 
after Gilda has been carried off. He failed, as most representa- 
tives of this part do, to produce much effect on the audience at 
the end of the preceding act, when Rigoletto discovers that he 
has been helping the Duke's friends to carry off his own daughter, 
and this failure is possibly due to the form of the scene. Ri 
letto has to go up a flight of stairs to enter Gilda’s room, the 
gallery outside of which is so high that, were he to sing the words 
“Ah la maledizione,” and swoon in this place, it would be im- 
possible to fix the attention of the spectators; so that it is neces- 
sary to come down this long flight of stairs to the stage before 
doing so, which produces a pause fatal to the dramatic effect. 
Signor Fancelli was the Duke, and Mme. Trebelli repeated her 
wonderful performance of the small part of Maddalena. Signor Pinto 
appeared as Sparafucile. We may perhaps have an opportunity of 
hearing him in this part when he has by study and rehearsal made 
himself acquainted with the music and its relation to the other 
vocal and instrumental parts, and we therefore defer any notice 
of his performance. The general execution of the opera exhibited 
the defects which we have before noticed on other occasions, The 
band perhaps showed a slight gain of attack and precision, but 
still was far from good, whilst the chorus was quite as bad as at 
any part of this autumn season. 

On Friday, November 21, after having been announced and 
withdrawn the week before, Weber's Oberon was produced for the 
first time this season. It might reasonably have been supposed 
that the postponement was to enable further rehearsals to be had, 
so that the work might be presented in a manner worthy of the 
theatre; but, if such extra rehearsals have taken place, they cer- 
tainly did not appear to have produced much effect, for the whole 
performance was more like an early rehearsal of a new work 
than the first performance in a season of a well-known o 
which had been played in the same theatre only a year ago. That 
such carelessness should be shown in the case of the only work in 
the list of living operas which was written expressly for London 
to a libretto by an English author, and produced with a com- 
pany mainly composed of English artists, does discredit to our 
character as a music-loving nation. But little reverence has been 
shown for either the composer or the dramatic ideas of the 
librettist in the wholesale and ill-judged cuts which have been 
made, and have reduced the story, never perhaps too clear or of 
too strong interest, to an amorphous mass of magical effects and 
irrelevant incidents which may almost be compared to the libretto 
of the Zauberflite. In the performance which we are now noticing, 
almost every detail rete want of proper preparation ; the stage 
machinery worked badly or not at all, the curtain fell before its 
time and rose too late, the ballet were uncertain and hesitating, 
the chorus ragged and out of time and tune, the band by no means 
good, and the singers uncertain and anxious. Indeed, Signor Fan- 
celli’s nervous eagerness in watching for his cues was contagious, 
and produced a corresponding feeling of anxiety among the audi- 
ence. It is, however, only fair to him to say at once that his great 
care prevented him from sinning often against time, and indeed his 
whole performance of Sir Huon was extremely good. Mme. Pap- 
penheim appears as Reiza, and cannot be said to have done much 
to help the lame general performance ; the general uncertainty of 
time and intonation encouraged her great fault of singing out of 
tune,and in the midst of the general confusion she obviously suffered 
too much under the apprehension of un absolute breakdown of the 
whole music to be able to display. the dramatic feeling which she 
undoubtedly possesses. Her delivery of “Ocean, mighty monster ” was 
tame and wearisome to the last degree, and in short the excellences 
which we noticed in the performance of this last year were 
omitted, the blame lying certainly more on her surroundings than 
on herself. Signor Pantaleoni was the Sherasmin, and by his per- 
formance increased the good opinion which we had already formed 
of his abilities ; his histrionic representation of the character was 
quiet and manly without being dull, and he showed considerable 
humour without being obtrusive. He knew the music and 
it steadily, and with a good deal of dramatic feeling ; and if anh 
of his success with the audience was due to the fact that most of 
the time he was on the stage he had the advantage of the support 
of Mme. Trebelli, yet a very large share was due to his personal 
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and the artistic care which he bestowed upon his work. 
e. Trebelli’s representation of Fatima went far in saving the 
performance from failure. Not only did she display as usual 
the perfection of vocalization and strong dramatic talent, but 
she exercised to the full her power, which we have noticed above, 
of compelling all around her to do well; the only possible criti- 
cism being that her performance was worthy of herself. The part 
of Puck was taken by Mlle. Barnadelli. She has a contralto voice 
which is in parts of great beauty, but which is of very unequal 
quality ; her vocalization leads us to suppose that she has not as yet 
had much training, so that, should she have the wisdom to devote 
some time to study, her voice may gain uniformity of tone. 
At present we fear that she cannot hope for much success, 
The mermaid’s song was set down for Mlle. Stelzner, but we 
cannot say how she sang the music, as, from some mistake about 
the cue, this song broke down so completely that many a conductor 
would have stopped the performance and recommenced the move- 
ment. Signor Li Calsi preferred, however, to go on; and, after 
some of the mosi terrible noise and discord ever heard in an opera- 
house, he succeeded in bringing about some sort of agreement be- 
tween the singer and his orchestra. 

Signor Frapolli being indisposed, the part of Oberon was taken, 
“at very short notice,” by Signor Carrion. His beautiful voice, of 
true tenor me , Suited the music admirably, and he sang the 
er skilfully and steadily. We can only hope that he will not be 
ed into the popular error that strength means loudness, and so be 
tempted to force his voice; for, should he do so, we venture to 
prop esy that its beauty of quality will disappear, and that the 

tremolo will seize on him. Strength can be indicated by 
feeling and expression in the music, backed up by good acting, 
without shouting and screaming; and really intelligent musical 
amateurs are better satistied with a note of agreeable quality, 
steadily sung, in correct tune and of moderate loudness, than with 
one sung loudly and unsteadily, even though it may be produced 
from a register to which it does not naturally belong. 


REVIEWS. 


LETTERS OF CHARLES DICKENS.* 


. ee brief preface prefixed to the present collection of letters 
written by Dickens is signed by the two ladies whose 
affectionate care has contributed their own treasured possessions and 
brought together and arranged the other materials for their work. 
It is in no way intended to su e or to rebuke the well-known 
biography of his friend by the late Mr. Forster, the merits of 
which, except that it is ey Uy as to correspondence, are 
admitted. It is true, indeed, that at the time of its publica- 
tion some one ventured to call this Life, in chemical language, 
a Bi-forsterate of Dickens, because it seemed as if the personal 
element of the ro himself occupied too large a place, 
and the subject of the book was not shown sufficiently in 
his relation to other persons. This name had, of course, more 
of smartness than of precise truth in it; nevertheless it served 
to express a general feeling that justice had not been done to 
Dickens in those portions of his life which did not come into close 
contact with that of his historian, and in those parts of his cha- 
racter which could not be exhibited in his dealing with publishers, 
and in his performances as author, journalist, and public reader. 
The result was, in fact,something perhaps harder and less genial than 
the reality. ‘There was clearly room for another likeness—a softer 
one, and one more delicately touched. This is now given in his own 
letters, and it may fairly be hung side by side with the former por- 
trait without disparagement to either. Both are the result of the in- 
tention to display the original in the most favourable light. The 
two pictures are in perfect keeping, and may be viewed and studied 
together with advantage to both. It would, indeed, be strange if 
they widely dilfered, for the materials used are to some extent 
common to both. Several of the letters now given for the first 
time at length were used by Mr. Forster, and there are letters 
from Dickens to him which were not printed in his biography. 
The arrangement of the volumes is much to be commended. 
The letters are divided into convenient groups, and each is pre- 
ceded by some explanatory matter which helps at once to link 
them together and to them serve as a sort of irregular 
biography, as well as to indicate, when necessary, the persons to 
whom and the occasions upon which the letters were written. The 
inconvenience of footnotes is in this way very felicitously avoided, 
and the whole can be read pleasantly and without interruption. 
There are several series of letters, some of them dating from the 
time when Dickens began to know le who were worth know- 
ing, and extending to the date of his own death, or to that of his 
correspondents. One of the most remarkable of these is formed by 
the letters addressed to Macready, beginning in 1837. The first isan 
izvitation to alittle dinner to celebrate the conclusion of Pickwick, 
and the latest is to be found among the last now printed. One of 
these is irresistibly droll. It was written soon after Macready’s 
retirement to Sedna on leaving the stage, and treats him as a 


country gentleman, ignorant of London, who may perhaps have to 


come up to it as member for his county. He is warned against 


* The Letters of Charles Dickens. Edited by his Sister-in-Law and 
his eldest Daughter. 2 vols. London: Chapman & Hall. 


the dangers of the metropolis; he is not to ask his way except 
from a policeman, whom he can recognize by his “ being dressed 
in blue, and by the top of his hat being made of sticking-plaster.” 
He must not bet with pea-and-thimble men. He is advised to go 
to Drury Lane Theatre, and is told it is near the Strand, and so on. 
Finally there isa postscript—“ I forgot to mention that the black 
equestrian figure you will see at Charing Cross, as you go down to 
the House, is a statue of King Charles the First.” In a very dif- 
ferent vein from this is the letter written to the same friend 
on the death of his first wife, and which is a model of all 
that should, and of all that should not, be expressed upon such an 
occasion. Immediately preceding this is another letter of the 
same kind, written to his friend Mrs. Watson, of Rockingham 
Castle, on the death of her husband; as sympathetic and as 
judicious in its topics as the other, but altogether a different 
letter; each affording evidence of its having been carefully 
devised in the manner best suited in the particular case to effect 
its object. 

The letters to Cattermole and other artists engaged in the illus- 
tration of his works show the thoroughness with which Dickens 
always addressed himself to the performance of everything he 
took in hand. His motto was, “ What is worth doing at all is 
worth doing well.” It was the same with him in the business and 
in the amusements of his life. His belief in it was especially shown 
when he was getting up and presiding over the private and quasi- 
private theatrical performances in which he excelled so much both 
as actor and manager. That stage-carpenter uttered a serious truth 
who said to Dickens, without seeing the comic side of his 
remark, “ Ah, sir, it’s a universal observation in the profession, sir, 
that it was a great loss to the public when you took to writing 
books!” A great many of the letters now published relate to 
these theatricals. We might almost say too many; but only 
because there are enough, and more than enough, to exhibit 
Dickens as he was when promoting or preparing the entertain- 
ments of which he was the life and soul, and that more space 
might otherwise have been left to show him as he was when not 
so engaged. The imperious love of doing all things well, and his 
strong confidence in himself as being the person best fitted by 
nature to do them well, is amusingly illustrated when he explains 
to Cattermole the arrangements for the earliest of these per- 
formances. It took place at what was then Miss Kelly’s little 
theatre in Soho. “The admission will be by cards of in- 
vitation; nobody can ask any p»rson without the knowledge 
and sanction of the rest, my objection being final.” Indeed 
the singular success of the dramatic performances under- 
taken by Dickens larzely depended upon the personal trouble he 
took about them, and his readiness to assume absolute authority, 
responsibility, and direction. The want of these is a frequent 
source of failure in such attempts; as it is in other more impor- 
tant affairs. Nor can these qualities of Dickens be regarded with- 
out deep interest when it is recollected under what circumstances 
in early life his characteristic independence and self reliance were 
probably formed. The hard lot of his early boyhood was endured 
by him with more than manly dignity and patience, and for a 
time he lived under conditions which might have been permanently 
degrading, if his nature had been capable of degradation. How 
the predilection to be always the first among those about him, and 
with whom he was in any way concerned, was tempered by the 
most kindly spirit, is amply shown in this collection of letters. 

One correspondent stands apart from the rest, as always residing 
at a distance, and forming no part of the habitual society of which 
Dickens was the centre. In the summer of 1846 he made the 
friendship of M. de Cerjat of Lausanne, with whom he afterwards 
maintained a constant exchange of letters every year. On his 


| side Dickens furnished the annals of his own family life, and a'so 


entered into public and political topics more seriously than it ap- 
pears to have been his custom to do with less remote acquaint- 
ances. In 1849 the frightiul scenes at the hanging of the Mannings 
led him to dwell on the expediency of private executions. He 
despairs of getting the change made, “ the Whig motto when in 
office being ‘laissez faire.’ I think Peel might do it, if he came 
in.” In 1855 the Crimean war is deplored as interfering with the 
prosecution of domestic reforms; but he adds, “ Fer all this it is 
an indubitable fact, I conceive, that Russia Must BE stopped, and 
that the future peace of the world renders the war imperative 
upon us.” During the Civil war in America Dickens seems to 
have been with the South rather than with the North, and wrote 
in February 1861:—“I venture to predict that the struzyzle 
of violence will be a very short one, and will be soon succeeded by 
some new compact between the Northern and Southern States.” 
And in May 1863 he writes:—“ A German friend just come 
home from America, maintains that the conscription will succeed 
in the North, and that the war will be indefinitely prolonged. I 
say ‘No,’ and that however mad and villanous the North is, the 
war will finish by reason of its not supplying soldiers.” 

Although in politics what is called a Liberal, Dickens always 
reserved to himself entire freedom of opinion. The cant of 
the humanitarian was as hateful to him as any other cant, and 
when a formidable colonial insurrection had been promptly and 
effectually quelled, he did not join in the outery which prevailed 
at the time. In 1865 he wrote to M, de Cerjat :— 


Only the other day was a meeting of jaw-bones of asses at Manchester, 
to censure the Jamaica Governor for the manner of putting down the in- 
surrection! So we are badgered about New Zealanders and Hottenwwis, 
as if they were identical with men in clean shirts at Camberwell, and were 


| to be bound by pen and ink accordingly. 
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For purposes of practical benevolence at home he was always ready 
to do his best and give his best. It is only to be regretted that 
the persistent dislike and distrust of the upper classes to be found 
in his writings must have largely interfered with his intentions, and 
indeed that it may have had a tendency to sever those whom it 
must have been his real wish to bring together. Abundant as were 
his means of observation, in all the wonderful variety of his 
characters there is no real lady or gentleman. His Child's History 
of England shows how little he was capable of throwing himself 
back upon the past, and of tracing to its origin the fine inheri- 
tance which the present has received from it. Yet there are 
many letters in these volumes to show how full he could be of 
respect and loyalty, and of his anxiety in all stations to render to 
every one his due. The courttous reply to a stranger who was 
disappointed of seats at a reading at Dover is an instance of this; 
and there are many others. 

The letters to Mr. W. H. Wills, so long associated with him at 
the office of Household Words and All the Year Round, display 
the pains and minute care taken by Dickens as an editor, as well 
as his kindness to young authors, and his consideration for those 
in his employment. It is not surprising that fine passages of descrip- 
tion should constantly be met with. There are accounts of Genoa 
and Venice, of a remarkable ascent of Vesuvius, uf Niagara, with 
always some fresh and original touches to distinguish them from 
other descriptions of the same places. He was in the great Staple- 
hurst railway accident in 1865, and the letter to his friend Mitton, 
giving his personal narrative of it, is one of the most striking in 
the volumes. On this, and on other occasions of lesser peril, the 
marvellous presence of mind of Dickens was of the greatest value 
to others and to himself. 

The criticisms on public actors to be found in these letters are 
good and interesting; but he was evidently not hopeful about the 
national drama, and it is the appearance of a French actor (Fechter) 
upon the London stage which gives occasion to most of them. 

e complains of the want of an effective and harmonious whole 
in the English theatres, and of the evil influence of the music-halls 
upon the general taste. The wonderfully popular and successful 
American readings naturally give their subject to many of the 
letters of the latter part of their writer's life, when he was engaged 
in that succession of overstrained exertions which no doubt con- 
tributed to hasten his end; but substantially they add little or 
nothing to what had previously been published about them. 

Two collections of letters, at present inaccessible, owing to the 
absence of their owners from England, may be looked forward to 
as likely to give additional value to future editions. These are 
the letters addressed to the Lyttons, father and son, and those of 
which Sir Henry A, Layard was the recipient. 


GREENE'S RUSSIAN ARMY IN TURKEY.* 
(First Notice.) 


_—— is certainly one of the most important contributions to 
military history which have appeared for many years. Lieu- 
tenant Greene brings to the task of relating the Russo-Turkish 
war the advantage of having been present at a great many of the 
most important operations, including the third battle of Plevna, 
the bloody actions of Shipka at the end of August 1877, and the pas- 
sage of the Balkans with Gourko’s column in the following winter. 
He appears to have had full access to all the field orders issued, and 
to have been on intimate terms with many of the principal staff 
officers, and has thus been enabled to prepare a strictly accurate 
account of the war as seen from the Russian side. But to these 
advantages his book shows that Mr. Greene adds the possession of 
special qualifications for undertaking the office of a military 
critic and historian. The work he has now published is a singu- 
larly clear and complete record of the war, which ought to 
be carefully studied by every officer in the British army, for it 
contains a great many most important lessons which both our 
army and Government would do well to lay to heart, although, 
from our usual carelessness in such matters, it is not to be ex- 
pected that we shall do so. The book, as Lieutenant Greene 
admits—and as, perhaps, was only natural from the kind reception 
he received—has a bias towards the Russian side, a stronger bias, 
indeed, than the writer is perhaps aware of; but the aim at im- 
partiality is as clear as the spirit of accuracy and the painstaking 
ability which have been brought to bear on the compilation. 

The first part of the work is devoted to the organization of the 
Russian army—its equipment, administration, and method of 
tactices—and furnishes a complete and exhaustive account of the 
subject. The next two parts deal with the campaigns in Bulgaria 
and Armenia respectively ; the book concludes with a very inter- 
esting and intelligent criticism on the use of field works for attack 
and defence, and their effects on modern tactics. It is ac- 
companied by an excellent atlas, which is a model of what such 
maps should be, and is surpassed only by the atlas attached 
to Rousset’s “ Hi of the Crimean War”—a work, we may 
observe by the way, which it isextraordinary should not yet have 
found a translator into English. 

It is impossible to give any detailed account of a work which 
deals with a great subject in such completeness and detail. But 

* The Russian Army in Turkey, and its in Tu i 
1878. By F. V. Gems, First in the Corp of 
Army, and lately Military Attaché to the United States Legation at 
St. Petersburg. London: ‘Allen & Co. 


the general conclusions brought out by a study of it are, we 
should say, first, the bad generalship of the chief Russian com- 
manders ; secondly, the endurance of the Russian troops under 
hardship and fatigue, and the stubbornness with which they took 
punishment in action—a very different quality, be it observed, from 
the sort of conduct which wins great results ; and, lastly, the ex- 
traordinary incompetence of their adversaries. This is an element 
in the case to which Lieutenant Greene does not always allow suffi- 
cient weight. He admits, indeed, that the Turks threw away all 
the chances offered them one after the other; but, not having the 
means of insight into what took place on the other side, he does 
not dwell on the worse than folly which characterized the Turkish 
strategy from first to last. To understand this fully the book 
must be read by the light of Colonel Valentine Baker's valuable 
work; we may add that the admirable conduct of the Turkish 
troops on numerous fields could be done justice to only by one 
serving with them. 

As to the first of these points, the bad generalship on the 
Russian side, the mode adopted of opening the campaign, to 
begin with, was extremely weak. The Russians, as in sy tl 
the war with insufficient strength, and their throwing a single 
army corps across the Danube, where it remained for a time with- 
out support or the means of retreat, invited its destruction. It 
was only because they were supposed to be in i of having 
the chance of striking a blow in this way that the previous inacti- 
vity of the Turks could be reasonably accounted for. They were 
credited with having a deep-laid plan of luring the Russians over 
the Danube, and then falling on and overwhelming the force thrown 
across in advance; and the Russians certainly gave them ev 
chance of carrying out such a plan; yet the Turks did absolutely 
nothing, but allowed the moral superiority given by the initiative 
to remain from the first with their adversaries. And as they began 
so they went on throughout; the Russians were constantly offering 
them chances for striking a decisive blow, of which they made 
no use. 

The next great operation, the second battle of Plevna, was very 
badly fought in point of generalship. A strongly fortified position 
was attacked without a proper reconnaissance, and by an infe- 
rior force to that which held it. The attack “was made by 
two columns, not in supporting distance, but wholly independent 
of each other. The regiments were sent to the assault one after 
the other, not at the critical moment, when the regiment engaged 
was beginning to waver, but after it had been wholly driven back. 
The tactical formation of two lines of company columns was main- 
tained long after the troops came under fire. This close forma- 
tion partially accounts for the great losses incurred, about twenty- 
five per cent. of all the troops on the field.” These losses were 
indeed tremendous, being more than seven thousand out of thirty 
thousand e Two regiments lost three-fourths of their 
numbers. Yet, as Lieutenant Greene observes, “‘ when they were in- 
spected a day or two afterwards by the Grand Duke, they were in 
good spirits, notwithstanding their rough handling. The trait 
which more than any other distinguishes the Russian soldier is his 
steadiness and solidity ; he never has taken a panic; and, tho 
he was terribly defeated, there was none now. Some of 
wounded carried exaggerated tales to Sistova, and a grand 
stampede took place among the inhabitants and camp-followers on 
both sides of the bridge. But there was nothing of the kind among 
the troops. Had Osman followed them, he would probably have met 
with a very stubborn opposition. . . . It would appear at first sight 
as if Osman had made a great mistake in not pursuing the force 
which he had so signally defeated, especially as he had probably 
a considerable force of fresh troops in hand which had not been 
engaged at all. Yet it isa fact that every offensive movement of 
the Turks throughout the war came to nought. And it is more 
than probable that Osman did exactly the wisest thing ; he felt 
sure that the Russians would come at him again as soon as they 
had got a few more men together, and he therefore kept his troo 
on their own ground, and set them to work as hard as they ¢ 
with their spades.” 

This great check having been received, the false position in which 
the Russians had placed themselves became apparent. They had 
made the error of ety nog enemy and beginning the 
war with an inadequate force. “The singular part of it is, that 
the same mistake was committed in 1828, and again in 1829.” 
However, the wisest plan available, of standing on the defensive 
and awaiting reinforcements, was now adopted, and the Russian 
administration must be credited with the resolution they 
brought to the business; still more admirable was the passive 
courage with which the troops stood the punishment they got in 
their efforts to break down the Turkish resistance, notably at 
Plevna and Shipka. Lieutenant Greene’s very clear account of 
the operations which make up the so-called third battle of Plevna 
shows that the plan adopted for assaulting the Turkish field-works 
was of a kind that could hardly end otherwise than in failure, It 
assumed that a number of practically independent assaults should 
be delivered simultaneously at points distant many miles from each 
other, and without any effective means of communication, for 
messages sent from one part of the field to another had to make 
a lengthy circuit. For success under such circumstances a strong 
general was needed, who had his army thoroughly in hand ; who 
could be sure of being implicitly obeyed; and in whom the sub- 
ordinate generals should have implicit confidence. - All these con- 
ditions were wanting. The army before Plevna was nominally 
under the command of Prince Charles of Roumania; it might as 
well have been under the command of the Lord Mayor of London; 
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the real commander, when a young reigning duke without ex- 
perience or training is for political reasons given the nominal com- 
mand of an army, will be the chief of the staff, in this case General 
Zotof. General Zotof, says Mr. Greene, was unfortunately not a 
general of the calibre to command eighty thousand men—very few 
generals are—but even if he had been a military genius of the 
first order he would not have hadachance. For “a few days 
before the closing movement on Plevna began, the assistant chief 
of the general staff, Major-General Levitsky, arrived to ex- 
plain the wishes of the Commander-in-Chief. On the day 
that the bombardment began the Commander-in-Chief arrived 
in person, and with him the chief of the staff, General 
Nepokoitchitsky. . . . Finally the Emperor was present, with 
the Minister of War and a large suite. The Emperor came merely 
as a spectator to encourage the troops by his presence. But 
the Emperor of Russia is regarded by every Russian soldier, 
from the highest to the lowest grade, with a feeling which it is 
difficult to explain in other countries, and it is not possible for 
him to be a mere spectator.” Thus the Russians outdid the folly 
we committed at the beginning of the Peninsular war, of super- 
seding Wellesley by Burrard and Burrard by Dalrymple on the 
field of battle. It is easy to understand the scene of confusion 
which must have been presented at Russian headquarters, and the 
conflict of orders that must have ensued with this huge disjointed 
staff. The difficulty is to understand how any orders ever got 
executed. It followed of course that the attack, instead of being 
simultaneous, was made without any unity of purpose at different 
times upon different points, and thus had all the elements of 
failure. Further, the previous reconnaissance had been so super- 
ficial that the existence of the Krishin redoubt on the south of 
the town, the fire from which took Skobeleff’s columns com- 
pletely in flank, and was mainly instrumental in his defeat, was 
not ascertained. His attack, although it afforded the young 
General an opportunity for exhibiting his brilliant courage, 
was thus doomed to failure; the attack on the Gri- 
vitza redoubt was also only partially successful, because 
the different columns sent against it did not attack simul- 
taneously, and were not properly supported. Lieutenant 
Greene’s opinion is that the Russians were defeated at Plevna, 
“not because the position was impregnable, nor because they had 
not sufficient forces, but because they were ignorant of the 
enemy’s position, and failed to concentrate their efforts on 
the decisive points.” Out of 103 battalions present only 72 were 
actually brought into action. The losses were enormous, about 
18,000 out of 60,000 actually under fire ; nevertheless it does not 
follow that the attack as a mere matter of going in against the 
enemy’s position was made in the best style. The truth is that a 
mere butcher's bill is not an essential test of the quality of troops. 
That the Russian troops took their severe punishment well is in- 
contestable ; but it is quite possible that a greater amount of dash 
would have been rewarded with success. Skobeleff’s first assault 
lasted about an hour; in other words, the advance was not con- 
tinuous. Now when troops begin to stand still under such a fire as 
that coming from the Turkish field works on that day, their chance 
of carrying the position becomes less every moment; and it may 
be permitted to doubt whether French troops in their best days, 
or German troops either, would not have carried the position with 
—_ and with much less loss than the Russians suffered in their 
ure, 

With the investment of Plevna under the direction of Todleben, 
and the final surrender of Osman with his army, it is impossible to 
deal here. Lieutenant Greene observes of the defence of Plevna 
that it is the one thing which relieves the Turks from the charge 
of complete incompetency, but he considers that the praise accorded 
to the defence, especially by the Russians, is exaggerated. “The 
genius of Osman’s whole defence lies in this—that, so long as he 
could maintain himself close to the flank of the Russians, he com- 
pletely paralysed their fartheradvance ... . yet he failed to com- 
— the limitations of his system, and by overstraining it lost 

is whole army.” Why did not Osman retreat before the invest- 
ment was complete? Lieutenant Greene quotes the reasons which 
Osman himself gave to Todleben. He did not retreat because he 
felt sure that the Russians would continue to throw away their 
men in assaults on the Turkish works, ‘He longed for these 
assaults from day today.” Further, he had received a lot of pro- 
visions and reinforcements; and, lastly, “the war council at the 
Seraskeriate in Constantinople had telegraphed him positive and 
explicit orders not to retreat under any circumstances.” This re- 
minds one of the last of the twelve reasons which a famous 
Governor once gave for not firing a salute—that there was no 
powder, 


CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY.* 


E have here a fourth series of the historical sketches which 

Miss Yonge has somewhat fancifully named “Cameos.” 

Our attention is especially directed to this quaint title because the 
binder has sent the book forth with what at first sight looks like 
a large white and grey wafer stuck on its dark brown cover. On 
examination, this turns out to be the semblance of a Wedgwood 
cameo of a steed bestridden by a classical-looking figure, whether 
of hero or of Amazon we cannot say, who has just let fly a Par- 


* Cameos from English History. Reformation Times. By the Author 
Redclyffe.” Fourth Series. London: Macmillan & Co. 


thian shaft. If our description should not be quite accurate, we 
must plead that we have not a magnifying-glass at hand. “ Plain 
people ”—to use a favourite expression of Lord Macaulay’s— 
will, we should think, be puzzled to make out the connexion be- 
tween this device and English history in general, or the Reforma- 
tion period in particular. 

However, the outward array of a book is a question of taste. 
At any rate the binder has succeeded in making this volume so 
“kenspeckled,” as the North-country word is, that it can be at 
once recognized among a pile of others; and this is some ad- 
vantage. Miss Yonge must forgive us for having been for 
a moment distracted by the cameo outside from studying the 
“cameos” within. When we turn to these, we find the 
author at her best. It is a long time since we have read 
so pleasant a book of its kind for young people. Miss Yon 
knows how to make her subject interesting and entertaining with- 
out turning history into romance or degrading it into gossip. 
We meet in these days with many excellent school-books whic 
we regard with the utmost respect, but which raise in us a feel- 
ing of thankfulness that we are not the children who are expected 
to read them. Nosuch feeling is awakened by the perusal of Miss 
Yonge’s Cameos. Indeed we should think that a schoolgirl who 
failed to find this volume interesting might be given up as far as 
any hope of making her astudent of history is concerned. We say 
a schoolgirl, because, though there is no reason why boys too 
should not read and profit by the book, we think that Miss Yonge 
has had girl-readers chiefly in her eye. It is for them especially, 
we imagine, that such pains have been spent upon analysing and 
working out the female characters of the period. Not that she in 
any way exaggerates the part, whether for good or for evil, that 
women have played in the world. She does not allow the history 
of Henry VIII.’s reign to degenerate into a history of his six 
wives. Still it is clear that she has taken especial interest in 
studying the characters of the women who have appeared on the 
historical stage, and that she has formed an independent judgment 
upon them. But whether she describes men or women, Miss 
Yonge shows equal power of making them living beings to her 

upils. She has the novelist’s art of throwing in little character- 
istic touches which help the reader to realize the persons and 
scenes of which she writes; yet she can resist the temptation which 
besets the novelist turned historian to improve-and over-colour the 
facts. In the present work the author has had a difficult period 
to treat, though her task is in some measure facilitated by her not 
having felt herself under any obligation to keep her own religious 
and ecclesiastical views out of sight, No one could expect or wish 
the author of The Heir of Itedclyffe to affect a philosophical 
superiority to all forms of creed. From her description of Vittoria 
Colonna, who “read and thought deeply over the religious con- 
troversy of her time, gaining enlightenment to her faith, though 
never losing her grasp on the unity and Catholicity of her Church,” 
a reader who had no previous knowledge of Miss Yonge’s works 
could at once foresee what view the author would take of the 
Reformation. The reigns of Edward VI. and of Mary are classed 
together as “intolerant and destructive.” The Catholicity of the 
English Church is asserted with no uncertain sound :— 

Elizabeth would fain have made it [the English Church] like her father’s 
Church, only with her own supremacy. Parker's was a far higher and 
more Catholic ideal. The attacks of the Romanists, the clamours of the 
Puritans, and the necessity which grew on Elizabeth of maintaining herself 
by Protestant aid, prevented Parker’s standard from being carried out, but 
it has never been entirely lost, and from time to time has been brought to 
light. The inner life which proves ours to be indeed a part of the visible 
Church had been preserved through all the vicissitudes of the past reigns, 
and the Church of England continued her existence as a branch of the 
Church Catholic, showing her unbroken connection with the foundation of 
the Apostles. 

But Miss Yonge, however clearly she asserts her own views, 
has too high an appreciation of moral nobility of character, 
whether it be found in Romanist, Anglican, or Puritan, ever to be 
a mere partisan; and though extreme Protestants will hardly like 
her book, they cannot with justice complain of its tone. For one 
so far gone in heresy as Servetus indeed, she can find no word of 
pity; and though not usually biassed in favour of Calvin, she 
does her best to excuse the part he bore in Servetus’s destruction. 
But in less extreme cases she displays a tolerance and charity 
which do not often accompany pronounced opinions on any side. 
Nor does she close her eyes to the sins of the orthodox. She has 
not a particle of sympathy with that “ fatal Continental indifference 
to purity of morals compared with purity of doctrine,” which she 
ascribes to the Church of France in the days of Francis I. In 
fact this, like all her works, is pervaded by a tone of plain 
and uncompromising morality which is agreeable, if only for a 
change. In these days we are so surfeited with paradoxes, 
we are so wearied with demonstrations that black is white 
and white black, that we welcome a writer who retains a 
simple belief in the ancient virtues of courage and loyalty, honest, 
and purity. Her ever present sense of the vital importance bo 
of right thinking and right acting undeniably imparts a faint but 
unmistakable didactic flavour to all she writes. But—in despite 
of the common notion that didactic is only another word for dull 
—she is never dull; and children at least like a writer all the 
better for having clear ideas of right and wrong. 

The mention of Vittoria Colonna, Servetus, and the Church 
of France will show that Miss Yonge allows a wide range 
to the history of England. Her first chapter, “The Traitor 
Constable,” recounts the story of Bourbon’s treason and its 
results, The death of the Chevalier Bayard of course comes 
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within this subject ; and the dying rebuke given by the blameless 
knight to the apparently successful traitor is an incident after the 
author’s own heart. Throughout this chapter she makes herself 
the advocate of the Emperor Charles V., well-nigh forsaking 
historic calm in the earnestness with which she arraigns the in- 
justice of the world in preferring his rival Francis. Prince 
Bismarck himself could hardly display more indignation against 
Frenchmen, or more implicit belief in the virtues of their con- 
querors. That Francis was as selfish and ambitious as she repre- 
sents him we can well believe ; our only doubt is whether Charles 
was so very much better. But though Miss Yonge sets the 
Emperor's public, and indeed his private, character high, especially 
considering what the standard then was, she frankly admits that, 
for a devout prince and a wise man, he was disgracefully glut- 
tonous, and that neither physician nor confessor could keep him 
from eating himself into fits of indigestion. 

However, we will not dwell on these foreign chapters, interest- 
ing though they are. Our chief concern is with the author's treat- 
ment of English history. Tho least satisfactory parts of her book 
are the chapters on Wolsey’s fall and Henry VIII.’s divorce. 
They are well written indeed, and show good taste and refinement 
in the manner of dealing with delicate subjects; but, strange to 
say, the author does not seem to have availed herself of Mr. 
Brewer's invaluable introduction to the fourth volume of the 
Letters and Papers of the Reign of Henry VIII. She still attri- 
butes to the French ambassador, the Bishop of Tarbes, acting 
as Wolsey’s instrument, the first suggestion to Henry of a 
doubt as to the validity of his marriage. Now this story, which 
the sagacity of Lingard had already questioned, has been entirely 
discredited by Mr. Brewer. At any rate the Bishop of Tarbes was 
not the originator of the King’s doubts. We now know that 


secret negotiations for stud benedictum divortium, to quote the 
words of one of the negotiators, had been on foot at the Court of | 
Rome some months before the Bishop asked his startling question | 
Pr ape that he ever did ask it, which is more than doubtful. 
All the evidence seems in favour of the theory of Lingard and Mr. 
Brewer that the story was a pure invention of the King and | 
‘Wolsey. Whether it was, as Miss Yonge represents, Wolsey, 
who, in furtherance of his own political schemes, first conceived 
the plan of a divorce, is also far from certain. It is quite 
as probable that, as he himself intimated, he only gave in to 
the scheme because he found the King set upon it. An acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Brewer's work would have enabled Miss Yonge to 
introduce the striking incident of Bishop Fisher's unexpected ap- 
pearance in the Legatine Court to utter a protest against the pro- 
posed divorce. Had she known of this incident, she would, we 
think, hardly have omitted to tell her readers how, even in the 
time-serving sixteenth century, an English prelate was found to 
emulate the example of John the Baptist at the court of Herod. 
Tn her account of Wolsey’s fall, she seems to have forgotten the 
proceedings against him in the Court of King’s Bench, or rather 
to have transferred the scene to the Parliament House. After 
— the failure of one impeachment in Parliament, she 
adds :— 


A second impeachment was then drawn up, accusing him of having ac- 

cepted the legatine commission without the King’s consent ; and thus having 
transgressed the statute of premunire..... Wolsey, who constantly re- 
ceived kind messages in secret from the King, preferred trusting himself to 
his master’s mercy, rather than to the judgment of his hostile peers; so, 
though he could have shown the King’s hand and seal to his appointment, 
he pleaded guilty. 
We do not know what is Miss Yonge’s authority for this second 
impeachment. Perhaps she has been misled by the language of 
Cavendish, who, after mentioning the failure of the Bill “to have 
my lord condemned of treason,” continues, “Then were his enemies 
compelled to indict him in a premunire,” as if he was still speak- 
ing of the proceedings in Parliament. In reality, two bills of in- 
dictment had been preferred against Wolsey in the King’s Bench 
a fortnight or more before Parliament met. The judgment of 
forfeiture, which Miss Yonge mentions as if it was a result of the 
impeachment in Parliament, was given by the Court of King’s 
Bench. In the description of the state of things when Wolsey 
was at the height of power there is some exaggeration :— 

No Parliaments were held for seven full years, for Wolsey contrived to 
raise a sufficient sum for all purposes by loans from merchants, from the 
royal estates, and by all those arbitrary modes of raising contributions 
which had made Henry VII. unpopular, but to which nobody objected in 
his hearty bright-mannered son. 


In strict accuracy, we should read “ nearly seven years,” the inter- 
val having just fallen short of “seven full years.” That “ nobody 
objected” to Henry VIIL.’s extra-parliamentary ways of raising 
money is a statewent which must be taken with some reserve. 
People objected so strongly to the “Amicable Grant” of 1525 
that the King found it necessary to withdraw his demand and to 
perdon those who had resisted his commissioners. Henry saved 

is popularity indeed, but only by yielding to the storm, and 
throwing the odium on his minister. We note that the author 
adheres to the doubtful story that Anne Boleyn was “ sent, at 
about fourteen, as an attendant to Mary Tudor on her marri 
with Louis XII.” The better opinion seems to be that the 
“ Madamoyselle Boleyne” in the fist of Mary Tudor's gentle- 
‘women was Anne’s elder sister Mary Boleyn. 

Among the Tudor women, the author has a half-liking for 
Queen Mary, to whom she gives the praise of being “the only 
woman of all her family who was always a lady in demeanour.” 


In the account of Mary's coronation the story is repeated of 


Elizabeth carrying the crown and complaining to Noailles of its 
weight. If we remember aright, Mr. Planché claims to have 
eoves that the crown was not carried by Elizabeth; and M. 

iesener has adopted a variation of the story, in which the dia- 
logue between Elizabeth and Noailles has reference to the coronet 
worn by her as a king’s daughter. We cite Miss Yonge’s pictur- 
esque description of the Tudor sisters as they entered London 
together. It is however hard upon Mary that—no doubt by in- 
advertence, as elsewhere the age is correctly given—her thirty- 
seven years should be increased to forty-three. Elizabeth’s age is 
also overstated ; in reality she was not quite twenty :— 

She [Mary] looked her full forty-three years, and was worn with care 
and ill-health ; small in stature and spare of figure, but with the majesty of 
her race in her dark eyes. Elizabeth, at twenty-two, with her father’s 
bright blue eyes, vellow locks and fair skin, a tigure small indeed, but 
looking imposing from her stately bearing : “her lion port and awe-com- 
manding face ” took people’s fancy far more as a true Tudor princess ; but 
both alike outshone the poor little Puriten’s gentle, thoughtful, (Lough 
resolute face and studiously simple dress. 

“ The poor little Puritan ”—was that term in use quite so early ? 
—is Lady Jane Grey, who has so long been held entitled to the 
tender and chivalrous homage of even the sternest historians, that 
it is a shock to one’s feelings to find an excuse set up for Duchess 
Frances and her “ pinches, nips, and bobs.” After repeating the 
well-known dialogue between Jane and Roger Ascham, Miss 
Yonge thus comments upon Jane’s saying that “‘ God hath blessed 
me with sharp and severe parents and a gentle schoolmaster ” :— 

Poor Jane! It was not a very amiable way of speaking of her parents. 
May it not be suspected that she was one of the first of the young ladies 
whose intellects are too much for outward graces, and that when she came 
back from Queen Catherine Parr’s free and easy household she may have 
been an awkward girl, whom the nips and bobs of Duchess Frances were 
reducing to courtliness? Girls whom their tutors admire while they are a 
grievance to their mothers have not failed since her time. 

The novelist who has drawn two such types of intellectual girl- 
hood as Ethel May and Countess Kate must be admitted to be 
well qualified to pass judgment upon one whom we may almost 
style the patron saint of learned damsels. Miss Yonge is here, 
we suspect, a better judge than it is possible for admiring his- 
torians of the other sex to be. But we think that she is a little 
hard upon the poor girl for her irreverence in uttering, at the 
age of fourteen, a commonplace Protestant sneer, ill-timed and 
in bad taste we admit, at the doctrine of the Real Presence. 
“The pertness of fourteen,” she writes, “was magnified by 
the admiring Reformers into a confession of faith.” Now the 
so-called “ pertness,” the aggressive and obtrusive dogmatism of 
young people, often has its root in reverence rathtr than ir- 
reverence, in an implicit belief in the teaching of their pastors and 
masters. Lady Jane did not invent her objectionable style of 
controversy ; she Jearned it from men whom she had been taught 
to respect. And when we remember how firmly and calmly in 
the hour of death she clave to her faith, we feel that something 
deeper and nobler than mere “ pertness” must have prompted her 
outhful expression of scorn fora doctrine which she had been 
rought up to think absurd and idolatrous. Miss Yonge afterwards 
grows more tender towards Lady Jane; and that she has ven- 
tured to suggest the existence of a few flaws in such an acknow- 
ledged paragon is at any rate a proof of her independence of 
judgment and freedom from conventionality. 


PEN SKETCHES BY A VANISHED ITAND.* 


HE posthumous writings of authors who during their lifetime 
enjoyed a position in literature that was not very assured are 
a great stumbling-block to critics. It is easy to decide upon the 
merits of the dead; it is tolerably easy to adjudge the living; 
but it is extremely hard to be duly critical with the new work of 
a writer who has passed away. Since the death of Mortimer 
Collins in 1876, he has continued, thanks to the abundance of his. 
writing and the zeal of his friends, to live among us as a pro- 
ductive contemporary in a way that has perhaps been equalled 
only by Dr. Donne in the _ and by Lord Lytton in our own age. 
But while in the case of the “ divine poet ” every species of literary 
curiosity had been balked during his lifetime, and while the 
novelist contrived to develop new strains of versatility after his 
decease, the posthumous works of Mr. Mortimer Collins neither 
display a new aoe to the gaze of the public nor show fresh 
features in a well-known face. The miscellaneous apophthegms and 
verses in the biography, and the novels called The Village Comedy 
and You Play Me False, added no more to our conception 
of the man’s powers and possibilities than do the two 
thick volumes of magazine padding which now lie before 
us. Weare threatened with a ceaseless augmentation of Mortimer 
Collins’s work in prose and verse; but the well-known mass 
will develop in quantity, not alter in quality; and in the face of 
fifty volumes of tiction all alike jejune and imperfect in their un- 
mistakable cleverness, we cannot think it wise, or really ce | 
to his ultimate honour, that this bulk should be increased by 
the possible verses and indubitable articles which his family may 
still We shudder as we read Mr. Tom Taylor’s assertion 
that, “in fact, no man probably ever wrote more than did Mortimer 
Collins during the last eight years of his life.” The shades of 


* Pen Sketches by a Vanished Hand. From the Papers of the late 
Mortimer Collins. Edited by Tom Taylor, with Notes by the Editor and 
Mrs. Mortimer Collins. 2 vols. London: Richard Bentley & Son. 
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Lope de Vega and Thomas Heywood must have haunted the study 
at Knowl Hill, and have blessed this ceaseless flux of rapid writing. 
But we beg that we may not be visited with any more of it, for 
we possess quite as much as is likely to be of service to us in esti- 
mating the mind and talent of Mortimer Collins. 

What the qualities of that mind and the nature of that talent 
were can hardly be unknown to any one who has made himself 
acquainted with Mr. Carington, with Sweet Anne Page, and with 
the volume of poems entitled Te Inn of Strange Meetings. Robust 
without vitality, ardent without passion, refined without delicacy, 
Mortimer Collins missed on every side of his intellect, by some 
extraordinary fatality, the inmost quintessential property of 
genius. He was full of cleverness, rapid and pungent in his 
criticism of manners, a lover of intellectual and physical beauty ; 
but when he came to use his talent he presented to the world, 


instead of the fine Toledo blade of a great writer, an edge that was | 


blunted everywhere by commonplace. He tried to remove this 
radical impediment ; he became fantastic, realistic, grotesque, sar- 


eastic, but in each Protean mood he retained his crowning fault. | 


There is a well-known story of a lunatic who, describing to a 
friend the banquets which in his imagination were served to him 


at the asylum, added, with a touch of annoyance, “The worst of | 


it is, there is such a confounded twang of water-gruel in all the 
dishes.” Mortimer Collins, with the agility of a necromancer, 
laid one golden feast after another before his readers, but he 
never could get rid of that unfortunate taste of the water-gruel. 
It was more easy to divine the cause of his failure in poetry 
than in prose, for the exact form of verse-writing always allures 
and foils a writer of his calibre. On the whole, we are inclined to 
rate his verse higher than his prose, and to lament that such a 
body of bright lyrical writing should contain not one single piece 
that can hope to survive the disenchanting lapse of time. Mr. 
Tom Taylor thinks his poems of courtship “ models of love-verse ;” 
and perhaps this is true if we regard such pieces as written 
wholly for the delight of the nymph addressed, who takes them 
out half acentury later to weep anew over the pathetic brownness 
of their faded ink. But, if the critic means that they are models 
of what erotic literature should be, we are afraid that we cannot 
agree with him. Carew and Rochester, Burns and Moore, under- 
stood love-verse in quite another and directer sense than Mr. 
Mortimer Collins did, and their songs will probably seem just as 
much to the point as ever when his conceits are all forgotten. Yet 
it is not because he used conceits that his verse cannot hope to 
live, since the history of poetry proves that a happy use of the 
most violent imagery may actually insure the vitality of a poem ; 
but it is because his fancy was altogether a forced and artificial 
thing, born of a desire to write and of a love of verse, but lighted 
from no interior genius, and sustained by no self-restraint and no 
careful culture. In short, Mortimer Collins, coming nearer to 
success than the great majority of the men who try for it, just 
failed because he was not enough of an artist. 

We should certainly have thought it unnecessary to estimate 
his characteristics had he produced nothing better than the 
volumes before us. A great writer he never was, and never 
could have been; but it is a libel on the name that he honestly 
won to publish as his mature work such sweepings from his study 
floor and salvage from the wreck of his waste-paper-basket as 
these thirty essays. The first volume is almust entirely concerned 
with chapters from a sort of pedestrian guide to the Southern 
counties of England. Carried out more fully and in a less sketchy 
style, such an itinerary could never have become a part of literature, 
bet it might have been made useful and entertaining. These 
desultory sketches of “ Walks in Wilts” and “ Walks in Bucks” 
are neither the one nor the other. We take the first chapter as 
an example; it is entitled “ A Walk through Berks.” After five 
pages of disconnected chat about Hearn’s Uak, the Great Wall of 
China, the pastime of rowing, and the pleasures of eggs and bacon, 
we start from Pangbourn, or think that we start, for in — 
we pause to listen to some execrable verses addressed to Read- 
ing. Nothing definite or picturesque is said about any place 
until we come to East Ilsley, where there is some agreeable 
gossip about sheep. At Wantage we sit down over a can of home- 

wed ale to listen to a long, prosy lecture about the difference 

in lyrical capacity between Ionian and Berkshire swains, suggested, 
not by the place, but by a book, Mr. Hughes’s Scouring of the 
White Horse. Nothing else is noted of the slightest interest 
until we arrive at Lechlade, which, not being in Berks at all, 
decoys the erratic author for three or four pages, and then the 
mised “ Walk in Berks” is over. This, it will be acknow- 
ed, is a very poor and thin entertainment to set before a 
hungry reader at the head of two thick volumes; it would hardly 
pass muster in the columns of a daily paper in the dead season, 
and is quite ludicrously unworthy of the honours of republication 
after a slumber of sixteen years. The other Walks are no better 
than this one; the “ Walk in Bucks” is perhaps a little more 
amusing, the dulness of the market towns touching a chord of fun 
in the author, who, with all his faults, was never dull; but most 
of the others do not rise above the most ordinary level, and that 
in which Oxford is described would raise no hopes in the breast of 
ambitious parents if it formed part of a letter from their son in his 
first term. That Mr. Tom Taylor should have considered it 
worth while to reprint more than two hundred es of such 
chattering as this, which we quote almost at random, is truly sur- 


prising :— 
It was about three o’clock when I landed at Southampton, and forthwith 
hreakfasted on fresh figs. It is a fruit which arrides me. I learned to like 


| it in Guernsey. Experience has given me a firm belief in its wholesome- 


ness. The High Street of Southampton is excelled in picturesqueness only 
| by the High Street of Oxford. It is a charming street ; and as I walk up 
| its pavement it is crowded with charming girls, all rushing down to the 
pier to go to Portsmouth ; for don’t you see there is a ball at Portsmouth 
to-night, and every one of these young ladies expects to waltz with M. de 
Chasseloupe Laubat or, as a dernier ressort, with his Grace the Duke of 
Somerset. Impetuous little inhabitants of crinoline, let us hope they will 
not be disappointed. 
Let us hope so, indeed; but let Mr. Tom Taylor not be disa 
| pointed if we refuse to endure such “ deciduous trash,” as Mr. 
Browning would call it. 

It is pleasant to be able to say that the second volume of 
these Pen Sketches is better than the other. It is more varied 
| in interest, and treats themes of more general literary import- 
| ance. Gautier resuscitated the memory of Théophile de Viau 

on the ground that no one of the name of Théophile could be a 
_ bad poet; a similar piece of legitimate egotism attracted Mortimer 
| Collins to the author of “In the downhill of life when I find ’m 
declining,” John Collins, on whom he wrote an essay which can 
still be read with pleasure. This worthy was first recalled to 
public notice by Mr. F. T. Palgrave, who quoted the excellent lyric 
we have named in his Golden Treasury. Mr. Locker found two 
more good songs of his, and printed them in Lyra Elegantiarum. 
Neither of these writers could find out anything biographical 
about the poet, who is now known to have been a bookseller and 
newspaper-writer at Birmingham in the middle of the last cen- 
tury. On “Birds” Mortimer Collins always wrote with knowledge 
and sympathy, and the essay with that title, though it only 
covers five pages, contains some happy observations. Three cha 
terscalied “Coleridge’s Country,” “ Landor’s Country,” and “ Praed’s 
Country,” are of the topographical order, and start with a fantastic 
theory that the genius of every great writer takes its whole tone 
and colour from the part of the country where he was born or bred. 
For instance, Coleridge went to live in Somersetshire, in the flat 
scenery of Nether Stoway, and the rich monotony of the landscape 
persuaded him to become a Unitarian; he then proceeded to 
Shrewsbury, where there is a brisker atmosphere, and gained views 
more simply Evangelical, We confess this sort of geographi- 
cal biology seems to us very absurd, and we doubt whether 
the author himself proposed it seriously. The paper called 
“ Praed’s Country ” is quite delusive, for it gives much description 
of Praed’s acquaintances, and some of the town of Teignmouth, 
| which he visited, but none of Kingsbridge, which, though not 
| actually his birthplace—for he was a cockney—was the home of his 
parents, and was surrounded by those sylvan parishes which he is 
so successful in describing. The visitor to the South Hams may 
yet see many an ancient house, nestled in old elms, where Quince 
might have dreamed away his life; and Kingsbridge itself, with 
its delicate station at the head of a pastoral haven, would suit 
Mortimer Collins's biological theory, so much does it seem in 
unison with the humorous poet's retined talent. Just across the 
harbour, too, at Dodbrook, was born another admirable comic poet, 
Peter Pindar, whose fame seems now to have fallen on troublous 
days, when an Oxford Professor of Poetry can atiect never to have 
heard of him. 

The weakness of Mortimer Collins was to suppose that he him- 
self was in some sort the phantom or type of Aristophanes. He 
courageously asserted one of his books to be “a communication 
from the Ghost of Aristophanes,” and he was for ever trying to 
lash himself into an Attic fury. If anybody reviewed or otherwise 
vexed him, he saw in the antagonist a Cleon or a Clisthenes, and 
proceeded to be as robust as possible. The assumption was un- 
founded; there was very little of Aristophanes in Mortimer 
Collins ; but the article on that poet with which this collection 
of essays closes will not the less be read with interest; and the 
translations given in it, though founded on the happy invention 
of Mr. Rogers, have considerable merit, But by far the best thing 
in the two volumes—perhaps, with the exception of the admirable 
lines on the Positivists, the best piece of verse that Mortimer Collins 
ever wrote—is a version of the Copa, often published with the 
minor poems of Virgil, but commonly attributed to Valgius Rufus, 
the friend of Horace. We give a fragment of this beautiful 
translation of one of the most interesting domestic or urban poems 
of antiquity :— 

Here there are stoups and cans and flagons brimming with must, 
Roses, lutes, and lyres, and an arbour from turmoil remote. 
Here from a pastoral cave sweet sounds are issuing too, 
Notes of the rustic reed, Sicilian shepherd’s delight ; 
Here flows flattish wine from a cask whose pitching is new ; 
Here a rivulet murmurs its song in shadow and light. 
Here there are violet-crowns with saffron blossoming gay, 
Garlands of ruddier roses with paler petals are dashed ; 
Fair Achelois brings from river or tremulous bay 
Baskets of lilies divine which her virgin ripples have washed. 
Here cream-cheeses dry in their rustic baskets of rush ; 
Golden waxen plums autumnal to epicures dear ; 
Nuts from the chestnut-tree, and apples with exquisite flush ; 
Beautiful Ceres, too, and Love, and Bacchus are here. 


POLE’S PHILOSOPHY OF MUSIC.* 


A SKETCH of the successive developments of musical theory 
| would probably form a curious chapter in the history of 
| scientific speculation. It seems instinctive to man to regard what 


* The Philosophy of Music. Being the Substance of a Course of 
Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain, by William 
. Pole, F.R.S., &c. London: Triibner & Co, 1879. 
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is familiar as irreversibly fixed ; and writers on the theory of music 
have only illustrated this instinctive impulse in a particularly 
striking manner when they have naively argued that modern forms 
of musical structure, from the diatonic scale up to the rules of 
harmonic progression, rest on some basis of physical necessity. A 
mere glance at the history of the art would have sufficed to show 
these theorists how far from universal are these familiar forms ; 
but they managed to get out of this difficulty by coolly assuming 
that our modern musical system is the only sound one. The reason 
of this perversity of speculation is not far to seek. What seemed 
so right to their ears through the force of habit ought, they sup- 
posed, to be accounted for by natural laws. The obvious relation 
of simple musical sounds and intervals to mathematical principles 
suggested that everything apparently fixed in modern musical 
practice might be referred to similar physical causes. This 
mode of viewing the subject is now, thanks to Helmholtz’s 
researches, becoming obsolete. This writer, who may be said to 
have reconstructed the theory of music, for our generation at least, 
does not, it is true, directly aim at upsetting the old theory of a 

gm law running through musical forms. On the contrary, 
- his immediate object seems rather to have been to discover this 
ogy law, and he certainly succeeds in showing us much 

tter than we knew before how physical and physiological influ- 
ences enter into the very tissue of musical composition. But, as a 
rigorous scientific investigator, he was compelled, in the process of 
looking for this physical law, to point out its limits. And so his 
great work is virtually a refutation of the idea that everything in 
musical composition follows some fixed natural law. 

Dr. Pole in his new work seizes this side of Helmholtz’s book 
and puts it prominently forward. He thinks that English readers 
have been led to suppose that Helmholtz explains the whole of 
music by the help of physics and physiology, instead of only explain- 
ing the elementary basis of the structure. His main concern is 
avowedly to claim for musical art a large amount of freedom from 
physical conditions. But what is free from physical conditions 
may be subject to psychical ones, and the reader who takes up a 
volume on the philosophy of music will naturally look for some 
account of the psychological principles which underlie the art. 
Great will his astonishment be then, in reading Dr. Pole’s work, 
to discover that the writer leaves these aside as something of 
secondary importance. The volume on the Philosophy of Musie 
turns out to be a popular account of Helmholtz’s work on the 
physical and physiological foundations of music. Indeed it is not 
even so much as that, for the very part of Helmholtz’s book which 
touches the psychology of music—namely, the physiological expla- 
nation of the sensations of harmony and discord—is oddly enough 
omitted, or only just referred to (p. 215). In passing over all in- 
vestigation of the psychological side of music Dr. Pole may, no 
doubt, say that he is following Helmholtz’sexample. But it must 
be remembered that Helmholtz does not offer his treatise as a 
philosophy of music, whereas Dr. Pole does. And that he cor- 
rectly understands what is implied in the expression “ philosophy 
of music” is seen in the definition given of it at the outset— 
namely, a full explanation “as to how music had grown up to its 
modern state of advancement, and why it had taken its complex 
modern design” (p. 4). Of course Dr. Pole cannot help now and 
again touching on the psychological or, as he calls it, “the 
eesthetical ” side of music, and it is worth while to note the manner 
in which he does this. In a general way he fights shy of this 
side of his subject as something metaphysical and therefore neces- 
sarily indeterminate. Helmholtz also has occasion now and then to 
refer to psychological prineiples, and he, too, declines to enter fully 
into this aspect of music. But their ways of regarding this region 
ef mental processes are curiously dissimilar, While, as Dr. Pole 
admits (p. 13), Helmholtz is inclined to recognise that “ in many 
eases the esthetic principles which have ruled the forms of music 
have not been arbitrary,” our author plainly shows, in his way of 
speaking of this side of music, that he looks on it as a region 
essentially unscientific, capricious, and irreducible to law. Thus, 
to give but one example, he writes (p. 200), “If the pleasure (of 

nic combinations) arises from ssthetical reasons, then, as 
these will change with taste, habit, and education, they offer, not 
a natural and permanent, but only a temporary and artilicial 
standard of right and wrong.” 

One must say, however, in justice to Dr. Pole, that he is not 
consistent in this view. In more than one place he distinetly 
hints at effects due to permanent mental laws, His remarks on 
the psychological causes of the allowableness of occasional and 
exceptional interruptions of regular rhythm (p. 163), of the ear's 
readiness to overlook discordant elements in music (p. 254), of the 
demand for a certain natural and intelligible order in harmonic 
progression (p. 264), and of the need of resolving discords (p. 272), 
all illustrate a half-reluctant ——- of the co-operation of 
universal mental laws in the development of musical art. The 
principles here referred to are for the most part commonplaces 
to the ger ge student of music. Had Dr. Pole thought 
it worth while to master this side of his subject more 
thoroughly, he would have found that the explanation of our 
modern musical forms can be carried much further than it is 
carried by him. It shows a very imperfect grasp of the genesis 
of music to imagine that all the features which do not rest on 
physical necessity must be relegated to the region of uncertainty 
and haphazard. What has led Dr. Pole into this error is his 
apparent — to seize the idea of an orderly development of 
musical art as determined yo growth of certain intellectual 
and emotional capabilities. He only refers to the idea of such a 


development in one place (p. 299), and there without any ap 
ance of understanding what the evolutionist means by it. There 
is the less excuse for an Engiishman overlooking this, since his 
countrymen, including Mr. H. Spencer and Mr. Darwin, not to 
speak of younger workers, have specially set themselves to apply 
the idea of evolution to this very art of music. To the mind that 
looks at music as developing, like all art, from the simple to the 
complex, from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous, under a grow- 
ing sensuous and emotional capacity, with an accompanying need of 
ever new and wider effects, the principles of the scale, or series of 
tone-steps, rhythm, tonality, harmonic progression, &c., appear to 
be hardly less “necessities” than is the pleasurable effect of a 
combination of tone-stimulations which do not interfere with one 
another's smoothness. In truth, one who looks at music in this 
way may contidently assert that these principles of orderly 
arrangement, these uniting threads in musical structure (or 
some others equivalent to them, if such could have been found), 
were actually necessitated as soon as the elements of musical 
composition became sufficiently varied. Not only so; even those 
higher principles of complex musical structure which have been 
fixed by classic masters—the sonata form, &c.—are, in a sense, 
natural and necessary, since, without some such modes of develop- 
ment and co-ordination as are here adopted, all the vaster combi- 
nations of music would be but an overwhelming chaos. To point 
out this law of esthetic evolution in music is not to explain ex- 
haustively its several historical phases—a matter which would 
involve the consideration of many variable social circumstances. 
Nor does a recognition of this element of orderly progress 
detract from the originality of genius. Music will always offer 
ample scope for individual origination. In every beautiful melody 
there is, as Dr. Pole says, something which deties explanation, 
and whieh is distinct from all discoverable attributes of form. It 
is quite right to insist on a certain amount of liberty in musical 
art; but to speak of any of the great movements in the develop- 
ment of this art as arbitrary seems to us to miss the greater part 
of the meaning of these developments. Our present authorized 
forms may not be irrevocably fixed; there is just now, as our 
author says, a distinct tendency among advanced composers to 
break through many rules long sanctioned by usage. But the 
evolutionist may be certain that, if the art is to continue to 
develop, and has not yet reached the height of its progress, our 
laws of structure will either remain or give place to other and 
equivalent ones, if such can be found. This theory of musical 
development may, of course, be all wrong, but it surely behoved 
a writer on the philosophy of the subject to examine its claims. 
We have emphasized this initial objection to Dr. Pole’s work, 
both because by its very title we are invited to regard it as a 
complete philosophy of the subject, and because we think that 
a view of musical art which regards a large part of its structure 
as arbitrary and resting on no natural foundations whatever may 
be just as injurious to the real development of the art as the 
doctrine of an unalterable physical necessity which Dr. Pole 
here opposes. Having done this, however, we gladly acknow- 
ledge the many sterling merits of Dr. Pole’s volume. What he 
has aimed at doing he has actually done, and well done. Helm- 
holtz’s great work is a little formidable-looking to the ordinary 
reader, and in the volume now before us we have (overlooking the 
omission already referred to) a very full, clear, and readable ac- 
count of that writer’s discoveries in musical science. Nor is the 
work merely a reproduction of Helmholtz’s doctrine. It every- 
where betrays the working ofan independent mind. In some places 
Dr. Pole is evidently unwilling to commit himself to Helmholtz’s 
more speculative views. What most characterizes our author's 
presentation of his subject is a high degree of enlightened common- 
sense—an attribute which is by no means common, and which per- 
haps entitles its possessor to the name of philosopher in its homely 
English meaning. Dr. Pole is never so thoroughly at home as 
when he is dispelling the clouds which have been raised by 
unscientific theorists about the subject of musical forms and 
their significance. In a few words he succeeds in explaining by 
help of obvious considerations what previous writers on the 
subject have rendered obscure by far-fetched and wholly 
gratuitous assumptions. For example, writers on music have 
puzzled themselves and their readers respecting the nature of 
chromatic notes and their relation to the notes of the diatonic 
scale. Dr. Pole (p. 141 et seg.) gets rid of the confusion thus in- 
troduced by the simple and reasonable supposition that chromatic 
notes are used in modern music for two quite dissimilar purposes— 
a harmonic purpose in modulation to new keys, and a melodic 
purpose in ornamentation. It is only in the latter relation that a 
chromatic note can be spoken of as a modification of a note of the 
diatonic scale (e.g. F sharp as a modification of F natural in the 
key of C) ; and, as a matter of fact, a melodic instrument like the 
violin, which is free to choose the pitch of its chromatic note, is 
accustomed to take an ornamental note much nearer the note it 
adorns than the accidental fixed in keyed instruments with a view 
to harmony and modulation. A similar power of simplifying what 
ingenious theory has complicated is shown in the discussion of the 
mode of “deriving ” chords from certain fundamental notes or“ roots ” 
— the tio vexata, the great stumblingblock in all empirical sys- 
tems of harmony” (p. 224) ; and also in the treatment of the subject 
of the resolution of discords (pp. 273, 274). Dr. Pole’s remarks on 
the difficult and much discussed subjectof temperament, which might 
almost be called the touchstone of competence in musical science, 
are thoroughly sensible and judicious. If we were to accuse the 
author of a lack of scientific moderation anywhere, it would be in 
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his observations on the present disregard of the older polyphonic 
or contrapuntal style of composition. Is it not possible that this 
mode of structure is destined to be superseded as the powers of 
rich and varied harmonic progression unfold themselves? We 
are probably still too near the transition from polyphonic to 
monophonic music to determine whether it is a mere change of 
fashion or a step in the evolution of the art. If, as we hope, Dr. 
Pole’s work soon esa second edition, we would suggest that it 
might be well to adopt the term “melodic” in place of 
“melodial.” The former word as well as the form “ melodious ” 
is sufficiently fixed in musical literature, and it seems a pity 
needlessly to overload the vocabulary of music with a third variety. 


GRACE ELWYN.* 


N our review of an earlier tale by the author of the book before 
us we said:—“ She has shown that she has the power of 
writing a story that would be quite above the average. When 
she next writes, let her be careful not to spoil a good opening by 
a silly conclusion.” Certainly we have not on the present occa- 
sion to complain either of the conclusion or of the mesmerism 
which went so far to spoil On the Banks of the Delaware. The 
hero and heroine are, in the most proper way in the world, involved 
in the greatest perplexities ; but they a get out of them 
without the help of mesmeric dreams, e very much doubt, 
however, whether, with all this absence of faults, there is so much 
sitive merit in Grace Elwyn as there was in the American tale. 
There is nothing that at all equals the description of the Phila- 
delphian Quakers. ‘There are, however, some pretty enough pas- 
sages which more than make up for one or two stretches of 
dreariness. Altogether Grace Elwyn affords us pleasanter reading, 
and, we may add, wholesomer reading, than the works of the 
majority of our female novelists. 

The opening chapter reminds us perhaps a little too much of the 
beginning of Mansfield Park. We have a gathering of relations in 
the house of Mr. Maitland, a country squire, engaged in consider- 
ing what shall be done with Grace Elwyn, their younger cousin, 
who, by the death of her mother, had just been left an orphan. The 
squire himself, the reader learns, had in his youth been in love 
with Grace's mother. He would have liked to adopt the 
orphan, but is met with a storm of disapproval from his wife, 
from Mrs. John Maitland, his sister-in-law, who is too much like 
the Mrs. Norris of Miss Austen’s story, and from his maiden sister, 
Aunt Barbara. Somewhat unwillingly they yield so far as to con- 
sent to her being asked there for her Christmas holidays. None of 
them had ever seen her. The two married ladies were in alarm 
lest their sons might fall in love with her. Whether her father 
was dead or not noone knew. He had been a worthless fellow 
who had years before deserted his wife and left the country. She, 
poor woman, aided by Mr. Maitland, had supported herself by 
giving music lessons. Grace was able to gain her living as a pupil 
in Madame Perrin-Thorsby’s school. Her answer to the invitation 
did a little to lessen the alarm of the three elderly ladies. She 
would come for a short time, but she wished to stay with Madame 
most of the holidays, so as to be able to go on with her lessons. 
Her sole ambition was in time to keep a school herself. There 
was a charming young German, Rudolph Arnheim, who had been 
lately engaged by Madame as a visiting master. He was the son 
of a pastor of a village among the mountains, and had been brought 
up for the Church. At the University, however, he had come across 
the prevailing scepticism, and had resolved on seeking some other 
path in life. He had no liking for business. While hesitating 
what course to follow, he had come over to England, and was sup- 
porting himself by giving lessons. He gradually grew interested 
in his pupil Grace, and before long they were taking walks together 
onthe common at Streatham. He soon found out,as young heroes all 
do tind out, that he was over head and ears in love with this 
charming young lady, He saw no opening before him in England, 
and he resolved to go to Germany to take a post that had been 
offered him in a house of business by an old friend of his father’s. 
He had never spoken of love to Grace, nor did he intend to do so 
now. He must wait, he felt, till he had more certainty before 
him. He had, however, to break to her the news of his departure. 
They met under a chestnut-tree on the common on April 25. Now 
this tree and this date play an important part in the story. The 
tree was already in flower; nay, even it was going out of flower, 
for their favourite seat was covered with bright blossoms. The 
following year, on the same day, the blossoms were also scattered 
by a light wind. We beg our author to reconsider her dates. Let 
her, on the 25th of next April, send as charming a young lady as 
_ Grace Elwyn to the tree, and we will do our best to meet her 

there. We will see whether the flowers have begun to fall. 
We shall, we feel sure, convince the author that she would cer- 
tainly do well in any future edition of her story to place the date 
at least a week or two later. Let her not be misled by the poets, 
who have always flattered the English spring much in the same 
way as the ancients flattered the Sea, and perhaps for the 
same reason. 

But to return to our young lovers, for lovers they were, though 
they had each kept the fact a profound secret from the other. 
Rudolph told Grace that he had decided to go into business in 
Germany :— 

“ Go into business in Germany ? ” said Grace, slowly repeating the words 


* Grace Elwyn. By the Author of “The Chateau de Vésinet,” “ On the 
Banks of the Delaware,” &c. 2 vols. London: Chapman & Hall. 1879. 


after him, and a ot expression came over her face; “and I have 
been fancying a very different future for you. Listen to my little scheme. 
Madame says that I already succeed so well in teaching the vanes girls 
that she means soon to promote me to be a head teacher ; and that in a few 
years,” and here Grace stood up with an air of great triumph, “ she expects 
to hand over the business to me, and then you will see on the brass plate, 
* Cambridge House—Miss Elwyn, principal.’ Now what do you think of 
that, sir ?” she added, making a curtsey ; “and suppose I were to invite 
you to be foreign professor in my institution ? ” 
He asks her to promise to meet him on the next 25th of April on 
this very bench when the chestnuts are in bloom. Of course she 
romises, Had she known more of botany she would have told 
im that, however exceptional the present year might be, yet it 
was not in the least to be expected that the chestnuts would come 
out another time so early. He over to Germany, and in a few 
weeks learns to his horror that the only daughter of his father’s 
old friend, the head of the business in which he is engaged, is in 
love with him. He certainly must have been a most attractive 
young German. The father consents to the match, and so does 
the young lady. Rudolph had not spoken, but then he was 
naturally shy. The old man encourages him, and tells him that 
he hears he is such a bashful wooer. He offers him his 
daughter's hand, and a partnership, Rudolph seeks safety in 
immediate flight. 
Meanwhile the scene changes to America. It had already 
from England to Germany. Dr. Palmer, who was in 
ove with Georgina Maitland, and Mr. Musgrave, who years 
before had been rejected by Aunt Barbara, are travelling in 
Colorado. They came across the famous Bully or Bullion Brown, 
He gets shot in a gambling saloon. The English doctor attends 
him. The dying man makes his confession to him. He had 
years ago deserted his wife in England, and though he had 
since written to her more than once, he had never received 
an answer. His name, he said, was Elwyn, and his daugh- 
ter’s name was Grace. Then, of course, follows the usual 
piece of melodrama which is almost as welcome to us as an 
old friend. “Grace Elwyn! Good heavens! Can it be pos- 
sible? Why, I have seen your daughter.” The father, of course, 
in a choking voice cried, “ My child!” He died penitent, left the 
doctor a thousand pounds, and the rest of his property, which was 
very large, to the heroine. It was in October that she received 
the good tidings. She would have at once written to her lover, 
but he had left no address. What a pity that they had been senti- 
mental enough to fix the blooming of the chestnut-trees as the 
date of their meeting! There was no help for her but waiting, 
and wait she did. The time was agreeably tilled up by the amount 
of love that was made to her. Her two married female cousins, 
who had before been in such alarm about their sons, now became 
jealous of each other. Each was anxious to befriend the young 
orphan, and to turn her into a daughter-in-law. The two young 
men, to do them justice, had been much inclined even before to 
love their cousin. Before long there is that delightful state of 
confusion which, though unpleasant enough, no doubt, in real life, 
is so agreeable in a novel. For Rudolph does not keep his ap- 
intment. Grace goes to the bench on the common, finds, as we 
ve said, the chestnut blossoms true to the 25th of April, but 
there is no Rudolph. He, poor fellow, was ill of the small-pox. 
Why had he not been vaccinated ? the prudent reader will ask in 
atone of great severity. Well, he had, but not since he was a 
baby. Among all the evils—and they are almost countless—that 
have befallen heroes, this is the first case, to the best of our know- 
ledge, in which one of them has suffered from small-pox. It is not 
difficult to see why the author chose so very unpleasant a disorder. 
She wanted to keep the poor young things waiting for one year 
longer. The sentiment of the story required that they should meet 
on the 25th of April, and it was only an illness which was followed 
by a very long convalescence that could fill the intervening twelve 
months. When Rudolph did return to England he was told 
that Grace was engaged to her cousin, Tom Maitland. Tom 
thought she was in love with Dr. Palmer, and so did Georgina, 
who, being in love with the doctor, naturally thought that he was 
in love with Grace, and that she was in love with him too. There 
was a Mr. Hargreaves, a rich squire, in love with Georgina, and 
Edmund, Tom’s cousin, in love with Grace. No one knew of 
Rudolph and his attachment except the unfortunate young Ger- 
man lady who had fallen in love with him and had learnt that 
another was preferred to her. Of course things get disentangled 
as well as they can. A wealthy widow is provided for Edmund. 
About Mr. Hargreaves the reader is little concerned, and no doubt 
he tinds comfort in his hounds. Poor Tom, who is a very good 
sort of fellow, is left a bachelor. “ He never married,” we are 
told ; “he became an eminent lawyer, a distinguished literary 
man.” His rise in life has been unusually rapid. The story o 
at the time of the Abyssinian war, at which date Tom had Sep 
but a short time at the University. He can scarcely by now have 
been called to the Bar more than seven years. Having in so short 
atime managed to become eminent and distinguished, he will 
have plenty of leisure left him for looking about for a wife. He is 
not too old to marry. Even a heroine will accept the hand of a 
man who, if he is no longer young, is not more than nine-and- 
twenty or thirty at most. 

It is a pity that the author attaches so much importance to the 
chestnut blossoms. It makes her have recourse to the most absurd 
expedient to keep the lovers from meeting during two whole years. 
But ladies do love a pretty piece of sentiment, and not a few of 
her readers will be charmed with the happy meeting on Streatham 
Common, and will even be thankful that the hero not been a 
second time vaccinated. 
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MORE ABOUT CYPRUS.* 


bye volume has the same subject, and refers to the same facts 
and incidents, as Sir Samuel Baker’s work on Cyprus in 1879, 
which we recently noticed. But the origin of the two books was 
entirely different, and so is their character. Sir Samuel Baker 
went to Cyprus to write ; Mrs. Scott-Stevenson writes because she 
went to Cyprus. Mrs. Scott-Stevenson admires Cyprus as it is; 
Sir Samuel Baker admires Cyprus as it might be. 

Mrs. Scott-Stevenson is the wife of Captain Scott-Stevenson, 
“one of the most powerful men in the world.” Her husband 
originally came to Oyprus with his regiment, the 42nd Royal 
Highlanders. But when the regiment was recalled he remained, 
first as Assistant-Commissioner, and afterwards as Commissioner, 
of Kyrenia. She joined him at Larnaca at the end of September 
1878. Her early experiences were not encouraging. The Larnaca 
Custom House and the Messaria Plain depressed her as they did 
Sir Samuel Baker. At Nicosia she dined with Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
and found that the company, even Major M‘Calmont, “some- 
times called the King, and sometimes Baby, but one of the best 
gentleman riders in England,” “brilliant, clever Mr. Herbert,” 
and Lord Gifford, “whom my husband looks upon as the bravest 
man he has ever known,” were “one and all woefully disap- 

inted with Cyprus.” The High Commissioner himself had not 
a heart. He was “as cheerful and genial as if in the midst of 
the London season.” The standard of comparison is equivocal. 
Mrs. Scott-Stevenson’s melancholy had dispersed before she and her 
husband reached their regiment’s bivouac at Kyrenia. Thencefor- 
ward Cyprus becamea paradise to thishappy-tempered lady. Outside 
the camp and the town her husband had prepared “the most 
charming surprise ” in the shape of three tents pitched under huge 
caroub trees. One was a sleeping tent for herself with a “charm- 
ing ” dressing-room close by. Another wasfor his own use, and 
a third for the servants, Tent life enchanted her. “ All languor 
disappeared. Each day I felt myself stronger and happier, and 
so hungry, that at times I was quite ashamed of my appetite.” 
She never felt it hot, “‘though the heat no doubt was sometimes 
one hundred and ten degrees in the tent in daytime.” She is 
indignant at the audacity which has ventured to “‘ compare” the 
climate with that of Malta. “Why, there is no comparison.” 
The winter climate of Cyprus, that is to say, of Kyrenia, “I can 
only call perfection.” When it indulges in a little rigour it comes 
like a breath of home to a patriotic officer’s wife of the Black 
Watch. In the Christmas week she is “ willing to confess that it 
was cold, but cold with the delicacy and crispness of a Scotch 
winter.” Ifthere be a fault it is an excess in the “ equability and 
smoothness of the air.” But an occasional storm varies the mono- 
tony. One day it caught “a portmanteau belonging to an officer. 
For nearly a mile he chased his property, vainly endeavouring to 
get a grip as in the eddies it tore past him. It was stopped on 
reaching the beach by some large rocks; but its contents, as 
might be supposed, were in such a state, that it was hardly worth 
his while to have claimed them from the waters.” Fortunately 
neither Mrs. Scott-Stevenson nor her portmanteau was lost in 
such a playful hurricane. She walked undisturbed among myrtle 
and jessamine groves, returning to Arcadian repasts of “ piles of 
brown bread, and the most delicious grapes and figs.” She thinks 
no figs so good as the Cyprus figs—‘ so big, so sweet, and so rich.” 
Unlike Sir Samuel Baker, she finds no oranges to match the Cyprus 
oranges. But then she is tolerant even of the common Cyprus 
wine, which she commends as “ very supporting.” In Cyprus the 
Scotch thistle served up on buttered toast is delicious, If she 
has a regret it is that she has not yet identified the hero or 
heroine of Shelley’s “ line of so mystic a beauty ” :— 

The champac’s odours fail, like sweet thoughts in a dream. 


“ T always imagine I will discover the champac before I leave 
Cyprus, for this must have been the land of its birth.” To hunt 
for the “ champac” in Cyprus seems something like hunting for 
the “ snark.” 

However, it is not always October even in Cyprus, and a 
winter, though deliciously crisp as on the east coast of Scotland, 
is better met in a house than in a hut. At first the visitors 
lodged in a log and felt hut constructed mainly by Capiain 
Scott-Stevenson’s own hands. But when the Black Watch 
) mage Kyrenia, flying from constant fever, he was appointed to 

magnificent pluralities of “ Assistant-Commissioner, Com- 
mandant of Police, Governor of the Gaol, and Registrar of the 
High Court of Justice.” In all these capacities he was obliged 
to live in the town, and the removal of the Cadi left an ex- 
cellent native house vacant. It was one story high, built round a 
court filled with orange, lemon, quince, and mulberry trees. The 
roof, being of mud and flat, became in spring a garden full of 
self-sown iris and anemones. The drawing-room was built on 
over the sea, and Captain Scott-Stevenson used from the 
ivan in the window to “shoot ” “ many acapital dish of mullet or 
rock-fish, or even bass, for breakfast.” The room was embellished 
with texts from the Koran, such as the very appropriate text for 
a Cadi’s residence, “ May God Protect his servant from the hands 
of the doctor and the lawyer.” They were well provided with 
religious privileges. A mosque stood opposite the hall door, and 
four times a day they could hear the Muezzin from the minaret 
summon the faithful to prayer. Their own entrance into their new 
abode was signalized by an early morning visit from a venerable 


* Our Home in Cyprus. By Mrs, Scott-Stevenson. With Illustrations 
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priest, who hanselled them or their dwelling by “sprinkling a 
quantity of cold water into their faces.” Mrs. Scott-Stevenson 
received the benediction sitting up in bed, and “could only try to 
look pleasant.” Though she found nature divine in the island, 
that was not her view of the Greek ecclesiastics. The secular 
_ are stolid and ignorant, the monks offended her prejudices 
y the unmonastic presence of women in their monasteries, some~ 
times under the name of servants, sometimes in the character of 
lone widows with daughters. “I cannot profess to understand 
how in every convent we went to there was always a woman, 
and sometimes several.” She cannot, of course, understand it; 
but “ report says high revelry goes on occasionally.” Her husband 
had a similar bias against Greek laymen, from finding the recruits 
he engaged among them for his police force incapable of 
learning either drill, obedience, or cleanliness. On the contrary, 
the Turks, whom finally he engaged exclusively, were always 
docile and neat in their habits. Mrs. Scott-Stevenson has heard 
her husband, whose theology would seem to be somewhat of @ 
professional order, “ express strong opinions as to the character and 
nature of a religion which in its teaching forcibly insists upon the 
maxim of godliness and cleanliness.” As between Mussulman 
and Christian women in Cyprus our author finds little choice to 
make. Neither pleased her greatly. On Friday she was in the 
habit of holding an unbidden levee of Mahometan women, and or 
Sunday of Greeks. The former would stand first at a little dis- 
tance until some twenty were assembled. Then they advanced 
screaming out, “ Hanoum! Madama! Madama!” One of them 
had been in the Sultan’s harem; “ but His Majesty, I presume, 
got tired of her, and wanting to pay Mahomet Ibrahim Effendi a 
compliment, gave her to him, and sent them off to Cyprus.” Mrs. 
Scott-Stevenson appears to approve of the Imperial discretion. 
The beauty was a tat Circassian, with thick white skin, and muck 
painted. ‘‘ Whenever my husband or either of the men-servants 
approached she would scream in the most affected manner, and 
cover up her face, sometimes running into a corner, and standing 
with her face to the wall, This was only done before other 
women. With me, with no one present to tell tales, she used to 
display her charms most ungrudgingly.” Elsewhere she writes :— 
“T have no sympathy with Turkish ladies. They are as utterly 
devoid of intelligence as they are uneducated.” The Greek ladies 
came on Sunday, At first the husbands came too; but “as the 
always insisted on shaking hands—the younger would go throug 
the ceremony of kissing them—I insisted on the gentlemen stay- 
ing outside.” Her account of the personal beauty of the Cyprivte 
women is not ecstatic, though more favourable than Sir Samuel 
Baker's. The general defect of the city ladies is that there is soon 
too much of them. Up to twelve they are often beautiful. But “ all 
the Cypriote women after their twentieth year become so fat as to 
be almost shapeless.” She means women in towns, Later on 
she writes:—“I have hardly ever seen a stout woman of the 
peasant class.” The peasant women give nature no chance. They 
never use 2 glass ; “ so, poor things, they cannot learn to care for 
personal appearance.” ‘That is not Mrs. Scott-Stevenson’s view of 
@ woman’s part in life:—‘‘ My theory is that the nicer one looks, 
and the neater one is dressed, the more attention one receives.” 
Mrs. Scott-Stevenson found abundance of amusement in Cyprus. 
It might be the baptism of a cross on St. John the Baptist’s Day 
which had brought together the population of Kyrenia, including 
the Moslem women, “clothed all in white from head to foot, 
their dark eyes the only part of them visible.” Another time there 
was an expedition to the great annual fair at the monastery of St. 
Pantalemnon, to which even “ Circassians,” we are assured, “ come 
all the way from the interior of Asia Minor to worship the Saint.” 
Another time she would snatch a look at the Court, “which was 
forbidden ground.” She describes the members of the Court 
as she saw them. Hadji Savas, “looking like an old owl”; 
the Cadi, “rolling cigarettes and politely offering them to 
every one”; the Kamaican, “ busily occupied in catching fleas 
inside the breast of his coat”; the prisoner, who could not bend a 
knee to rest himself without the Zaptieh corporal “immediately 
stooping down to straighten the offending joint, as if he were 
teaching a new recruit”; and, finally, the Assistant-Commissioner 
himself, ‘‘ looking very stern, though, had I been a prisoner, [ 
would have felt much consoled at the sight of the favourite 
meerschaum which I noticed he wassmoking.” A laugh betrayed 
her trespass, and she had to promise faithfully not to repeat the 
encroachment. ‘ Having had my own way, and seen what I 
wanted to see, I readily agreed.” Mrs. Scott-Stevenson is new to 
English official life. She felt it “in her heart rather hard not to 
be allowed to accept backsheesh” in the shape of an occasional 
present from those within her husband’s jumisdiction. “Once I 
sounded him about the propriety of accepting a carpet an old 
Turk brought me. He was most indignant at my hesitation.” 
Fortunately Mrs. Scott-Stevenson had healthier employment pro- 
vided for her leisure than speculations on the final causes and 
eventual profitableness of administrative integrity. There was a 
visit to be paid to the leper village near Nicosia, and, though 
obviously not experienced in literature, she portrays its horrible 
apathy of despair with pathes and eloquence. Again, there was a 
ride up Mount Olympus, with the diversion of an accident which 
might have proved grave but for her husband’s strength and pre- 
sence of mind. Even Commissioners and Assistant-Commissioners 
are not always on duty with their meerschaums in Cyprian courts 
of justice. So at tolerably frequent intervals the lady Commis- 
sioner of Kyrenia had the opportunity of exploring first one and 
then another corner of the island. Such weather, such fruits, such 
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flowers, such scenery, no Englishwoman ever had the good fortune 
to see, taste, and smell before Mrs. Scott-Stevenson rediscovered 
the Garden of Eden off the coast of Asia Minor. Sir Samuel Baker, 
upin his monastic eyrie, saw passing glimpses of Paradise. His rival 
aarrator finds it easier to reckon up the rare oases of sterility and 
malaria than to catalogue the continuity of health and beauty. 
“To say that it was a lovely morning when we started in the 
middle of March on our next journey is to describe our departure 
on each occasion ; for it seems to me that every morning in Cyprus 
is fine.” Sometimes she “tried to sit down withdut crushing the 
flowers, but the ground was literally carpeted with them.” The 
Oypriotes look upon such natural carpets with more prosaic interest. 
ey eat “almost every flower that grows.” Violets, rose and 
orange-flower leaves compose their favourite preserves, and every 
morning caller is given a spoonful. To some minds, almost more 
attractive than flowers, either for smelling or preserving, will seem 
the fact that there are still bargains to be picked up in Cyprus. 
At the church of St. George, near Larnaca, the author saw 
some men substituting a brilliant silk curtain over the saint's | 
picture for “a banner of the most beautiful old Turkish embroidery, | 
the groundwork of gold, with lilies and large leaves closely worked 
over it. I carefully collected all the fragments, and on presenting 
the priest with a small remuneration, was allowed to keep them.” 
Ir nature is nearly always. exquisite in Cyprus, and occasionally 
the embroidery, the mass of the people delights Mrs. Scott- 
Stevenson equally. She remarks that “ rather strange coincidence 
that both the civil and the military authorities have a decided 
antipathy to the Greek portion of the population.” But she ex- 
plains that the aversion is only to “ the so-called educated Greek,” 
who anticipates a time when the Cypriote Brotherhood will buy 
the island for Greece over the head of Great Britain by offering to 
pay the Porte 120,000/. a year instead of 110,000. For “ courtesy 
of manner the Cypriote Greeks are in advance of any nation I ever 
met.” The t bears no malice. She relates how a shepherd 
whom her husband had to sentence to prison anda flogging, on coming 
fresh from gaol, ran for five miles beside the Commissioner’s horse, 
“ beaming with delight ” at the opportunity of a gossip, and entreat- 
ing him to accept hospitality in his cottage. In hospitaiity generally | 
the whole rural population is profuse. If this benevolent temper | 
should chance to iail a village, a humorous threat to have the 
population deported beyond sea for undutifulness to a Pasha re- 
stores proper feeling. Commonly, however, it must be admitted, 
no such extreme measure was found necessary in the author's 
i On the contrary, a host would never even ask for pay- 


ment, though he had given ‘“ with an ungrudging hand the best 
fare and accommodation the house ssed.” In this quality, 
she says in one place, she has detected no difference between Mos- 
lem and Christian. Later on she mentions how an Englishman 
asked her if she had never observed how a Greek village gave 
* only from fear,” and a Turkish from “an innate feeling of hos- , 
pitality.” “I confess 1 had never noticed the dillerence; but I 
suspect there is a great deal of truth in the remark.” On the other 
hand, these amiable Turks have a very odd grievance of their own 
against their English guests and rulers. ‘“ With all Moslems the 
battle of Plevna is a very sore subject. They cannot but think we 
failed them there!” 

There are just a few little drawbacks to perfection in Cyprus. 
There is the Larnaea Custom-house. There are hundreds of * half 
wild dogs which would fly savagely at us from every corner as we 

d.” There are no in native inns, and tourists have 

kidnap bread troughs = wash oat ‘There are “ hundreds, = 
sands, myriads, of black, flat ani creeping up the inn walls.” 
The beds and the very earth swarm with fleas, and “during the 
autumn sand-flies take their place.” The rations supplied to the 
soldiers were excellent; but “after the troops left the meat became 
horrible.” A “ slight attack of fever” is one in which “ the pulse 
ranges between one hundred and twenty and one hundred and | 
forty beats in a minute,” and the heat of the patient's body is so_ 
intense that “I could hardly bear to touch my husband’s 
wrist.” Yet Kyrenia is the very abode of health as compared 
with the fever-haunted, glowing gardens of Famagusta. Curi- 
osity-mongers run a particular danger. Diseased Cypriotes 
have a way of leaving at the various holy wells something 
belonging to them to accelerate the cure. An uaintance 
of the author saw lying by the in of one such well a curious 
stone vase, which he and his Zaptieh carried off. “ Next 
day both of them were covered with a rash, from the effects of | 
which my friend has not yet recovered.” In riding it is always 
possible to tumble into an overgrown pit. In walking there is t 
equal chance of encountering a particularly venomous snake, which 
“actually makes at” you. If vou an ancient tomb, 
will probably see a serpent pointing hi ignant tongue from 
niche where an urn train brindled 
cats to hunt these vermin. But Mrs. Scott-Stevenson is sceptical as 
to the results. The Cypriotes love the English, we are assured, but 
it is unpleasant for English ofiicials that the islanders will oecasion- 
ally i in criesof “ Down with theGovernment!” That Go- 
vernment is, no doubt, exceedingly benevolent and wise, though it 
encamped the 42nd Regiment in a spot and in circumstanees which 
necessitated its prostration with fever, and exposed both British 
troops and the miserable Turkish convicts, journeying under their 
charge to the coast, to the horrors of a pitiless August sun. Mrs. 
Scott-Stevenson tells the same story of the warming-pans as 
Sir Samuel Baker. The ro1st Regiment again is doubtless worthy | 
of all praise for “ English matter-of-factness”: but we agree with 


tact and respect for the only Pheenician monument in Larnaca to 
have found a more appropriate place for the camp rubbish” than 
the very interesting tomb known as the “ Phaneromene.” “ Spot- 
less white ” is obviously a very appropriate colour for a Cypriote 
policeman’s uniform ; but it is a pity that “ clothes only issued six 
months ago should, owing to the wretched materials they are made 
of, be almost completely worn out.” 

Mrs. Scott-Stevenson professes to know nothing about politics, 
and it would be discourteous to contradict a lady; but she 
is observant, and, we should suppose, kept a diary. From 
her almost unconscious remarks it is not hard to gather, 
as from Sir Samuel Balier’s elaborate volume, that Cyprus 
possesses great natural riches and geographical advantages which 
may be turhed to profitable account. But it is plain, too, 
that a greet many mistakes, as is usual with Englishmen, have 
been made in beginning. More clearly than from Sir Samuel 
Baker's volume we infer from Mrs. Scott-Stevenson’s that the 
island population, in proportion as order and prosperity dispel the 
stagnation of Ottoman rule, may become rather more than less 
difficult to deal with. The author would, however, disavow any 
intention to convey such morals or warnings. Her object in 
writing was to “induce others to come and try for themselves” 
whether she has in aught exaggerated the charms of “ Cyprus the 
blest, the happy, and the beautiful.” They must be exacting 
eg indeed who, with a winter holiday to spend, and some of 

rs. Scott-Stevenson’s delight in “ feeling that they are traversing 
ground that very few Englishmen, and, at any rate, no English 
lady, had ever been over before,” would not be satistied to spend 
it amid sweet natural scents and sights which recall, better than 
the charms of Cypriote women, the legends of the shrine of 
Aphrodite, 


GREEK TEXTS AND NOTES.* 


O honest teacher or learner can be indifferent to the move- 
ment in favour of cheap and sound classical school-books, 
which, beginning with Messrs. Seeley’s “cheap school-books” in 
1872, has extended itself in less than a decade to our University 
ublishers, and yields fruits of constantly increasing value. One 
intolerable tax upon parents of sons at public schools used to 
be the cost of a good part of a pound for a classical author 
who was chosen for the term subject of the form, whereas it would 
have amply sufficed to procure the particular book or play in- 
tended to be read. Nowadays a few shillings are all the outlay 
required not only for text and notes of a given subject, but also 
for the requisite collateral information as to its literature. On 
our present list we have placed samples of three or four eminent 
firms, or, as we might designate the University presses, publishing 
companies, which have laid themselves out to supply the cheap, 
yet good, article required, by commissioning the best accredited 
scholar in each case to purvey it. Particularly is this observable 
in the volumes before us of Macmillan’s Elementary Classics, 
of which assuredly the Homeric adage dAtyor re didov re, the 
modicum et gratum in one, might be taken as the motto, de- 
seriptive of their helpfulness out of proportion to their bulk. Mr. 
Graves, indeed, has undertaken a stiffer task than he professes to 
deem it, in making the difliculties of Thucydides surmountable by 
schoolboys, though the aim is worthy, and the result ought to 
be remunerative. Taking the self-contained incident of Pylos as 
an introduction to the study of Thucydides, he has set himself 
to furnish this single episode with such helps, not obtainable 
from grammar or dictionary, as go to elucidate the subject- 
matter, or to disentangle the style. Mr. Graves rightly regards the 
study of Thucydides as eminently useful in solving the problem how 
to handle long or involved passages, and he refers the author's 
unwieldy senteuees to condensation of thought and abundance of 
matter, not to obseurity of idea, On the whole, we think he 
makes out his case for exercising schoolboys more or less on 
the strong meat of Thucydides, carefully prepared, in preference 
to the routine sehocl-boy milk of Xenophon, in general use; and 
he evidently attributes to a lack of acquaintance with more solid 
food the weakness of Greek prose translation in the Cambridge 
examinations. His simple hint of seeking the key to an ine 
tricate sentence by reading it aloud with due emphasis and 
rhythm is of special value, as may be seen by any-one who takes: 
in hand eg. the 18th chapter of the Fourth Book—the second 
chapter, to wit, of the speech of the Lacedzemonian ambassadors at 
Athens, after an armistice had been concluded at Pylus. In this 
passage it is easier to desery the drift than the grammatical form of 


* Thucydides.—The Capture of Sphacteria. Book IV. 1-41. By C. E, 
Graves, M.A., Classical Lecturer of St. John’s, Cambridge. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1879. 

Herodotus.—Tihe Second Persian War. By A. H. Cooke, B.A., Fellow 
and Assistant Lecturer, King’s College, Cambridge. Elementary Classics 
Series. London: Macmillan & Co. 1879. 

The Perse of schylus. With Introduction, Notes, and Map. By A. 
O. Prickard, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. Schoo} 
Classics. London: Macmillan & Co. 1879. 

Aristophunes-—The Clouds. With Introduction and Notes by W. W. 
Merry, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Lincoln College, Oxon. Oxfords 
Clarendon Press, 1879. 

The Orestes of Euripides. With Brief Notes by F. A. Paley, M.A, 
Classical Lecturer in the University of London. Cambridge: Deighton, 
Beil, & Co. 1879. 

The Phenisse of Euripides. With Brief Notes by F. A. Paley, && 


Mrs. Scott-Stevenson that the “ officers might have had sufficient | Cambridge ‘Texts and Notes. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, & Co. 1379. 
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the sentence, dé oirives tayabi és 
doparas eevro—xai rais ouphopais of adroit ay 
Te pi Kal av Tis 
pépos BovAnrat peraxerpiCerr, rovr@ Evveivar, add’ ws av ai rixae 
“ Now they are wise men who secure their ad- 
vantages against a day of danger (the same, too, would show mure 
sense in dealing with misfortunes), and, as to war, are convinced 
that it cannot be engaged in just so far asa man may wish to take 
it in hand, but (must go on) as its vicissitudes may determine.” 
Following otreves, as Mr, Graves explains, come three clauses— 
rayaba . . . re. . . 
the first of which is a confusion of construction between cadpores 
eloiv cirwes and gappdvav dvdpav 
GeoGa, the genitive indicating the characteristic be- 
lonying to the persons spoken of (cf. Madv. § 54); the aorist 
erro is to be translated as a present, and preferably in close 
connexion with do@adds, and the second clause is most forcibly 
taken as a parenthesis; whilst in the third, vopiowor, instead 
of anaor, indic. corresponding to &evro, is supposed to follow otreves 
dv, and to be equivalent to the Latin second future. wédenoy by its 
posiiion is regarded as subject to Evveivar, and rovre to refer to 
tis, in the sense that ¢t¢ aledes with this man, and cannot be got 
rid of at pleasure. We cannot attempt to follow further the dis- 
section of the sentence, but the exercise to the pupil involved 
in comprehending it must be no ineffectual lesson in Greek 
syntax. In the tifteenth chapter we find a clear note on the 
peculiar construction of edogev ra rédn xaraBdrras . . . Bovevew 
dpavras, where the masculine participles plural are constructed 
with the neuter ra réAn=rovs év rédet, and illustration is given 
of the natural tendency to speak of the office rather than its incum- 
bent. So inc. xvi. a note is given on the reservatory force of éra 
p) aroBaivorras in the terms of the armistice, “ provided only they 
did not land, %.e. in all (that theycan do) not landing.” The example 
from i, 111 is an exact parallel. We must add that this handy little 
book is as helpful in its geography and history as in its grammar. 

The task which Mr. A. H. Cooke has accomplished in editing 
what he designates as Gyeece’s second and best epic consists 
rather in discussing verbal forms and early uses of words and 
dialectic peculiarities than in unravelling sentences ; but, such 
as it was, he has given remarkable interest to his work. Easy 
as is the sense of the Father of History when his dialect is 
apprehended, it is.clear gain for a learner to find that due obser- 
vation of the position of a word in a clause may help to en- 
hance the forse of the sentence. Thus at the end of c. 46, in 
Xerxes’s explanation to Artabanus of his tears after the review of 
his army and fleet, where the Greek runs 6 6¢ eds, yAuedv yevoas 
tov aidva dOorepis adt@ edpioxerar the editor shows that 
by noting the emphasjs on yAvxdv, we arrive at the sense “ sweet 
as is the taste the god gives of life, he is proved to be grudging in 
it”; or, as Blakesley perhaps more aptly, though not so exactly, 

uts it, “ the deity, after giving us a taste of sweetness in our life, 
is found to mean spite in thus doing.” A little eariier, in c. 38, 
where Pythius prefers a request to Xerxes, the answer to which 
exhibits the brutality of an irresponsible despot, he approaches the 
subject in the words ypzjoas av tt red Bovdoipny where 
Blakesley and most commentators take, as we should, a with 
Bovdvipny, though there is something in Mr. Cooke's doubt whether 
a Doric form like red can be used in Herodotus for vod. He inclines 
to read ypyoas dv. Mr. Cooke’s plan is to eliminate chapters not 
essential to his narrative; yet we think he should have given 
c. 39 as the dénowement of the incident. But, as we have said, 
his forte is examination of the meanings of words, as ine. 41, 
Asyos, 43, mépyapor, 56, in each of which cases a verbal, 
a a poetical is noticed and explained, 
In like manner, in c. 100, he traces the derivation of atyaNds, 
the “sea-shore,” to aiyis, the storm (compare aivow), and 
in the list of words to 
own, and perhaps atyecpos, the , OF quivering tree. is 
last, it strikes x little In matter also 
Mr. Cooke renders good service, as witness his note on Vii. 
206, touching the Spartan regard for religious festivals, which, 
in Thue. iv. 5, allowed Demosthenes to fortify Pylos undis- 
3 and on xoopéovra (vii. 209), where he adduces as a 
— to the Spartans combing their hair before Thermopyle 
lson’s elaborate toilet before Trafalgar, as described by Southey. 
We may add also the succinct, yet exhaustive, note on mepi Avyver 
~ — of the count of time of day, before the invention 
ocks, 

Those chapters of Mr. Cooke's handbook to Herodotus's Second 
Persian War which recount the battle of Salamis have fortunately 
@ seasonable dramatic = to hand in Mr. Priciard’s excellent 
school edition of the Perse of Aischylus. Both Herodotus and 
¥schylus are believed to have drawn their information as to 
their glorious theme from eye-witnesses and sharers in the great 
deeds of Greek patriots; but it is interesting to note the different 
methods of the dramatist and the historian. In Mr. Prickard’s 
able introduction he points out that, besides depicting the struggle 
between Persian pride and apprehension, which is afterwards 
intensified into agony and despair, the Perse aimed likewise 
at portraying the conflict of Salamis; and that, whilst the scene 
is laid at Susa, the dramatis persone Persians, and no Greek 
s0 much as named in the play, two deeds are recorded to which 
= speetator could have fitted the names of the doers. In the 
splendid description beginning at Pers. 353, the dvijp “EAny && 
*AOnvaiwy orparov, who is said to have got audience of Xerxes and 
influenced his plans by false intelligence, was Sicinnus, the tutor 


of Themistocles’s sons, of whom it is of little importance that 
Plutarch says he was a Persian by birth. The message or tidings 
conveyed was, according to Herodotus, dre of “EAAnves Spnopov Bov- 
Aevdvrat Katappwdyxdres (viii. 75), which corresponds substantially 
with Pers. 357-360. How little the event corroborated the 
message is shown, as Mr. Prickard points out, with dramatic irony, 
where in Jr's. 384, at night's approach, od pad’ “EAAnver or, 
Kpudaiov xabioraro—* not very much of the ex- 
pected movement did the Persians see anywhere.” A little further 
on (in y. 409) the honour of the first encounter between a Greek 
and a barbarian ship, which opened the general sea-fight, is attri- 
buted, it would seem, to an Athenian vessel; and from what 
Herodotus tells us in viii. 84 the commander of it was the brother 
of Adschylus, Ameinias. In Mr. Prickard’s note exception is taken 
to the identity of Ameinias of Pallene with an Ameinias whose deme 
should have been given as “ Eleusis”; but these are minor discre- 
pancies, \Ve have nothing but praise for the annotation of 
this play by Mr. Prickard, who has already given proof of his 
thorough study of Aisehylus, and whose notes, whether gram- 
matical, historical, elucidatory, or collateral, subserve the aim of 
placing a Greek play excellently fitted for school reading as fitly 
as possible before young scholars. 

Another helpful and cheap school-book from Oxford is Mr. 
Merry’s edition of the Clouds of Aristophanes, one of the best of 
that dramatist’s plays for giving an insight into the political and 
social life of Athens, and a lively, though satirical and unjust, skit 
upon the teaching of Socrates. Into the fun of the opening scenes 
Mr. Merry enters with sufficient, if not exuberant, spirit, realiz- 
ing rather than overdoing the caricatures of young Athens 
and old Athens, Scerates and his Phrontisterion, the 8ixa:og and 
the dd«os Adyos, and avoiding the surfeit of pun-play which 
Mitchel, Wa'sh, and modern imitators brought into vogue. 
practical and thoughtful introduction gives us the needful history 
of the play, and explains at the outset what is afterwards gleaned 
from the waod3aors, or digression (vv. 517-594), of the ill-success 
of the orizinal Nubes—as the poet thinks, an undeserved ill-success 
seeing it was the best play he ever wrote—as well as the steps he 
has taken to ensure it a favourable second hearing. In v. 449 
Aristophanes refers to his having unmasked Cleon in The Knights, 
when at the height of his popularity after his luck at Sphacteria, 
B.C. 425, and to his magnanimity a little later in not jumping on 
him “ when he was down”; where xeizevo,as Mr. Merry shows, must 
mean as Cleon never experienced downfall, but 
died in 422, whereas the “ parabasis ” dates later than 421 8.c. In 
the context of the same passage mays and other playwrights 
are charged with plagiariziug similes of Aristophanes (ef. Equttes, 
864, the eci-cateher stirring up the mud) to ridicule Hyperbolus, 
where the phrase épeidovow eis “YmépSodov is happily rendered. 
“ peg away at Hyperbolus.” Somewhat below, at 584, Bpovri s 
the lines are referable to the terrible to-do made on Cleon’s appoint- 
ment as general; “the thunder burst through the rift cloven by 
the lightning” (aquotation from the Teuwcer of Sophocles), the moon 
was deserting her course (no reference to an eclipse), “and the sun, 
straightway contracting his wickto himself, swore he would not shine 
on us if Cleon istolead.” A little lower,at602,we prefer Mr. Merry's 
explanation of aiyidos nvioxos as “wielder of the zgis,” to Mr. Green’s 
sense, “ charioted on thine egis” ; and there is point in his explana- 
tion of adnpéOn, 625, that probably Hyperbolus had his official 
garment blown off by a puff of wind, supposed to have been sent 
by the goddess Clouds. 

Mr. Paley’s latest school editions of plays of Euripides, the 
Orestes and the Phenisse, are marked by the same character of 
thoroughness which we noticed some months ago in his text and 
notes of the Jon. The Orestes, which has the venerable prestige 
of being one of “‘ Porson’s Four,” is, says Mr. Paley, a very good 
example of the later style of Euripides (it was performed 
in B.c. 408); and though it has not received equal credit from 
all critics, a study of the play will justify Mr. Paley’s 
commendation of its striking scenes of pathos and danger, its 
tragic alternations of hopes and fears, the beauty of its versificae 
tion, and the complex ingenuity of its plot. The time is Menee 
laus’s return after seven years’ wandering, just as the frenzied 
Orestes is being brought before the Argive tribunal for the murder 
of his mother; the scene is the palace at Mycene ; and the pro- 
minent characters are Orestes and his devoted sister Electra, for 
Pylades and Tyndareus are but subordinates, Helen cold and 
selfish, and Menelaus (according to the average Euripidean 
estimate of his character) a base, selfish, treacherous, uxorious 
coward, A glance at the first three hundred lines would suffice 
to show at once the number of fine scenes between the brainsick 
hero and his aflectionate sister (see 211 seg. 256, &c., 294-300, 
where Orestes, in a lucid interval, proposes to console Hlecina’e 
grief in his sane moments in requital for her tendance of him in his 
wanderings), and the helpful explanation of textual and interpre- 
tative difliculty, which is a prime feature of Mr. Paley’s — 
In v. 30 e.g.—the clause dravras hepov is w 
explained as tantamount to évious od épov air@ 
meaning that with some Orestes’s deed ant 
Apollo who ordered it. At v. 101, “Apye 8’ 84 
is by Mr. Paley regarded as “ You are talked about at Argos,” 
the verb being taken as the second person passive, for there 
is less weight in the alternative course—‘Apyos dvaSog. 
Another good note is given on v. 116, where ords dm’ dxpov 
xeparos is explained as a concise form of speech for 
dkpov x@paros heSov rade dx’ airod, and reference is made to @ 
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parallel expression in Phanisse, 1223. In v. 191, too, there is a 
good note on the meaning of dots, in the sense of giving an 
oracle, which is happily illustrated by Zlectra, 1304. Only one 


omission have we noticed in this early portion of the play— | 


namely, where Llectra describes her -brother as vexpds ovvexa 
opixpas mvojs (84); some illustration shouid be given to this 
idiomatic sense of ovvexa, “ dead except for a scanty breath.” 
The Phenisse of Euripides, a play of the same Tetralogy as the 
Orestes, is one not unknown to classical students as an eminently 
ictorial drama, challenging comparison with the Septem contra 
hebas of Aischylus and the Anteyone of Sophocles, and affording 


opportunities for comparison and contrast which Mr. Paley has in | 
no particular overlooked. Ie draws attention in his introduction | 
to the needless presentment of blind old G2dipus on the stage with | 
Antigone at the close of the play, as equally superfluous with that | 


of the Phrygian Eunuch in Or. 1370, and to some extent justily- 
ing unfavourable modern criticisms; but we believe that the gold 
of both these plays far exceeds the grosser metal, and we account 
those tiros fortunate who have the helpful handbooks of Mr. Paley 
for their enlightenment and guidance. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
Ill. 


hip gece is scarcely anything that people will not collect. Tired 
of postage-stamps, autographs, crests, monograms, seaweed, 
shells, and princely cherry-stones, some amateurs have taken to 
collecting old children’s books. They are grubby little volumes as 
a rule, with tiny black woodcuts ; but then the woodcuts are some- 
times after Blake. ‘There is one book which Mr. Burchell gave to 
the young Primroses which is eagerly desired by the most learned 
of German mythologists. But the tract is not to ba found. 


Children’s books and cookery-boolis are the first to disappear in | 


the struggle for existence. There are a hundred copies of the right 
Elzevir Cicero for one of the Pastisster Erangais, which conse- 
quently is of infinite value. In time the hands of children will 
wear away, and their pencils and paint-brushes deface, Miss Kate 
Greenaway’s beautiful, fantastic, and dainty work Under the 
Window (G. Routledge aud Sons), Probably some wise collector 
will lay up a little stock for future use while the impressions are 
in their first freshness. Tis treasure will come to be as valuable 
as that parcel of unbound and uncut Elzevirs which Motteley 
found in Hungary, and which, after filling the hearts of biblio- 
ag with joy for years, was burned by the Commune. 

iss Greenaway is an artist whose drawings in water-colour, 
thou:h clever, are too often mannered. Her little girls are too 
consciously «esthetic; their eyes and lips too big. In this beautiful 
book she has escaped this fault; her exquisite little children are 
as jolly in poke bonnets and sage-green dresses as were Leech’s 
merry street children in their rags. Every page of the book las 
a fanciful, old-fashioned drawing. The blue china bowl full of 
roses, Opposite the title-page, is a gem in itself, if we may say so 
much for blue china in an age when pressmen have discovered 
that a taste for porcelain is one of the seven deadly sins. The 
attitudes of the group of children above the title are as gracefully 
and naturally varied as they could be in an Athenian bas-relief. 
The very page of contents is illustrated with minute reproductions 
of the pictures which decorate each poem in the letterpress. 
Among the best of the pictures are the “Three Tabbies” with 
their gossipping old mistresses ; “ Little Tommy ” (p. 20), in such 
a bottie-green suit as Tom Tulliver may have worn before he went 
to school with the percussion caps in his pocket; the little louts, 
beside the pump (p. 24); the small girls going out to walk, with 
conscious dignity (p. 26) ; and the five beautiful sisters in a row 

. 28). The old man, too, who “came for Billy” (p. 63) is a 

ful warning to ill-regulated youth. Perhaps the poems are 
hardly worthy of the designs. The old inexhaustible nursery 
rhymes would better have served Miss Greenaway’s purpose, 

Mr. Caldecott has returned to them, and has illustrated Dr. 
Oliver Goldsmith’s Mad Doy and the ancient ballad of The Babes 
tn the Wood, which in Addison's time was pasted on many a 
cottage wall (G. Routledge). We much pre‘er the Mad Dog. 
Here Mr. Caldecott’s unequalled humour finds free play. Nothing 
can be more moving than the mauly grief, the womanly sorrow, 
the canine gloom of the mourners on the title-page. Opposite 
them Master Bill Primrose chants this sad ditty, while his mother 
touches the guitar. There is plenty of fun in all the pictures of 
the “ godly course” run by the man who is jeered at as he goes to 
church by some honest fellows on their way to the “ Angel” 
tavern. Let the reader observe the old women watching the 
man with approval from behind the garden fence. We are 
also “ permitted to view” his toilet in its earliest stage, as 
the Atheneum is graciously permitted to pass behind the veil 
and see Mr. itossetti’s pictures. When we at last come to 
the Mad Dog, he is precisely like an offended minor poet. It 
was jealousy (of a cat), as Mr. Caldecott shows us, which drove 
this dog mad. When he does bite the Man, it is with all his 
might, and he takes out nearly bulf a pound of flesh. Every 
plate in this capital picture-book is iull of humour, action, 
and, when necessary, of beauty. The young ladies who take 
tea in the Man’s room are as pretty as Hetty and Theo Lam- 
bert, their contemporaries. But the Bades in the Wood is too 
gad a tale for Mr. Caldecott’s pencil and colours. 

Not 80 refined as Mr. Caldecott’s work, but very copious—full of 
* alphabets,” nursery tales, nursery rhymes of the good old sort, 


and lively drawings (the Colossus of Rhodes, however, is ax 
awful libel on Greek art)—is the Royal Nursery Picture-Book 
(Ward, Lock, and Co.) 

Coming to graver Christmas books, we find Animal Life Described 
and Illustrated (E.P. Wright, M.D. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co, 
Thisseems to us anexcellent combination of the science, romance, an 
sport of natural history. The domestic arrangements of the gorilla 
throw (perhaps) some light on the primitive forms of the human 
family. Mr. Wright says that the cat “ was domiciled for many 
ages among the Phoenicians, Egyptians, and Jews,’ and that the 
| animal is “ supposed to be a native of Syria.” But M. Lenormant 
observes that, while the cat is not as old as the ancient Empire in 
Egypt, it is older in Egypt than in Asia Minor, It is never once 
named in the Bible. ‘the Assyrians and Babylonians did not 
know the cat, and among the Greeks Dick Whittington would 
| have found a splendid market for a beast with which people were 
quite unfamiliar. The European names for cat are not of the old 
Aryan stock, and Lenormant derives them from Syriac gd¢o, and 
Arabic gitt (kitten). But even in Syriac (and here we come to 
an essential difference from Mr. Wright) gdto is a foreign and 
: borrowed word, being connected with the Nubian Kadiska. The 
| Egyptian names (as male) are onomatopeeic, and Sanskrit has to 

describe the cat as “ house-wolf.” The conclusion is that cats 

come from the Upper Nile or Abyssinia. “To those, then, who 

believe in philology, let this much suffice,” as Herodotus says, and 
| we may add, also in his manner, ‘‘ Good-by now to cats,” and to 
| Mr. Wright's well-illustrated and instructive book on natural 
| history. 
Seek and Find (8. P. C.K.) is a devotional work by Miss 
' Christina Rossetti. Miss Rossetti publishes a series of reflections 
| on the “ Benedicite.” They are remarkable for sincerity, simpli- 
_ city, earnestness, and a vivid sense of the beauty and poetry of the 
| Bible. The book can hardly be criticized at length in this place, 
but it is a very excellent and edifying work. : 

The Ingoldsby Legends, in the “Edinburgh Edition” (R. 
| Bentley and Son), is a well-printed and conveniently portable 
| reprint of these very popular ballads. ‘The old illustrations by 
Leech, Tenniel, and Cruikshank are reproduced. 

Every Boy's Annual (G. Routledge and Sons) is full of good 
stories ; one of them, “ A Fearful Position,” is of thrilling interest. 
‘“* My First Dinner-party,” in which the hero takes far too much 
wine, we cannot praise. Some practical papers teach boys the art 
of organ-building, which it is useful to be acquainted with, and 
there are some horribly complicated puzzles for the jaded solvers 
of double acrostics, 

Our Own Country (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin) contain a series 
of really well-written and thoughtful papers, on very various 
| English scenes from Stonehenge to Dunfermline, and from Bristol 
| to Naseby. Many of Mr. R. T. Pritchett’s drawings, notably the 
| impressive view of Stonehenge (p. 12), deserve very high praise. 
| They are full of imaginative power. 
The Fireside (Edited by the Rey. Charles Bullock. “ Hand 
' and Heart” Oilice).—Mrs. Holt’s pleasant story of ‘‘ The Maiden’s 
| Lodge” occupies the place of honour in this magazine, and the fact 
| of the action taking place two hundred years ago will give it a 
| special charm in the eyes of many readers. In some respects, how- 
| ever, it is inferior to the other long story that runs through the 
| book, “ Duties and Duties,” by Miss Giberne. Miss Giberne has a 
| great talent for character-drawing ; her dramatis persone stand out 
sharply, and are emphatically creatures of flesh and blood. Her 
present heroine isa most unamiable young woman, who has found her 
sole pleasure in playing Lady Bountiful in the parish where she has 
hitherto lived with her aunt, and she plumes herself greatly on this 
fact. Her aunt dies, and she returns to her own home, and main- 
tains for some time a pharisaical attitude towards the rest of her 
family. After failing in all sorts of desirable qualities, her eyes get 
opened, and she finally turns over a new leaf. There are many 
riddles and exercises for young people’s brains which will help to 
make the book acceptable. 

Stephen the Schoolmaster (Mary E.Gellie. Griffith and Farran) 
was a@ young man who, while pining to be an artist, is 
forced by circumstances to be a schoolmaster. He wins the confi- 
deuce of all the village, falls in love with the rector’s niece, and 
after many years, and thanks to the intervention of a newly- 
restored uncle, succeeds in marrying her. In spite of all his efforts, 
| however, and three years as a Bursar at the Edinburgh University, 
| he fails to make a brilliant figure in the world, though he contrives 
| to gain a decent livelihood, which perhaps does as well in the 
,end. It isa pity that in one or two places the book shows signs 
| of carelessness. In one page a girl is spoken of as “‘ Emily,” and a 
| few lines lower down as “ Fanny,” and the heroine is twice men- 
| come as Miss Violet Millard, though elsewhere she is known as 
| Melville. 
| Barton Ferris (Benjamin Clarke. Sunday School Union).—In 
_ turning over the pages of Barton Ferris the reader involuntarily 
| wonders to what sort of human being the book will give pleasure. 
| An elaborate sketch of village politics and religious ditferences 
‘is not usually exciting, and real genius is required to make it 
, even readable. Mr. Clarke has not the necessary genius, and has 

in consequence produced a very dull little book. ‘The characters 
are unreal, and the piety of the conversations does not make up for 
their total want of interest. Even the startling incident of a bab 
being stolen by the Indians fails to make our languid pulses thro 
, quicker, although that baby, during a long residence with the 
| Redmen, repeated daily the prayer his mother taught him when 
| three years old. 
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Aunt Judy's Christmas Volume (Bell and Sons).—The piéce de 
résistance in the new volume of Aunt Judy is a charming tale 
called “ Mother Molly,” by the author of the “ Rose Garden.” After 
giving a very lively picture of the Plymouth of 1779, when the 
landing of the French was daily expected, the writer takes us off 
to Dartmoor, to share in some wonderful adventures among the 

t granite rocks. The subject is new, and is treated with 
licacy and freshness; the reader longs to look on the fair woods 
of Mount Edgcumbe, and to dabble in the brown little peat- 
streams onthe moor. Besides “ Mother Molly,” there is the usual 
number of interesting and instructive articles which make the 
magazine a mine of enjoyment to all children who are lucky 
enough to possess it. 

Kitty and Bo: the Story of a very Little Girl and Boy 
(A. T. Griffith and Farran),—These children strike us alternately 
as being very backward and very forward. It is not common, as 
far as we are aware, for a little boy of four, who speaks more 
unintelligibly than many children of two, to have a note brought 
in by #footman, who begs him to send an answer on his own 
responsibility. His friend Kitty, though some years older, finds 
the English tongue quite as ditticult, though she is a young lady 
of fertile resources, and leads Bo into scrapes that will be heard 
of with interest by other very little girls and boys. 

The principal story in Lvery Giri’s Annual (Routledge) is 
“ Mark Dennison’s Charge,’ by Miss Craik. The ‘ Charge” was 
a little girl of six, who was adopted by Mark and his father till she 
was thirteen, when her grandmother discovered her, and took her 
to bring up after the manner of ordinary young ladies. The tale is 
well told and adapted for children, who will be thoroughly pleased 
with it. The volume of course contains much besides, generally 
of a pleasant and harmless nature; but we must protest against 
the gloritied view of Rachel, presented in a short notice of Miss 
Goatley’s. It would naturally be highly undesirable in a book for 
children to hint at the many shortcomings of Rachel's life ; still no 
good is done by deliberately depicting her as a kind of beatific 
vision beheld by the unregenerate France of that day. 

Bunchy (E. C. Phillips. Griffith and Farran).—Bunchy, so 
called on account of her round figure, is a young person of thir- 
teen, devoted to cows and pigs, and all animals about a farm, but 
very much averse to anything that she is told is ladylike. Her 
responsibilities as the eldest of four children sit lightly upon 
her, till the death of her mother, of whom she is very fond, forces 
her to give up some of her wild ways. The story has a thoroughly 
country air about it, and will please all children. 

Phil’s Champion (Robert Richardson. Oliphant and Co.) was a 
boy in even a humbler position of life than Phil, who was a shoe- 
- black. The Champion, Jem Nolan, defends Phil against the 
depredations of unprincipled youths who try to steal his hard- 
earned gains, and Phil in return gives him house-room, and teaches 
him a better way of life. The tale is very edifying, if not par- 
ticularly exciting. 

Jimmy's Cruise in the Pinafore ; and other Stories (Louisa M. 
Alcott. Sampson Low and Co.)—These stories are good enough 
as suggestions, but are too slight to merit a long notice. The 
one to which the book owes its name turns the craze for Pinafore 
to account. 

We have received a number of curious and pretty Christmas 
cards from Messrs. Rothe. Here are “ Floral Souvenirs ” and orni- 
thological souvenirs, too; comic souvenirs and puzzle souvenirs. 
Perhaps the best are the cards in which little figures in bright 
eighteenth-century dress wish us a “ Merry Christmas.” Some 
sporting cards, a new variety, wish a‘‘ Happy New Year.” A luckier 
one for backers is perhaps intended. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


M RENAN’S History of early Christianity has extended 
e to a bulk which he did not anticipate at first; and 
the volume now before us(1), the sixth, is to be fol- 
lowed by one more, treating of the reign of Marcus Aurelius, 
In the a volume the author unfolds the annals of the 
Church during the reigns of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius; he 
describes the attitude assumed by public opinion towards the 
Christians ; he deals with the origin of Millenarian views, the 
growth of Montanism, and the formation of an apocryphai litera- 
ture representing the views of different parties in the Church. Nor 
does he neglect to tell us about the contemporary state of 
Judaism; and one chapter, not the least interesting in the 
volume, is taken up by the Talmud and by Rabbinical litera- 
ture. M. Renan sketches with his usual brilliancy of style the 
intellectual condition of the Gentile world, and the religious 
and philosophical opposition against which Christianity had 
to contend. We may say, with the author, that the reconcilia- 
tion between the Church and the Empire which was to 
be ae about during the fourth century is already fore- 
shadowed in this volume, and will be still more conspicuously so 
when we come to the reign of Marcus Aurelius. It is needless to 
remark here on the trenchant manner in which M. Renan dis- 
of the authenticity of certain books which form part of the 
ew Testament canon ; but the most decided opponents of his doc- 
trines will be ready to recognize his merits as a writer. 
Under the titles Les villes mortes du golfe du Lion and La Grice 
et POrient en Provence M. Charles Lenthérie some time ago 


(x) L'église Chrétienne. Par Ernest Renan. Paris: Michel Lévy. 
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began a geological, historical, and archeological survey of the 
French Mediterranean provinces. In those works he led us as fat 
as Marseilles. He now undertakes to describe the remainin 
portion of the coast to the Italian frontier(2). He deals wi 
the Provincia Romana, “the province” par excellence which the 
Romans, attracted by the charms of the climate, had transformed 
almost into a Latin district, and which had exercised its powers 
of fascination over all their predecessors. Ligures, Phoenicians, 
Greeks, Latins, Franks, Goths, Burgundians, Lombards, Saracens, 
have all left in Provence traces of their passage; and as, durin 
the great geological epochs, the waters have deposited on the so 
a succession of strata containing the remains of species now ex- 
tinct, so these ethnical revolutions could not fail to leave behind 
them monuments of every kind which enable us to form a tole- 
rable idea of their manners, their habits, and their civilization. M. 
Lenthéric’s book, like the two preceding ones, is of a semi-geological, 
semi-archological character; the introductory chapter treats of 
the means of communication which formerly existed in that 
region, and the fourth, discussing the Saracenic invasion, is a 
remarkable sketch of the origin and development of Islamism. 
One great merit of the volume is that we find in it the results of 
personal observation. It is a survey carefully made by a practical 
and conscientious engineer. Some excellent maps or plans com- 
plete the volume. We hope to notice it more fully on a future 
occasion. 

We have already several good histories of France from 1815 
to 1830. Besides the romance of Lamartine, the Royalist point 
of view has been taken by MM. Lubis and Nettement, the 
Liberal one by MM. de Vaulabelle and de Vielcastel, to say nothing 
of M. Duvergier de Hauranne’s Histoire du gouvernement parle- 
mentaire, and of various monographs which it would take us too 
long to enumerate. But most of these works are a great deal too 
diffuse for ordinary readers, and many persons anxious to become 
acquainted with the epoch of the Restoration wished to know 
whether there was no alternative but to wade through the twenty 
volumes of M. de Vielcastel or the ten octavos of M. Duvergier de 
Hauranne. The severe is, we think, successfuly solved by the 
publication of M. Dareste’s work (3), which forms the natural com- 
pleme:t of his history of France, recently rewarded with one of 
the prizes which the French Institute has at its disposal. M. 
Dareste is creditably impartial. He shows that the system o 
opposition carried on by the Extreme Left (Lafayette, Manuel, 
and Benjamin Constant) was equally mean and senseless; but he is 
no less decided in accusing the Extreme Right of misunderstand- 
ing the necessities of the times in not being able to organize a 
strong Government out of elements which were ready at hand. 

The fourth and fifth volumes of M. Thiers’s Parliamentary 
speeches, taking us from the year 1837 to 1841, have lately been 
published by M. Calmon (4), and should be read in connexion 
with the similar collection of M. Guizot’s speeches, Less than six 
weeks after the end of the Session of 1836 the Ministry was 
changed, and M. Molé took the direction of affairs. The s 
from the Crown at the meeting of the Chambers (December 27, 
1836) contained a passing reference to a temporary misunderstand- 
ing which had arisen between France and Switzerland, caused by 
the expulsion from Swiss territory of a spy named Conseil, who was 
supposed to have been one of Fieschi's accomplices in the plot got 
up to kill Louis Philippe. The introductory speech in the fourth 
volume was delivered by M. Thiers on that occasion; and the last 
address (May 21, 1841) treats of the commercial treaty with Hol- 
land. Marshal Soult was then at the head of the Cabinet, and 
the last Ministerial combination under the Orleans dynasty had 
been organized with the view of stemming the tide of Radicalism 
which was daily gaining in strength. The two volumes before us 
will be found to include speeches of considerable importance, par- 
ticularly the one about the fortifications of Paris. 

Count d’Alton-Shée, formerly a peer of France, created no 
small scandal some years ago by a loud proclamation of free-thinking 
views, and by his adhesion to the Republican group which, under 
the guidance of MM. Louis Blanc, Ledru-Rollin, &c., destroyed 
in 1848 the constitutional monarchy. Believing as he did 
that the corruption which was eating up French society during 
the reign of Napoleon III. could be tr back to the triumph of 
the bourgeoisie in 1830, he had begun writing for the Rappel 
a series of articles in which he denounced the judicial peer of 
the last few years of the government of Louis Philippe. The —_ 
pression of the journal (1871) necessarily brought with it 
stoppage of M. d’Alton-Shée's feuzlletons, and the present volume 
is intended to complete the revelations which the author had 
meant to give in the Rappe (5). It is a violent denunciation 
of the French middle classes who, after having put down the aris- 
tocracy for their own profit, fell into a similar state of corruption, 
and thus signed their own death-warrant. M. Thiers, le flasque 
tribun de la bourgeoisie, is not better treated by M. d’Alton-Shée 
than M. Guizot. 

The Memoirs of Madame de Rémusat (6), after having appeared 
in the pages of the Revue des Deux Mondes, challenge public 

(2) La Provence maritime, ancienne et moderne. Par Ch. Lenthéric. 
Paris : Plon. 

(3) Histoire de la Restauration. Par M.C. Dareste. Paris: Plon. 

Discours lementaires de M. Thiers. Publiés M. Calmon, 

Souvenirs de 1847 et de 18. ‘aire suite @ mes mémoires, Par le 
otk @’Alton-Shée. 4 

6) Mémoires de Madame de Rémusat. Publiés son M. 
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attention once again in a more lasting shape. They well deserve 
the success they have obtained. It is of course a subject for 
regret that we have not before us the first draft of the memoirs ; 
for, however faithful Mme. de Rémusat’s memory may have been, 
it is scarcely possible that, alter the lapse of a few years, she 
should have remembered all the anecdotes and episodes recorded 
by her at first; and the care she took to destroy her original MS. 
sufficiently suggests how freely she had spoken of the Imperial 
régime, Nevertheless there is stili plenty of amusing, and even 
of startling, information in the present volume to make it well 


» worth the notice of readers interested in the history of France 


during the reign of Napoleon I. We have first a long and valu- 
able preface by M. Paul de Rémusat, and then the author's narra- 
tive as far as the establishment of the Empire and the organization 
of the new Court. The account of the unfortunate Duke d’Enghien’s 
arrest, trial, and murder will be eagerly perused, and the descrip- 
tion of Napoleon’s private life will perhaps surprise even those 
who were most ready to think badly of him. 

M. Léonce de Lavergne’s excellent monograph (7) was on its 
first publication honoured with an appreciative notice from the 
pen of M. Guizot; it now oo in a cheaper form, and may 

regarded as a standard work on the administration of France 
in the reign of Louis XVI. His chief design in writing this 
book has been to prove the folly of the revolutionary spirit—that 
is to say, the system of government which is carricd on by 
violence ; and he endeavours to show by statistical documents and 
conclusive evidence of every kind that the greatest and most last- 
ing progress can be accomplished peacefully by lawful and regular 
means. 

The second volume of M. Alphonse Karr’s Livre de bord (8) is 
quite as amusing as the first. Amidst episodes which remind 
us of the best tableaux de genre, we find a kind of commenta 
on the author’s novels, especially Sous les Tilleuls, together wit 
the identification of Stephen and Magdeleine, the hero and heroine 
about whom so many conjectures were formed. M. Karr intro- 
duces us here again to some of the notabilities of modern French 
society. Romieu, the humoristic prefect of the Dordogne; Victor 
Hugo, Roger de Beauvoir, Jules Sandeau, &c., fill the canvas 
where Balzac occupies the place assigned in the previous volume 
to Sainte-Beuve. The chapter on French literature in 1830 is in- 
teresting, and the description of the Femmes tncomprises seems 
to us an excellent piece of criticism. 

The artist Gavarni had already been sketched in Sainte-Beuve’s 
Nouveaux Lundis. We have now to speak of a goodly volume of 
nearly five hundred pages devoted to him by MM. de Goncourt (9), 
and written with that passion for anecdotes which is characteristic 
of the two coadjutors. Gavarni is known to most people simply 
as a clever caricaturist, but he was also a writer, and he kept 
a diary. Unfortunately, he does not seem to have been very 

about the safety of his MSS.; for one evening he found 
that his mistress had profanely twisted two years of his life into 
eurl-papers. The new edition of MM. de Goncourt’s biograph 
of Gavarni is to a considerable extent made up of documents which 
have never before appeared in print, which throw considerable light 
upon the artist's career, and explain his misanthropic habits. It is 
an ‘admirable commentary on some of the wittiest li 
which illustrated the old French Charivari. 

The anonymous member of the French Geographical Society 
who gives us, after M. de Mas Latrie, a description of the island 
of Cyprus (10), does not share the fears of the pessimists who are 
so loud in asserting that the new English dependency will prove 
rather a burden than a benefit. He begins with a handsome 
tribute of praise to our policy of colonization, though we are not 
sure that this is strictly relevant. He is of opinion that the an- 
nexation of Cyprus will prove of the greatest advantage to our 
commerce, and at the same time be the means of ensuring to the 
inhabitants the free enjoyment of those blessings of civilization, 
both moral and gre without which all the golden opportuni- 
ties of an admi climate and of a splendid geographical position 
are comparatively useless. It is pleasant to read such things, 
even if one is not certain that they are more than partly true. 
A large and well-executed map accompanies the volume. 

Central Africa is now a point of attraction for travellers, 
especially since a plan has been devised for placing the various 
European settlements in communication with each other by 
means of railways; we -y therefore anticipate that M. Adolphe 
Burdo’s volume (11) will be well received, full as it is of huntin 
anecdotes and scenes of negro life. We can follow on a ro 
map the excursions of the Belgian explorer on the banks of the 
Niger and the Benué, amongst savage populations, chiefly can- 
nibals, and through a considerable district the inhabitants of 
which acknowledge the Koran as their religious and political code. 

From the Gold Coast to Zululand the journey is not a very 
easy one, and if the need of a system of African railways was 
ever urgently felt, it is certainly as a means of connecting these 
two important settlements. M. Paul Deléage undertakes to give 


(7) Les assemblées provinciales sous Louis XVI. Par Léonce de 
. 2¢ édition. Paris: Lévy. 

(8) Ledivrede bord. By Alphonse Karr. Vol. 1I. Paris: Lévy. 

(9) Gavarni: Vhomme et Par Edmond et Jules de Gencourt. 
Paris: Charpentier. 

(10) Apergu rapide de Vile de Chypre. Par un membre de Ja Société 
ie G phie. Montpellier: Bahon. 

(11) Wiger et Benué; voyage daxs ! Afrique centrale. Par M. Adolphe 
Burdo. Paris : Plon. 


| us information of various kinds(12) about the territory which 
has lately given England so much trouble; but more than half the 

| volume is of a political character, being, in fact, an account, illus- 

trated by pieces justificatives, of the expedition in which the 
Prince Imperial lost his life. It is illustrated by a few woodcuts 
copied from photographs. 

Politics have also the lion’s share in M. Joseph Reinach’s new 
work (13). The first volume takes us from Paris through Ger- 
many tu the Bosphorus; in the second we visit Athens and the 
Illyrian provinces, and study the political problems of the da 
amongst the populations most concerned in their solution. M 

| Reinach, far from sacrificing Turkey, wishes to strengthen it, and 
| dreams of a regenerated Ottoman Empire living harmonious} 
| with its neighbour, regenerated Hellenism. His leading idea is 
| the isolation of Russia, whose encroachments in Western Europe 
| he would stop by opposing to them, as two powerful bulwarks, 
| Hungary and Moldo-Wallachia. This political arrangement, backed 
| by the combined influence of France and England, would, M. 
lieinach thinks, put an end to the dread of Panslavism attd oblige 
the Lussians to concentrate their attention on domestic reforms. 

The Histotres orientales of Viscount Melchior de Vogué (14) 
‘are, on the other hand, quite free from the slightest allusion 
| to political questions. The ground occupied by the illustrious 

| archeologist is extensive enough, Sakkara and Moscow being the 
two extreme points; and the subjects discussed are equally varied, 
including a visit to the Egyptian antiquities collected by M. 
Mariette, a tale pur et simple, and an interesting narrative of the 
rebellion attempted in 1773 by the Cossack Yamilian Pougatcheff. 

We must dismiss with a simple mention Captain Cook’s account 
of his first journey round the world, translated into French (15) 
by an anonymous writer; and Elpin Melena’s excursion to the 
island of Caprera (16), published for the purpose of recommending 
the island to tourists in general, and invalids in particular. 

M. H. de Lamotte is a traveller in whose company we should 
have liked to linger, as the description of his voyage to Canada 
and the Red River (17) is extremely interesting; but the con- 
tents of this elegant little volume have already appeared in the 
pages of the Tour dw Monde, and it is not, therefore, a strictly new 
production. 

On the limits where geographical science and philology meet 
each other, we find M. de Ujfaivy’s pamphlet stating the anthro- 
pological results of his travels through Central Asia (18); it was 
delivered as a lecture at the Moscow Anthropological Congress 
held in 1879, and forms part of the large and important work 
published by M. de Ujfalvy on the scientific expedition sent by the 
French Government to Russia, Siberia, and Turkestan. 

M. Paul Regnauld’s-inaugural lecture (19) is intended to give to 
the uninitiated a brief statement of the origin, progress, and 
present condition of Sanskrit studies in Europe, together with a 
defence of these studies, and an account of the motives which led 
to the foundation of a Sanskrit lectureship at Lyons. 

The same prefatory character belongs to the address de- 
livered by M. Lefébure in the same faculté des lettres, and which 
treats of Egyptian archeology (20). It is not very long since, ex- 
cept in Paris, there was no public ing of Oriental or Semitic 
languages in France, and the student anxious to become ac- 
| quainted with them had either to seek for information in books or 
| to incur the expense of a journey for the purpose of attending 
|the lectures of Burnouf, Ohampollion, or Etienne Quatremére. 
Now, however, the programme of the chief provincial faculties 
has been extended so as to embrace Sanskrit literature. 

If all the branches of public instruction in France were reformed 
in the same liberal spirit, there would be an end of M. Félix 
Pécaut’s grievances. The volume in which he deals with this 
subject (21) consists of a series of letters addressed between 1871 
and the present year to the Temps, and contains a number of 
excellent remarks and suggestions on the various branches of 
public instruction, M. Pécaut would not bea true Frenchman 
if he did not allow a great deal to the initiative of the State; 
but at the same time he cannot help seeing that the burden 
assumed by the Government, especially so far as elementary in- 
struction is concerned, is ridiculously heavy, and he comes to 
the conclusion that much of it might profitably be left to the 
departments, to the municipalities, and even to voluntary as 
sociations. 

When we find Universal History reduced to the proportions of 
less than three hundred pages (22), we may salely say that we 


(12) Trois mois chez les Zoulous, et les derniers jours du Prince Impérial. 
Par Paul Deléage. Paris: Dentu. 

(13); Voyage en Orient. Par Joseph Reinach. Paris: Charpentier. 
we Histoires orientales. Parle Vicomte Melchior de Vogué. Paris: 
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(15) Le premier voyage du Capitaine Cook. Raconté par lui-méme. 
Paris: Dreyfous. 

(16) Excursion a Vilede Capréra. Par Elpin Melena. Paris: Leroux. 

(17) Cing mois chez les Frangais d’ Amérique. Par H. de Lamotte. Paris 
and London: Hachette & Co. 

(18) Résultats anthropologiques Tun voyage en Asie centrale. Par M. 
de Ujtalvy. Paris: Leroux. 

(19) La langue et la littérature sanscrites. Par M. Paul Regnauld. 

aris: Leroux. 

(20) L’Egypte ancienne. Par M.E. Lefébure. Paris: Leroux. 

(21) Etudes au jour le jour sur UV éducation nationale. Par Félix Pécaut. 
Paris and London: L. Hachette & Co. 

(22) Précis de Vhistoire universelle selon la science moderne. Par Louis 
Cortambert. Paris: Dreyfous, 
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have reached the limits of compression. MM. Cortambert is so ex- 
plicit in his declaration of what he considers ve that he has 
drawn upon himself the criticism of M. Henri Martin, under 
whose sanction he wished to publish his volume. Too enthu- 
siastically wedded to the theories of the eighteenth century, he 


sacrilices every thing at the shrine of what the Encyclopzdists | 
; he neglects the conscience, throws religion over- | 


ealled “ reason ’ 
board altogether, and writes ina truly Voltairian spirit a hand- 
book of history which has unfortunately nothing of the brillianey | 
characteristic of the Essai sur les mawis, although it reproduces 

most of its sophisms. | 


- The new edition of M. Lanfrey’s complete worls is preceded | 


by an interesting biographieal preface by M. de Pressensé (23). 
Amongst the political writers whom events have brought into | 
notice during the last thirty years, one of the most distinguished | 
is M. Lanirey. He owed his celebrity in great measure to | 
his tuorough sincerity. Liberty was his passion, despotism of 
any kind the objeet of his abhorrence ; and therefore he was less 
likely than most of his contemporaries to be led astray by the 
wid theories so popular sinee 1848. He may be defined as a 
modern Girondist, and as such he was sure to be equally sus- 
pected by the Extreme Right and by the Extreme Left. This 
fact, amply illustrated by the letters quoted and commented on in 
the preface, is the key to his writings, two volumes of which are 
now before us. One of these, entitled L’éylise et les philosophes 
au dix-huitieme siecle, was his earliest publication. The other, the 
essay on the Revolution, forms a kind of preface to his history 
of Napoleon, 

Students of chemistry will welcome the first volume of M. Paul 
Schitzenberger’s important work (24). Itis divided into three 
books, treating respectively of the following subjects :—1. General 
phenomena. 2. Properties of the elementary bodies ; their classiti- 
cation and relations. 3. The metalloids. Woodcuts and dia- 
grams are added in great profusion as complements to the ex- 
plut.«tions given in the letterpress. 

The category of scientific works may perhaps, with a little 
stretching, - made to include M. d’Aubusson’s treatise on hawk- 
ing, designed in the first instance as part of an ornithological 
treatise, but which the abundance of materials has transformed 
into a separate essay (25). 

We have not allowed ourselves space for any notice of works 
of fiction, but we must at any rate mention the success of M. 
Daudet’s recent novel (26)—asuccess due, we fear, in a great 
measure, to the spice of scandal which the author has thought 
fit to serve up. Itis in the same style as Le Nabab, but much 
more repulsive. 


(23) CEuvres completes de P. Lan Avec une étude biographique de 
M. de Pressensé. Paris: Charpentie: 


(24) Traité de chimie générale. Par T. Schiitzenbe Paris and 
London: L. Hachette & Co. er 


(25) La fauconnerie au moyen dge et duns les temps modernes. Par L. 
M. dAubusson. Paris: 


(26) Les rois en ezil. Par Alphonse Daudet. Paris: Dentu. 
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connexion. addres, care of Messrs. Geo. Street & Co. 30 Cornhill 
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AMOUNT OF ES. 
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Subsisting Assurances 
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encral Se 
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2ls. Descriptive Catalogues post free. 
J. CARTER, 64 New Cavendish Strect, Great Portland Street, London, W. 


yy using 
PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SHAVING STICK, 
PURE, FRAGRANT, AND DURABLE. 
Immediate lather, no irritation. Established Eighty Years. Five Prize Medals. 
Of Cheiists and Perfumers everywhere. 


WIiILLs’ “THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO. 


IN 1-0z., 2-0z., and 4-oz, PACKETS LINED with TINFOIL. 
WILLS’ “THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO. — There’s no 
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WILLS, W. D. & H. 
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Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
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LETTERS of CREDIT, and BILI S on DEMAND or et Thirty Days’ ‘Sight, are grantedon 
the Bank's Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent fur collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms which may be ascertained on appli- 
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Hong Kong. 
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Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


MORE Cures of Throat Irritation and Chest Diseases (this 

week) by Dr. _PULMONIC WAFERS.—Mr. Swary, 249 
Liverpool, writes : * Decem’ ber 1, 1879.—I can highly recommend the Waters for all 
Irritation und Chest Diseases.” Thay taste pleasantly. ls, Idd. per 
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MUDPIES SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—Letters 
of Charles Dickens, Memoirs of Mrs. Tait, Erasmus Darwin, Edward Srenley &e. 5 
Sala’s Paris, Vizateliy’s Berlin, My Chi oF and i age s Jungle Life in India, Mrs. Brassey % 
New Volume (next week), Canon Farrar and every other recent work of general 
See MUDIE'S LIBRARY for DECEMBER. Postage free on 

application. 


to Her Majesty. 41s. per dozen net ; Sportsman's Special Quality, 50s. per dozen. Preven ment 
required. Curriage tree in England. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
a (THE fresh and splendid distinction of a Gold Medal, now 
given in 1878.'’—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of th oil. Soldin Packets and Tins. 


LFA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
IN CONSE QUENCE of spurious imitations of LEA & PERRINS’ 


AUCE, which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


LEA & PERRINS have adopted a New Label bearing their 
Signature, “LEA & PERRINS,” which Signature is placed on every Bottle of 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, and without which none is 


Genuine. Sold Wholesale by the ter; Crosse & 
ne ol psn Export Oilmen generally. Re by Dea Dealers in Sauces throughout 
Vor! 


ASTHMA, and DIFFICULT BREATHING arising from 
affect‘ons of the Respiratory Organs, PROMPTLY 
RELIEVED and PARONYSMS. A AVERTED by 
the use of SAVORY & MOORE'S 
DATURA TATULA, for INHALATIONS, for which purpose 


the plant is pre pane as Cigarettes and other forms 
for smoking, Pastilles and Powder for burning 
on a plate or censer. 


SAVORY & MOORE, New Bond Street, London, and sold by 


Chemists everywhere, from whom pamphlets, a | 
full particulars and Medical Testimonials, may be 
obtained on application. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIRBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.—The 

Voyage ef the Sunbeam, Life of Dean Memoirs of Faber, 

John a. My Lady Green Sleeves, The Cloven Foot, and m other Books of 

the Season.— MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for DECEMBE ~ Edition, 
now ready, postage free on appiication. 


M UDIEF’S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
and PRIZES.—See MUDIE’S CATALOGUE of BOOKS, in morocco, white vellum, 

and other Ornamental Bindings, well adapted for Wedding and Birthday Gifts, and for 

Christinas Presents and Prizes. New Edition, » how ready, postage free on application, 


Me DIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—All the Books 
in Circuiation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRAR be obtained, 
with the sible del by all Subseribers to MUDIE'S M NCHESTER’ 
BARTON ARCADE, MA) iCHESTER (one Minute’s Walk from the Exchange). 
Mudie’s Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street,Ch id 


r | ‘HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
Subseri »tions from One Guinea to any am rdi ired. 
the best New ks, English, French, and red 
with! Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free. ¥ 
earance of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 
also be had free on applic: 
BOOTH CHUE TON'S, "HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY'S i uibraries, 
307 Rexent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 


of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. eac h will be given, viz. 
81, 83, 91, 192,689, and 771 (cican copies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 


PRINTED FOR SUBSCRIBERS ONLY. 
250 copies in 4to. with Facsimile Plates in Colours. 


Ww! LLIAM SMITH’S DESCRIPTION of ENGLAND, 1588. 
‘This Work will be ready for delivery in December. Intending Subseribers who desire 
to secure Copies at the original price of 42s. each should forward their names at once to either 
of the undersigned, ns at the end of the year the subscription will be raised to £3 3s, 
HENRY B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A.,5 Minford Gardens, West Kensington Park, W. 
EDMUND W. ASHBEE, F.S.A.,17 Mornington Crescent, N.W. 
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NEWSPAPER PRICE LIST.—STEEL & JONES will be 


happy to send their Price List of the principal London Newspapers free on ap- 
e SATURDAY REVIEW to any part of the United Kingdom, £1 8s. 2d. per annum Gn | 
: London : STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, S.W. 


(CHEAP BOOKS.—GILBERT & FIELD, 67 Moorgate Street 
and 18 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C., allow 3d. Discount in the 1s. off the Published 
Prices of all New Books. School Books, Bibles, Prayer Books, Church Services, Annuals, 
Diaries, Pocket Books, Peerages, &c., a larze and choice Stock, many in handsome calf and 
morocco bindings, suituble for Presents, well displayed in show rooms, to select from. Export 
and Country Orders punctualiy exeeuted._GILBERT & FIELD, 67 Moorgate Street and 
18 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. Catalogues gratis and postage free. 


ARCH OLOGIO! AL LIBRARY of the late R. T. KING, 


Esq. (Editor of Murray's Handbooks), with a Selection of One Thousand Books of the 
first —_ LIBRARY SUPPLY LIST, No. 80, just ready, post free—WILLIAM GEORGE, 
Bristol 
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This day, paper covers, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, gilt edzes, 49. 

poe VOLUME of SONGS of ENGLAND. In conse- 
of the great success which has followed the peatiotien of the SONGS of 
ENGLAND (Edited by J. L. HATTON), the Publishers have arranged for the production of a 
Second Volume of One ay celebrated Songs and Ballads, which they trust will be found 
as attractive as those in the first selection. he I'wo Volumes (containing Two epee 
Songs) may also be had bound up together *. paper covers, 53. ; cloth, gilt cdyes, 83.—LHE 

ROYAL EDITION.—Boosey & Co., 295 Regent Street. 


This day, paper covers, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 


[HE SONGS of FRANCE: a Coliection of sixty “Chansons de 
Salon " by the most celebrated Composers, including Songs of Boieldieu. Grétry, Adam, 
eker asm, iget, I eurion. is wor 3 8) al ly r rawin; g-room use, and 
contains no extracts trom Operas. All the songs hive? ‘rench and English Words.—THE 
ROYAL EDILiON.— Boosey & Co., 295 Regent Street. 


PROFESSOR BAIN’S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. 


OGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE:— 
Deductive, 4s. Inductive, 6s. 6d. 


MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE, Fourth Edition, 10s. 6d. 

Or, PSYCHOLOGY and HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, 6s. 6d. 
ETHICS and ETHICAL SYSTEMS, 4s. 6d. 

The SENSES and the INTELLECT, Third Edition, 15s. 

The EMOTIONS and the WILL, Third Edition, 15s. 


London, Lonemans & Co. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 8vo. with 41 Plates, cloth, 103. 6d. 


PrORUM ROMANUM et MAGNUM. By Joun ITienry 
Parker, C.B. 
JAMES PARKER & Co., Oxford ; and 377 Strand, London. 


New Edition, fep. cloth, 5s. 
BASILIKE. The Portraiture of His Majesty King 


haries I. With a Preface by CATHERINE MARY PHILLIMORE. 
JAMES ParkER & Co., Oxford; and 377 Strand, London. 
our Relations with 


Demy 8vo. 6d. 
E NGLAND’S POLICY in the EAST: 
Russia, and the Future of Syria. By EDWARD CAZALET. 
An electoral address of singular ability.” ‘Examiner. 


“A masterly statement.”—Dai/y Chronicie. 
London : EpWARD SPANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


Demy 8vo. Is. 


(THREE } MONTHS in CYPRUS during the WINTER of 
Paper read at the Meeting of the British A iati Sheffield, August 25, 
1879. By Brows, M.1.C.E. 
London : Epwarv STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


“ The cclebrated work of the indefatigable Mr. Timbs.""—Saturday Revieic. 
Six handsomely half botnd, 30s. 
E COMPLETE SET OF 


"THINGS NOT GENERALLY. KNOWN. By Joun Tins, 


This Collection of the far-famed Varieties” ofthe late learned Antiquarian, 
now first brought together in a complete form, comprising upwards of Three Thousand closely- 
inted Pages, with Iljustrations, forms an inexhaustib.c Mine of Reading—Useful, Entertain- 
, Instructive, and Marvellous—fer long Winter Evenings and Summer Days ; and no more 
Ta table | Sane a be found for Village or School Libraries, Mechanics’ Institutes, or the 
‘am. 
y one who reads and remembers Mr. Timbs's eneyclopmdic varieties should ever after be 
a good tea-table talker, an excellent companion for chiidren, a* well-read person,’ and a pro- 
ficient lecturer.""—A theneum. 
VOL. CONTENTS OF THE DOUBLE VOLUMES. 
1. GENERAL INFORMATION. First and Second Series. 
2. CURIOSITIES OF SCIENCE, PAST AND PRESENT. First ond Secon] 
3. one OF HISTORY.—POPULAR ERRORS EXPLAINED AN > ILLUS- 


4. NOTABLE THINGS OF OUR OWN TIME—THINGS TO BE REMEMBERED 
IN DAILY LIFE. 


SA FOR THE YEAR, AND SOMETHING FOR EVERYBODY.— 
EDGE FOR THE TIME. 
6. MYSTERIES OF LIFE. AND FUTURITY.—PREDICTIONS REALIZED 
IN MODERN TIM 
* Sold separately, cloth - Double Volume 5s. The Single Volumes are also 
sold separately, cloth, each 23. 6d. 
London : Crossy Lockwoopn & Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate TIill, E.C. 


Crown 8vo. with Photographic Portrait, 6s. 
“Faithful unto death.” 
MEMORIALS of the LIFE of JOHN GREGG, D.D., 
Cork, Cloyne, and Ross; and formerly Minister of Trinity Chureh, Dublin. 
By hisSoni nS SAMUEL Greca, D.D.. Bishop of of Cork, Cloyne, and Ross 
Dublin: GrorGe Henrsert, 117 Grafton Street. London: 


ARDS, 


Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


(THE STORY of STORIES; and other Sermons to Children. 
in Trinity Church, Dublin. By late Joun Greco, D.D., of Cork, 
end ;.and formerly Minister of Trinity Church, Dublin. Edited b: y his Son, 

SAMUEL’ GREG@, Bishop of Cork, Cloyne, and Ross. 


Dublin: Grores 117 Grafton Street. London: Hatcuarps. 
Now ready, Second Edition, cloth, 18s. ; whole calf, 27s. 


PRECIOUS STONES and GEMS. By Epwin W. Srreeter, 


London: CHAPMAN & HALL, Piccadilly. 


th Thousand, revised and enlarged, post free, ls. 
‘THOUGHTS “THEISM ; with Suggestions towards a 


Public Religious Service in Harnony with Modern Science and Philosophy. 

“ An exceedin ly ererne pamphlet......Is well worthy of perusal, as it deals in a broad 
and healthy spirit with es © most important questions that can occupy the mind of man 
in an age. and Particular in such a transitional age as the present.""— Echo. 

© comp! le and suggestive treatise have d 
a manifest of the ti times ; that arising the failure of ili 
the nineteenth yay with the cul nth.""—Sussex Daily N 


d to meet 
of 


nligh 
culte of t 
tone, discriminating in judgment, catholic in spirit.” 
London: TRUBNER & Co., Ludgate Hill. 
Scottish Edition—WILLIAMS & Edinburgh. 


SOcraL TOPICS and the ARCHITECTURAL POSITION. 
BUILDER—Views Entra: renee to Temple Gardens ; of Church of | Guthiac ; 
reen, W te 
Colour in Germany— Art Sanitary Matters we Uy 
46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


MAGAZINE, DECEMBER 1879. 
No. DC. New Serres CXX. Price 2s. 6d. 
Edited by Principal TULLOCH. 
CoNTENTS :— 
Mary ANERLEY: A YORKSHIRE TALE. By R. D. BLackmore. CHAPTER XX.—AN 


SoLpreR. XXI.—JacK AND JILL GO Down THE GILL, XXII.—Youna 
GILLY FLoweErs. 
First IMPRESSIONS OF THE New Wortp.—I. By His GRACE THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 
STRIKES : THEIR Cost AND REsuLtTs. By GrorGE HOWELL. 
PARIS DURING AND FOLLOWING THE CoMMUNE. By Count OrsI. 
Homeric MyTHoLoGy AND RELIGION: A REPLY TO Mr. GLapsTONE. Ly THB 
Rev. Sin Grorcr W. Cox, Bart. 
My JourNaL IN THE LAND (concLusion). By Mrs. BRASSEY. 
EDWARD AND CATHERINE STANLEY. 
Our Sons aT ETON AND OXFORD. 
ONE OF THE Sons. 
ENGLAND AND THE COUNCILS OF EUROPE. 
London, Longmans & Co. 


BLACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE for 
No. DCCLXX. 23s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 
THEATRICAL REFORM: the “ Merchant of Venice” at the Lyceum. 
REATA,; or, What's in a Name. Part 
PROGRESS. 
BUSH LIFE IN QUEENSLAND. Part I. 
OLD SQUIRES AND NEW. 
THE BROADS AND RIVERS OF NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK. 
A LIBERAL ADDRESS. 
POLITICAL RABIES. 
THE LATE JOHN BLACKWOOD. 
WILLIAM BLackWoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Now ready, No. CCXL. Is. 


Br a “ Parent.” ELvcmations BY 


DECEMBER 1879. 


(THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for DECEMBER. With 
Illustrations by George Du Maurier and W. Small. 
CONTENTS : 

MADEMOISELLE DE MERSAC. With an Illustration. pee. Holmhurst. 
Capetes 3. In which Jeanne takes a Walk. Chapter 30. Jeanne gains a New 

LIFE IN BRITTANY. 

ISAAC DISRAELI AND BOLTON CORNEY. 

THE FOUR SOUTHERN HEADLANDS OF DEVON. 

THE HISTORY OF HACONBY. 

SHAKSPERE’S FOOLS. By J. Nrwny 

TEACILING GRANDMOTHER — GRANDMOTHER'S TEACHING. Ly 
ALFRED AUSTIN 

was WINGS: a Yachting Romance. With an on. 17. 


Villany Abroad, Chapter rh An Ultimatum. Chapter 19. The New 
London : SMiTH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 
For DECEMBER (1879). 


THE IRISH LAND AGITATION. By J. O’Coxyor Power, M.P. 


GOVERNMENT AND THE ARTISTS: (1) By Sir F. Lrigutox, P.R.A. (@) By 
Heyry T. WELLS, R.A. 


THE LITERARY CALLING AND ITS FUTURE. By Janes Pary. 

MODERN ATHEISM AND MR. MALLOCK (concluded). By Miss L. S. BEVINGTON. 
THE FUNCTIONS OF THE BRAIN. By Dr. Jutivs ALTHAUS. 

THE DOMESDAY BOOK OF BENGAL. By Fraxcis W. RowsELt, C.B. 
MISTRESS AND SERVANTS. By Miss CARoutye E. STRPUEN. 


REASONS FOR DOUBT IN THE CHURCH OF ROME. By the Right Hon. the Earl 
of REDESDALE. 


IRISH POLITICS AND ENGLISH PARTIES. By Epwarp D. J. WILsoy. 

A PLEA FOR THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By WILLIAM STEBBING. 

ON THE PRESENT STATE OF THE FRENCH CHURCII. By the Abbé Manriy. 
ESCAPE FROM PAIN: the Ilistory of a Discovery. By Sir James Pacer, Bart. 


THE 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., LONDON. 


Monthly, 2s, 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CoNTESTS FoR DECEMBER: 


THE LORD’S PRAYER THE CHURCH: Letters adressed to the C’ergy. 
By Joun Rusk, D.C.L 


INDIA UNDER LORD LYTTON. By Lieut.-Colonel BR. D. Osnonn 


ON THE UTILITY TO FLOWERS OF THEIR BEAUTY. By the Hon. 
Justice Fry. 


WHERE ARE WE IN ART? By Lady VerNey. 


LIFE IN CONSTANTINOPLE FIFTY YBARS 7 AGO. 
STATESMAN. 


MIRACLES, PRAYER, AND LAW. By J. Boxyp Kisncan. 
WHAT IS RENT? By Professor Bonamy Price. 
BUDDHISM AND JAINISM. By Professor Mosten WILLIAMS. 
LORD BEACONSFIELD. I. Why We Follow Him. By A Tony. 
II, Why We Disbelieve in Him. By A Wiiic. 


LIFE AND THOUGHT IN FRANCE. By 
ONOD. 


By an 


STRAHAN & CO., LIMITED, 34 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Monthly, 1s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCXLII. (for DECEMBER). 
CONTENTS: 
1. HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE MAY. By Mrs. Onipnayr. Chapters 5—8, 
2. THE RUSSIAN GIPSIES. II. By Cnartes G. LeELanp. 
3. THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE COLOUR-SENSE. By Hewry T. Fivex, 
4. ELECTION EXPENSES. By the Hon. F. A. R. Russeiy, 


A OF MUSIC FOR ENGLAND. By Cuatcrs 
AINE. 


6. A DOUBTING HEART. [Py Miss Kearny. Chapters 41—45. Concluded. 
7. THE WATER SUPPLY OF LONDON. By W. M‘CuLtaGu Tornins, MP. 
8 NOTE ON THE AMERICAN CHURCH. By the Dean or Wesrainsren. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[December 6, 1879. 


FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND SCHOOL PRIZES. 


Second Tilustrated 1 Edition, with 17 Designs by George R. 
ing, el 


THE EPIC OF HADES. 


Many of the designs are gems of exquisite feeling.” — World. 
* Onc of the most cherished gifts any er of poetry or she pencil could desire."’—Scotsman. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


NOW READY, SECOND EDITION. 
Crown 8vo. pp. xvi.—244, handsomely bound in cloth, 7s. 6d. ; sewed, 6s. 


THE LIGHT OF ASIA; 
Or, the Great Renunciation (Mahabhinishkramana): 


Being the Life and Teaching of Gautama, Prince of India, and Founder of 
Buddhism (as toid in Verse by an Indian Buddhist). 


By EDWIN ARNOLD, C.S.1., F.R.G.S., 


“ Tt is a work of great heauty......- .. «its tone is so lofty that there is nothing with which to 
tompare sts 
WENDELL International Review, October 1879. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 


THE NEW FIVE-SHILLING COOKERY BOOK. 
Large crown €vo. 736 pp. half-bound. 


WARNE’S MODEL COOKERY: Three 


Thousand Receipts. Special Features of this New Edition : an entirely New 
Series of Coloured Plates, embodying One Hundred Designs, showing how 
Dishes should be Served-Up and arranged; also nearly One Hundred Woodcut 
Illustrations, with complete Instructions in Household Management. Com- 
piled and edited by Maky JEWny. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 


THE NEW FIVE-SHILLING HOUSEKEEPER’S BOOK. 
A COMPANION VOLUME TO “ WARNE’S MODEL COOKERY.” 
Large crown 8vo. 736 pp. half-bound. 


WARNE’S MODEL HOUSEKEEPER: a 


Manual of Domestic Economy in all its Branches. Compiled and edited by 
Ross Murray. [Illustrated by upwards of One Hundred Woodcuts, and 
Twelve large Plates, printed in Colours. This important Volume embraces 
the subjects of the House and its Furnishing, the Home and all its Duties, the 
Out-door Occupations of Country Life in all their details, and may be con- 
sulted as a Guide by every Householder. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 


Just published, crown 8vo. with portrait of Author, 73. 6d. 
CAED AYS, CLAY’S DECISIONS, and CARD- 
ALK. By “ Cavenpisa. ”” Of all Booksellers, and at the Libraries. 
Tuos. De La RvE & Co., London. 
By the same Author. 


WHIT (Laws end Prinei les). 
TENN 


Twelfth Edition, 5s. 
AT CARDS, Is. 6d. LAWN 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 


BOSWELL'S CORRESPONDENCE with the Hon. 


pom gl ERSKINE, and his JOURNAL OF A TOUR TO CORSICA. By GroncE 
HILL, D.C.L. Of all Booksellers 


Tuos. De La RUE & Co.. London. 
Demy 8vo. with Map and Illustrations on wood, cloth, 25s. 


; J UNGLE LIFE in INDIA; or, the Journeys and Journals of 
Booksellers. 


an Indian Geologist. By V. BALL, M.A.,F.G.S.,&c. Of all 
Tuos. DE La RvE & Co., London. 


Crown vo. 3 vols. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


A‘ ART-STUDENT in MUNICH. By Awnwa Mary 


Came, New Edition. Revised and corrected by the Authoress. Of all 
Tuos. De La Rug & Co., London. 


Crown 8vo. 2 vols. cloth, 15s. 


STORIES from a CHINESE STUDIO.  Trans- 


A. § and annotated by HersperT A. GILES, of H.M.’s Consular Service. Of all 
Tuos. De LA RvE & Co., London. 


Crown 8vo. 2 vols. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
FEBNESTINE: a Novel. By the Authoress of the “ Vulture- 


Seen” Translated from the German by the Rev. S. BaRInG-GovuLp. Of all 
Tos. De LA RvE & Co., London. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 


A SIMPLE STORY; and NATURE and ART. By Mr. 


ae ae With a Portrait and Introductory Memoir by WILLIAM BELL Scorrt. 
Tuos. De La Ruz & Co., London. 


DE LA RUE & O©O’S INDELIBLE RED LETTER 


» may now be had ofall Booksellers and Stationers. Also the“ Series, 
gilt. Wholesale only of the Publishers, 


Txos. De La RvE & Co., London. 


DE LA RUE Co. HALF-OROWN ” DIARY 
Size, for the Counting- ‘or OF all 
De La Buz & Co., London. 


Complete in 94 vols. royal 8vo. 
Te LAW REPORTS, 1866-1875. Issued under Authority 


of Law Regerting for England and Wales. The Pub- 
r the years 189-70, and 71, —_ for a 
period. we of ring, been lately Reprinted, are now again 
complete wae RTS for these years,on favourable terms, 
apr lieations tor fu 


a, 
: WILLIAM pod my & Sons, 51 Carey Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT'S NEW NOVELS. 


THE GREATEST HEIRESS in ENGLAND. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 3 vols. 


THROUGH the STORM. By Cuartes QuEntIN. 


3 vols. 


LITTLE MISS PRIMROSE. By the Author 
of “St. Olave’s,” &c. 3 vols. 


graceful tone and quality of the work of the author of * St. Olave’s’ are well known. 
Little Miss Primrose’ is a very good example of her manner.” —Academy. 


YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. By the Author 


of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” Second Edition, 3 vols. 
“ There is much tenderness and good feeling in this book. It is pleasant eat ie 
um. 


SIR JOHN. By the Author of “ Anne Dysart,” 
&e. 3 vols. 


“*Sir John’ has abundant interest without any straining after the sensational.” 
Athencum. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


DAIREEN. By F. Franxrort Moors, Author 


of “ Sojourners Together,” &c. 2 vols. 


A WAYWARD WOMAN. By Major Artuur 


Gnirrimns, Author of *‘ Lola: a Tale of the Rock,” &c. 3 vols. 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF “THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME.” 
Large crown Svo, 10s. 6d. 


THE GAMEKEEPER at HOME; or, Sketches 


of Natural History, Rural Life, and Poaching. With 41 Illustrations, 
specially drawn for the work, by Charles Whymper. 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA: a Dic- 


tionary of Universal Knowledge for the People. 


half calf 6 Q 
half russia .......... 7 70 


The Work ‘contains 27,000 distinct Articles, 3,400 Wood Engravings, 39 
Coloured Maps, and Index to 17,000 incidentally mentioned subjects. 

The Articles have undergone thorough revision, and the information is 
brought up to the latest possible date. 


CYCLOPZEDIA of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Edited by Ropsrt CHameers, LL.D. Fourth Edition, revised by 
R. CARRUTHERS, LL.D. With Illustrations, 
2 vols. royal 8vo, cloth ..... eeecccccees £1 0 0 
half calf....... 1 7 O 


THE BOOK of DAYS: a Repertory of Popular 


Antiquities, Folk Lore, Curions Fugitive and Inedited Pieces, Curiosities of 
Literature, Oddities of Human Life and Character, &c. Edited by Rosexr 
CHamBers, LL.D. With Illustrations. 


In 2 vols. imperial 8vo. cloth ...... evccccccvecccece - 10 
half calf 10 0 
2 2 half russia or half morocco.. 1 18 0 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


NOW READY, AT SMITH’S AND OTHER BOOKSTALLS, 


Price 1s. 


SELECTIONS FROM “CALEB WILLIAMS,” 


ILLUSTRATING 


COLMAN’S “IRON CHEST.” 


By R. FAIRFAX. 


PUBLISHED BY DARLING & SON, 3 EASTCHEAP, E.C, 


person studying them so 


“ We know no modern col Be 
personnel of oar public men es that contained is 


lection 
rapidl and thoroughly uainted with the 
the Vani anity Fair’ News. 


NOTICE.—Ready in a few days, at all Booksellers’, £3 3s. 


“VANITY FAIR” ALBUM. 
Eleventh Series, 1879. 
Coes the whole of the Portraits, including special Portrait of the Right 


W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., together with the Notices 
relating » for the year 187 


LONDON: “VANITY FAIR" OFFICE, 12 TAVISTOCK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
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December 6, 1879.] 


‘The Saturday Keview. 


MESSRS. W. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 


Now ready, complete in 12 vols. 


TALES FROM “BLACKWOOD.” 
NEW SHERIES. 
Handsomely bound in extra cloth, price 30s. 
FORMING AN ELEGANT GIFT BOOK FOR THE SEASON. 
“ A perfect treasury of most entertaining reading.” 


LIFE in a GERMAN VILLAGE. By the 


Honourable Mrs. HENry Weyianp Cuetwynp, Author of “ and 
Friends,” * Janie,” ‘* Mdile. d’Estanville,” &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
[Just ready. 


DOUBLES and QUITS. By Licut.-Colonel 


L. W. M. Locxnant, Author of ‘‘ Mine is Thine,” “Fair to See,” &. New 
and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. with 12 Illustrations, 6s. (This day. 


A HISTORY of the BRITISH EMPIRE 


during the REIGN of QUEEN ANNE. By Joun Hitt Bunroy, D.C.L., 
Historiographer-Royal for Scotland. 3 vols. demy 8vo. [Jmmediately. 


THE HISTORY of SCOTLAND. By the 


Same. New Edition, Revised, 8 vols. crown 8vo. with Index Volume, £3 3s, 


HISTORY of the CRIMEAN WAR. By 


A. W. Krinetake. Cabinet Edition, illustrated with numerous Maps and 
Plans. Vols, I.—VI., each 6s. comprising all that has appeared in the large 
Edition. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH 


READERS. Edited by W. Lucas Cotttns, M.A. ne in 28 vols. 
tastefully bound in 14, with vellum or leather back, £3 1 


LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS ; 


and other Poems. By W. EpMONDSTOUNE AyToUN, D.C.L. Small 4to. with 
Illu trations by Sir J. Noel Paton, engraved by eminent artists, elegant cloth 
binding, gilt edges, 21s. 

ANOTHER EpirIon, being the Twenty-sixth, fep. 8vo. cloth, bevelled boards, 
price 7s. 6d. 


THE BOOK of BALLADS. Edited by Boy 


Gav tier. Thirteenth Edition, post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations by 
Doyle, Leech, and Crowquill, richly bound in cloth, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. 


WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. Cabinet 


Edition, in 19 vols. The only uniform Edition. Printed from a new and 
legible type, ina and h form, £4 lis, 


IMPRESSIONS of THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. 


By Georce Extor. Fourth Edition, post 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


NOVELS of GEORGE ELIOT, 


in 1 vol. 


ApaM BEDE. 3s.6d.— THE MILL ON THE Fross, 3s. 64.—Srras Mar- 
NEn. 2s. 64.—SCENES OF CLERICAL LiFe. 3s.—FELIX Horr. 3s. 64.—Romoua. 
3s. 6d.—MIDDLEMARCH. 7s. 6d.—DANIEL DERONDA. 7s, 6d. 


THE GEORGE ELIOT BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


Fep. handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. ; leather bindings, 5s. 


each 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


RAJAH 


This day is published. 


THE LIFE of SIR JAMES BROOKE, 


RAJAH of SARAWAK. From his Person.l Papers and 
By SPENcER Sr. Jonn, F.R.G.S., formerly Secretary to the Rajah, late H.M. 
Consul-General in Borneo ; now H.M. Minister Resident to the Republic of 
Pern, and Author of on Life in the Forests of the Far East.” Post 8vo. with 
Portrait and a Map, 12s. 6d. 

The world has waited + no ordinary patience for an authoritative biography of this 
Pe... ordinary man, and at 1 ast we have presented to us the oft-promised * Life of Sir James 
Brooke,’ by Mr. Spencer St. John. His book has about it a strange Sestaation.te begin 
read.ng it means it must be finished at a sitting."’"—Daily Telegraph, Octobe 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


“ARABIAN NIGHTS.” 


MISS BRADDON’S ILLUSTRATED 


superbly {illustrated Artists, and tho vised 
the &e., cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 3s. Gd. 


"ALADDIN; or, the Wonderful Lamp. 
SINDBAD ‘the SAILOR;; or, the Old Man of the Sea. 
ALI BABA; or, the Forty Thieves. 


N.B.—The above Work will be the most gorgeous and the cheapest 
Gift-Book ever produced, 


LONDON: JOHN & ROBERT MAXWELL, MILTON HOUSE, SHOE LANE, 
FLEET STREET, E.C, 


DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 


Crown 8vo. 12s. 
LIFE of ROBERT DICK, Baker of Thurso. 


“ Robert Dick's life from beginning to end was a series of struggles with adversity....... The 
story here told is one of such absorbm intesest, that, from the first page to the last, the author 
keeps his reader in deep sympathy with his he: Mr. Smiles’s volume will be a more enduring 
monument to the scientific baker than the obelisk which proudly over his grave in 


the cemetery at 


Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
LIFE of a SCOTCH NATURALIST. 


“* The Life of a Scotch Naturalist’ isa record of su mee 
with any sordid advantage—of work absolutely 
noble st work has been done.”"—Blackwood's Magazi 


“ Brimful of interest from beginning to end.”—W orld. 


5 vols. crown 8vo. each 7s. 6d. 
LIVES of the ENGINEERS. 


“ You have been other I think, has been happier in its 


ving as your historian Mr. wa; 
ht Hon. W. E. Sue. at the Engineers’ Banquet. 


late ye se of Mr. ‘sm iles’s. Engineers,’ his * Life of 
Stephenson,’ and his admirable little Rake *Self-Help,’ a most valuable manual.” 
Right Hon. Sir StaFFORD NORTHCOTE. 


Post 8vo. 6s. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 


“ Mr. Smiles has hit upon a rich vein of ore, and works it with great success. He has the 
art of biorraphy, which is by no means so easy of attainment as, judging from the number of 

rsons who attempt this species of composition, one would imagine it to be....... e memoirs 
contain much original information, expressed with greatec learness, and — @ practised skill 
which renders the reader secure of entertainment in ev ery page. Times. 


Post 8vo. 6s. 
SELF-HELP. 


“ *TfT had read this book when I was a young man, my life would have been very different.’ 
Such was the remark made to me by a friend on returning Smiles’s * Self-Help,’ which I had 
given him to read.”—MICHELE LESSsONA. 


Post 8vo. 6s. 


CHARACTER. 


“This work is so exactly fitted for a gift-book (and indeed a school-boy or a boy leaving 
school need desire no better one), that we are inclined to mention it here. The value of Cha- 
ponies r above all mere intellectual culture, the biessedness of work, the necessity of courage and 

-control, the sense of duty as the guiding star of life—these are some of the topics discussed 
ta * Character, not, however, as abstract propositions, but wi os the he’ p of a store of illustra- 
tions drawn from the biographies of great men. ‘The book possesses, if we may use the expres- 
siun, a vital force, and can scarcely iuil to stimulate the reader.”—Pali Mall Gazette. 


Post Svo. 63. 
THRIFT. 


“ There is no book among the current literature of the day we would rather see in a young 


man’s hand than this. Althou rson in his daily experience must meet with many 
instances o* the folly of unthrift, tie aig Bed the text, and it is to be feared the disposition 
of the age, re nde er the lesson valucless. We not therelure feel sutticiently thankful that the 
able author of * Self-Help‘ has turned his atte seit to it. and endeavoured, in language that has 


not only a literary charm about it, but rs the stampotf philanthropic earnestness, to rouse 
the inte rest and thereby the reflection of the British public in so important a matter ofnational 


weliare.”—Spectator. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE 
PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0. 


Dr. ROGET’S THESAURUS of ENGLISH 


WORDS and PHRASES, classified and arranged. Revised and enlarged by 
the Author's Son, J. L. Roger. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 


By R. G. Laruam, M.A. M.D. Condensed into One Volume. Medium 
VO, 24s. 


A LARGER DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE, founded on Dr. Johnson’s. By R. G. LaTHam, M.A. M.D. 
4 vols. 4to. £7. 


The CABINET LAWYER; a Popular Digest 


of the Laws of England. Twenty- fifth Edicion. Fep. 8vo. 9s. 


KEITH JOHNSTON’S GENERAL DIC- 


TIONARY of GEOGRAPHY, a complete Gazetteer of the World. Medium 
8vo. 42s, 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of KNOW- 


LEDGE, 6s. of History, 6s. of Geography, 6s. of Natural History, 6s. 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of BIOGRAPHY, 


6s. of Science and Literature, 6s. _AyRE’s Treasury of Bible Knowledge, 6a. 
Linptey & Moore’s Treasury of Botany, Two Parts, 12s. 
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Second Edition, crown 8vo. with 77 Illustrations, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF NATURAL 
SCIENCE, 


AND OF THE PROGRESS OF DISCOVERY FROM 
THE TIME OF THE GREEKS TO THE 
PRESENT DAY. 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND YOUNG PERSONS, 


By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, 
Auth of “B jeal Tables for the Use of Junior Students,” &c. 


“ In the present edition I have endeavoured to supply many eK omissions, especially 
as regards Sound, which had been before entirely neglect to which a new chapter 
XX.) is now devo I have also added some new matter in the 38th chapter, upon the 
y of the Nineteenth Century. Lastiy. besides many minor additions, I have given, in a 
new, concluding chapter, a brief sketch of some of the latest advances in science.” 
Extract Jrom Preface. 


BY THE SAME AUTHORESS. 
Sixth Thousand, crown 8vo. with 74 Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 


THE FAIRY-LAND OF SCIENCE. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


Fep. folio, 12s. 6d. 


AN ATLAS OF ANATOMY; 


Or, Pictures of the Human Body. 


IN TWENTY-FOUR QUARTO COLOURED PLATES, COMPRISING ONE 
MUNDRED SEPARATE FIGURES, 


With Descriptive Letterpress. 


By Mrs. FENWICK MILLER, 


Member of the London, Board; Author of Sections of 
ple Lessons for Home Use. 


“ It is hoped that this work, being issued at a comparatively low price, may be found useful 
both to se ence teachers and to students of all kinds. To the private student, whose access to 
anatomical prep rations and physiological laboratories is Timnited, such a beok is indispensa- 

Agan, children, with their keen interest in the facts of Nature, and with their fresh, 
undistracted minds full of curiosity about what is around them, are almost always found to 
take a dee; nterest in the wonderful structure and functions of their own bodies. Thus. this 
volume would generally be ound an acceptable gift to an intelligent youth of twelve or four- 
teen, and would afford him useful instruction for his adult lite."— Extract from Preface. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


Fifth greatly enlarzed, post 8vo. with Geological Map printed in and 
umerous Additions, Lilustrations of Fossils, Sections, and Landscapes. 


THE PHYSICAL GEOLOGY 


AND 


GEOGRAPHY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


By ANDREW C. RAMSAY, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Director-General of the Geological Surveys of the United Kingdom. 
“ No better introduction to x of the higher val of Geology could es. be recommended to the 


English reader. It is a work nighes ue, and one w y to a foremost place 
among popular manuals of science.""— 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 5 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


Demy 8vo. with Map and Coloured and other Illustrations, 21s. 


LIFE IN ASIATIC TURKEY: 


A Journal of Travel in Cilicia (Pedias and Trachea), Isauria, 
and Purts of Lycaonia and Cappadocia. 


By the Rev. E. J. DAVIS, M.A. 


English Episco: nm, Alexandria; Author of “ Anatolica, or a Visit to some 
of the Cities of Catia. Phrygia, Lycia, and Pisidia.” 


“ Mr. Davis is an experienced and accomplished traveller. He combines the faculty of keen 
observation with the knowle«ze of Oriental life essential to a European travelling in Asiatic 
‘Turkey, and he possesses, if we may judge from this volume, the energy and courage without 
which travei in such a region must inevitably prove a failure. Any one aes rested in the sub- 

ects Nani in this volume will find the author an intelligent guide.”—/’a'l Mai Gazctte. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


CITIES AND ITALIAN 
TOWNS; 
With Notes on their Architecture. 


By RICHARD POPPLEWELL PULLAN, F.R.1.B.A. 
Author of various Works on the Fine Arts. 


EASTERN 


ALSO, BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s 


ELEMENTARY LECTURES ON 
CHRISTIAN ARCHITECTURE. 


LONDON : EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CIIARING CROSS, 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


ROUTLEDGE’S CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOK. 


_ 4Sto. cloth, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


CHILDREN OF THE VILLAGE. 
By MARY RUSSELL MITFORD 


With 62 “o a by M. E. E., Miriam Kerns, F. Barnard, R. Barnes, 
U. Murray, H. Wiison, other Artists; arrange 
and engraved by J. D. Cooper. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


HOW to WORK with the MICROSCOPE. 


By Lronen S. Brave, F.R.S. The Fifth Edition, enlarged to 530 pages, with | 
100 Plates, price 21s. strongly bound, is now ready, 


HARRISON, PALL MALL. 


ASCOTT HOPE’S NEW BOOK. 


4to. cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


SPINDLE STORIES. 


New Yarns Spun from Old Wool. 
By ASCOTT R. HOPE. 
Tilustrated by C. O. Murray. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENT. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


MODERN MAGIC: 
A Practical Treatise on the Art of Conjuring. 
By Professor HOFFMANN. 


With 318 Illustrations, 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s.; by post, 6s. 7d. 


THE SECRETS of CONJURING and MAGIC; 


or, How to become a Wizard. By RosvErt HovupiN. Edited, with Notes, by Professor 
HOFFMANN. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 7d. 


DRAWING-ROOM AMUSEMENTS and 


EVENING PARTY ENTERTAINMENTS. By Proitessor 
Illustrations. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, 


Now publishing, 4to. cloth, per vol. 30s, 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA. 


Edited by Professor T. SPENCER BAYNES, LL.D. 
ASSISTED BY FOUR HUNDRED AND EIGHTY CONTRIBUTORS; 
And illustrated with Plates, Maps, and Woodcuts. 


The following Volumes now ready: 


Vol. I, A—Ana. 
Vol. IT. Ana -Ath, 
Vol. III. Ath—Boi. 
Vol. IV. Bok—Can, 
Vol. V. Can—Cle, 
Vol. VI. Cli—Day. 
Vol. VII. Den—kld. 
Vol. VIII. Elie—Fak, 
Vol. IX. Fal—Fyz. 
Vol. X. G—Got. 
Vol. XI. Gou—H (in the press). 


Detailed Prospectuses may be had on application, 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 


On December 10, Second Edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. 
THE 


LETTERS 0F CHARLES DICKENS. 
(NOW FOR TIF FIRST TIME PUBLISHED.) 
Edited by his SISTER-IN-LAW and ELDEST DAUGHTER. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


This day, 4to. 1s. ; on linen, 2s, 


“SQUIRE FOX WENT OUT IN A 
HUNGRY PLIGHT”: 


An Illustrated Toy Book, 


With Music and Words, surrounded by Borders and Devices illustrative of the 
events of the narrative, printed in Colours. 


“ The Illustrations are capital........ The book will be a favourite.”— Brit. Col. Stationer. 


GEORGE WATERSON & SONS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 
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& SONS’ BOOKS. 


VENICE: its History, Art, Industries, and 


Modern Life. By YRIARTE. Translated by F. Srtwett. Imperial 
4to. with 69 full-paye Plates, and upwards of 400 smaller Illustrations, 
price £2 12s. 6d. 

“The publishers and printer have neglected nothing to make their share of the work 
worthy of M. Yriarte’s learn ng and industry, and the translator has Englished the book to 
admiration.’’—Saturda) view. 

“A brilliant collection of sketches and engravings, and the letterpress is equally bras ive. 


art, have made their own.” — 7i mes. ‘ 
“There is no sort of art, either of the graphie or the plastic kind, which M. Yriarte hos net 
found capable of yielding tokens of the genius of the Venetians, or of the glorics « 7 


8 


sculpture and engravings, typog:: shy. mosaic work, medals, costumes, the otlice of the Doze, 


official ceremonics, gloss work, nd lace, furnish contributions, most of which are beauti.ul in 


ESSAYS in FINANCE. By Roserr Girrey. 


Containing : The Cost of the Francs-German War of 1870-1871—The Depre- 
ciation of Gold since 1848—The Liquidations of 1873-76—Why the Depres- 


sion of Trae is sx much greater in Raw Material Producing Countries than | 


in the Manufacturing Countries—Foreign Competition —The Excess of 
Imports—Recent Accumulations of Capital in the United Kingdom—Not s 
on the Depreciation of Silv r—Mr. Gladstone's Work in Finance—Taxes on 


AN OLD MAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT 


MANY THINGS. Containing Chapters on Schools, Riches, Statues, Style, 
Looks, Education, Taxation, &c. Second Edition, with Additions, fep. 8vo. 63 


LIFE of the EMPEROR KARL the GREAT 


(CHARLEMAGNE). Translated from the Contemporary History of Egin- 
hard. With Notes and Chapters on Eginhard,the Franks, Karl, and the 
Breaking-up of the Empire. By the Rev. W. GLatsTer, M.A., B.C.L., 
University College, Oxford. Crowo 8vo. with Map, 4s. 6d. 


HISTORY of the IRISH REBELLION in 


1798. By W. H. Maxwett. Tenth Edition, with Portraits and Etchings on 
Steel by George Cruikshank, 7s. 6d. 


‘THE STORY of the IRISH BEFORE the 


CONQUEST. From the Mythical Period to the Invasion under Strongbow. 
By Lady Fercuson. Fep. ds. 


“A HISTORY of ENGLAND DURING. the 


EARLY and MIDDLE AGES. By CHAriEs H. Pearson, M.A., Fellow of 
Oriel College, Oxford. Second Edition, much enlarged, 2 vols. Vol. I. 
Svo. 163.; Vol. Ll. to the Death of Edward L, Svo. l4s. 


Land-The Reiuection f the National Debt—The Taxation and Representa- | 


tion of Ireland © The Case against Bimetallism—On the Fall of Prices of Come | 


modities in Recent Years. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


A HISTORY of TIN and TIN-PLATES: a 

Short Descr.ptioa of Tin Min‘ng and Metallurgy: a History of the Origin 

and Progress of the Tin-plate Trade, and a Description of the Ancient and 

Modern Proces<cs of Manufacturing Tin-plates. By WILLIAM LOWER. 
Demy with Illustrations, 10s, 6d. 


New Edition, with aiditional Parables and Notes, and a short 


Memoir by J. H. Ewrnc. 
By the late 


PARABLES from NATURE. 


Mrs. A. Garry. With Notes on the Natural History, and numer us full-page 


Tilustrations by Holman Hunt, Burne-Joves, Tenniel, and other emiuent | 


Artists. Fep. 4to. 2ls. 


OLD ROME: a Handbook of the Ruins of the | 


Ancient City and the Campogna, for the use of Travellers. By Rorent 


Bury, M.A.. Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. with Lllus- 


trations, Maps, and Vlans, 1 s. 6d. 
Cambridge: Bern, & Co. 


ROME and the CAMPAGNA: an Historical 


and Topographical Description of the Site, Buildings, and Neighbourhood of 
Ancient Rome. By Ronerr Burn, M.A.. Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. With 85 fine Enuzravings by Jewitt, 25 Maps and Plans, and an 
Appendix with an additional Plan, bringing the Work down to 1875. 4to. 
handsomely bound, £3 3s. 

Cambridge: Dercnron, Bett, & Co, 


ANCIENT ATHENS; its History, Topography, 
and Remains, Illustrated with Plans and Wood Engravings taken from 
Photographs. By br. T. H.Dyer. Super-royal 8vo. cloth, 25s, This Work 
gives tue Result of the Excavations to the Year 1873. 


POMPEII; its Buildings and Antiquities. An 


Account of the City, with full Descr.ption of the Remains and Recent Exca- 
vations, and also an Itinerary for Visitors. By T. H. Dyer, LL.D. With 
nearly 300 Wood #ngravings, a large Map, and a Plan of the Forum. Fourth 
and Cheaper kdition, Revised, 7s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY of EGYPT, from the Earliest | 


Times till the Conquest by the Arabs, A.p. 640. By SAMUEL Suarre. With 
2 Maps and upwards of 400 Illustrative Woodcuts, Sixth and Cheaper 
Edition, 2 vols. each ds. 5 


THE DESERT of the EXODUS: Journeys 


on Foot in the Wilderness of the Forty Years’ Wanderings, undertaken in 
Connexion with the Ordnance Survey of Sinaiand the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. By &. H. PALMER, M.A. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Maps and numerous 
Illustrations, 283. 


LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. By 


T. Lewin, M.A., F.S.A., Trinity College, Oxford, Barrister-at-Law, Author of 
“ Pasti Sacri,” ‘Siege of Jerusalem,” &c. With upwards of 350 Lilustrations, 
finely engraved on Wood, Maps, Plans, &c. Fourth Edition, Revised, 2 vols. 
demy 4to, £2 2s. 


HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE, from the 
Taking of Conatantinople to the Establishment of the German Empire, a.p. 
1453-1871. By Dr. T. H. Dyer. Revised Edition, 5 vols. £2 12s. 6d. 


BY THE LATE GEORGE LONG, M.A. 


THE DECLINE of the ROMAN REPUBLIC. 


5 vols. 8vo, each 148, . 


“TE any one can guide us through the alinost inextricable mazes of this labyrinth, it is Mr. 
Long.” —Saturday Review. 


EPICTETUS, The DISCOURSES of. With 


the Encheiridion and Fragments. Translated, with Notes, a Life of Epic- 
tetus, a View of his Philosophy, and Index. {s, 


MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS, The 


THOUGHTS of. Translated literally, with Notes, Biographical Sketch, 
Introductory Essay on the Philosophy, and Index. Revised Edition, 3s. 6d. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU’S HISTORY of 


ENGLAND from 1800—46; being a reprint of the “ Introduction” and 
“The Thirty Years’ Peace.” With New and Copious Indexes (containing 
upwards of 3,700 references). 5 vols. each 3s. td. 


LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND. 


From the Norman Conquest to the Reign of Queen Anne. By AGNES 
STRICKLAND. Library Edition, 8 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits, Autographs, 
and Vignettes, each 7s. 6d. Also a Cheaper Edition, 6 vols. each 5s, 


LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS. By 


| AGNES STRICKLAND, 2 vols. with 2 Portraits, each ds. 
COVENTRY 


PATMORE’S POETICAL 
WORKS, 


AMELIA, TAMERTON CHURCH TOWER, &c. With Essay 
on English Metrical Law. Post 8vo. cloth, 6s.; Roxburghe, 7s. 


THE ANGEL in the HOUSE. Fifth Edition, post 8vo. 
cloth, 6s.; Roxburghe, 7s. 


THE VICTORIES of LOVE. Fourth Edition, post 8vo. 


cloth, 6s. ; Roxburghe, 7s, 


THE UNKNOWN EROS, I.—XLVI. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 7s. 6d.; Roxburghe binding, $s. 6d. 
Uniform Edition, complete in 4 vols. post Svo. Roxburghe, 28s. 


FLORILEGIUM AMANTIS: a Selection from 


COVENTRY PaATMORE’S Poems. Edited by R. Ganrvetr. Fep. 8yvo. 5s.; 
Roxburghe, 63. 


SONGS, BALLADS, and STORIES. By 


WirtraM ALLINGHAM, Author of “ Laurence Bloomfield,” &c. Incinding 
collected ; the rest revised and rearranged. Crown 8vo. gilt 
ges, . 6d, 


BLAKE’S POEMS. Aldine Edition. With a 


Memoir by W. M. RosseErrtt, and a Steel Engraving. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


| 


-ROGERS’S POEMS. Aldine Edition. With 


Memoir by E. BELL, M.A., and a Steel Engraving. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


CHATTERTON’S POEMS. Aldine Edition. 


Edited by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. With Steel Engraving. 2 vols. fep. 
Svo. each 5s. 4 


CAMPBELL’S POEMS. Aldine Edition. 


Edited by his Son-in-Law, the Rev. A. W. Hitz, With Steel Engraving. 
Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


KEATS’S POEMS. Aldine Edition. With a 


Memoir by Lord HoveHTon. With Steel Engraving. Fecp. 8vo. 5s. 


GEORGE HERBERT’S POEMS. Aldine 


— Edited by the Rev. A. B.Grosant. With Steel Engraving. Fecp. 
8vo. 5s. 


Uniform with the Aldine Edition of the British Poets. 


SHAKESPEARE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 


| Edited by S.W. Stycer. With a Life of the Poet by W. WATEISs Lioyp. 
| 10 vols. each 2s. 6d. ; half morocco, 5s, 


| 
| Uniform with the above. 


CRITICAL ESSAYS on SHAKESPEARE’S 


PLAYS. By W. W. Luoyp. 2s. 6d. and 5s. 


WHO WROTE IT? A Dictionary of Common 


\ Poetical Quotations in the English Language, Third Edition, fep. 8vo. 23. 6d, 


4 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


| 
| 
| 
“ The whole subject, in all its relations, is admirably well epitomized by M. Yriarte, who | 
writes with the teelinz of acritie warmly touched with sympathy for art and poctry, and 3 
§ ifted with all that felic ty of expression which Frenchmen.especially when speaking about 
| 
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the Venetian palaces ve furnished sketches that have a value and a significance he result f 
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C. KEGAN PAUL & CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN. 


On Monday next. 


TENNYSON’S SONGS. 
Set to Music by various Composers. | 
Edited by W. G. CUSENS. | 


*,* The volume will comprise Forty-five Songs, and will be issued in a handsome | 
cloth binding, gilt leaves, 21s. ; half morocco, 25s. 


THE CRAYFISH: an Introduction to the 


Study of Zoology. By Professor T, H. HuxLey, F.R.S. Crown Svo. with 
82 Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 


Vol. XXVIII. of the International Scientific Series. 


HISTORICAL ABSTRACTS; being Ontlines 


of the History of some of the less known States of Europe. By | 
C. F. Jonnsrone, M.A. Oxon. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. | 


POLITICAL STUDIES. By the Hon. Grorce 


C. Broprick. Demy Svo. cloth, 14s, 

CONTENT= itative Government — Promotion by Merit—Political 
Necessi y—Fiv » Years of Liberal Policy and Conservative Opposition tothe at 
are Liberal Prin iples?—The Irish Land Question—The Pas: and Fu 
Relation of Irclanu to Great Britain—The English in Ireiand—Local Gerete- 
Ment in England, 


NOTES of TRAVEL; being Extracts from 


the Journals of Count Von Motrke. Crown 8vo, cloth, ts. 


JOHN DE WITT.—HISTORY of the 


ADMINISTRATION of JOHN DE WITT, Grand Pensionary of Holland. 
By James Geppes. Vol. I. 1623—1654. Demy Svo. with Portrait, cloch, 15s. 


THE ANGLICAN MINISTRY ; its Nature 


and Vulne Relation to the (Catho! lic Priesthood: an Essay. By Arrnure | 

Hortrox, M.A., of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri. Wirth Prefice by His 

Eminence Car: mal NeEwMaN, of the same Congregatiun in England. 
8vo. cloth, 14s. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING to the 


HEPBREWS; its Fragments Translated and Annotate?!, with a Critical 
Analysis of the Extern al and Internal Evidence relating to it. By Epwarp 
Byrox NicHo.sex, M. A., Principal Librarian of the London Institution. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 9s. 6d. 


THE GREAT FROZEN SEA: a Personal 


Narrative of ‘the Voyage of the Alert during the Arctic Expelition of 
1875-76. By Captain ALberr HastTincs MarkuaM, R.N., late C 
of the Alvrt. Fourth and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. with 6 Full- -page Illus 
trations, 2 Maps, and 27 Woodcuts, cloth, 6s. 


THE RETURN of the NATIVE. By 


Tuomas Hanpy, Author of “ Far from the Madding Crowd,” “A Pair of 
Blue Eyes,” &c. New Edition, crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, cloth, 6s. 


OLD CELTIC ROMANCES. Translated from 


the Gaelic by P. W. Jovcr, LL.D., T.C.D., M.R.1.A., Aut.or of “ The Origin | 
and History of Irish Names of Places.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d, 


POPULAR ROMANCES of the MIDDLE. 


AGES. By the Rev. Sir Gronce W. Cox, M.A., Bart., and Evsrace Hixron 
JoxeEs. Second Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


DISGUISES: a Drama. By Aveusta Wesster, 


Member of the London School Board. Small crown 8vo. 5s. 


TENNYSON’S “IN MEMORIAM.” A New 


Edition, choicely printed on hand-made paper, with a miniature Portrait in 
eau forte by Le Rat, after a Photograph by the late Mrs. Cameron, bound in 
limp parchment, antique, 6s. 


POEMS and TRANSLATIONS. By Henry 


Lownves, M.D. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, 


A LIFE’S IDYLLS. By Hue. Conway. | 


Small crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


WHEN to DOUBLE the CONSONANT. By 


Major-General J. CrEIcuron Woop. Small crown cloth, ls. 6d. | 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


THE BIRD and INSECTS’ 


GIFT BOOKS 


FOR 


CHRISTMAS AND THE NEW YEAR. 


—_+——_ 
Royal 4to. cloth elegant, 10s. 6d. 


GOLDEN THREADS from an ANCIENT 


LOOM ; Das Nibelungenlied adapted to the Use of Young Readers. By Lypra 
HANpD-. Dedicated by permission to Thomas Carlyle. With 14 Wood 
Engravings by J. Schnorr, of Carolsfeld. g 


“ Her exeeilent ad jon....... Emi the youthful attention.” q 
Morning Post. 


ly suited to fi 


POST OFFICE. 
By Roser Bioomrretp. Illustrated with 35 Wood Engravings. 
“ The letiers are entertaining........A splendid gift-book."—4 theneum. 


Crown 4to. in a novel and attractive cloth cover, 6s, | 


Medium 4to. cloth elegant, 5s.; or Coloured Illustrations, gilt 
edges, 10s. 6d. 


THE FAVOURITE PICTURE BOOK, and 


NURSERY COMPANION. Compiled anew by UNCLE CHARLIE, With 450 
Illustrations by Eminent Artists. 

Also published in Four Parts, in an attractive paper cover, each Is. ; with 
Coloured Lilustrations, 23. 


present to make to a child........ e do not know. Uncle Charlie’ 


has shed a not very easy task in a skiliul and ccaumatnaie way, blending amuseuicnt 
with, ou.” —Figaro. 


THE BIRTHDAY BOOK FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM, 
Extra cloth and gilt, 10s. 6d. 
THE BIRTHDAY BOOK of QUOTA- 
Extracts in English, French, and 


TIONS and AUTOGRAPH ALBUM. 
Germ»n, chiefly fr m standard authors. With Calendar, Ornamental Borders 


for Photographs, Album for pon ions, and Chosen Mottoes. 
# The specimen we have before us of th nd of book fs the best we have yet ee ey the 
eclectic ts eXtracts, Which are ‘ch much discrimination.” —Saturday Rev 


Super-royal 4to. elegantly bound, 42s. 


TERPIECES of ANTIQUE ART. 


Frem the celebrated Collecti-ns in the Vatican, the ‘ke vuvre, an’ the British 
Museum. By STepHen THompson, Author of Old English Homes,” &c. 
With Twenty-five Examples in Permanent Photography. 

“ Has chosen his subjects with taste and care.” —A thenceum, 


Crown 4to. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


LITTLE MARGARET’S RIDE to the ISLE 


of WIGHT ; or, the Wonderful Rocking Horse. By Mrs. Freprerick Brown. 
With 8 illustrations in chromo-lithography by Helen S. Tatham, 
“ A charming book for little children.”—Church Times. 


Fep. 4to. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


MODEL YACHTS and MODEL YACHT 


SAILING: How to Build, Rig, and Sail a Self-acting Model Yacht. By 
James E. WALTON, V.M.Y.C. With 58 Woodcuts. 


“ An excellent book for boys of an ingenious turn.”—Daily News. 


New and Cheaper Edition, sewed, 1s.; cloth, 2s. 


THE YOUNG VOCALIST: a Collection of 


Twelve Sonzs, each with an Accompaniment for the Pianoforte. By 
Mrs. Mounszy BaRTHOLOMEW. 


Sewed, ls.; Coloured Illustrations, 1s. 6d. 


HAND SHADOWS, to be Thrown Upon the 


Wall: Novel and Amusing Figures formed. by the Hand. By Henry 


BursiLt. New and Cheaper Edition, Twelfth Thousand. Two series in 
one. 
“ Some of the examples are very neat and i iously Seed?” Aah 


Cloth elegant, 2s. 6d. 


THE LITTLE PILGRIM. 


Illustrated by HELEN 


Revised and 


4to. cloth elegant, 10s. 6d. 


CHILD LIFE in JAPAN, and Japanese Child 


Stories. By M. CHAPLIN AyrTon. With 7 full page Illustrations, drawn 
and engraved by Japanese Artists, and many smal er ones. 


“ This pretty book has a singular cover, with emblems which the Japanese understand to 
denote a gift or present. People who give it away are likely to be tempted to buy a new copy 
"—Saturday Review. 
genuine suecess.”"—Academ 
Of almost unique interest.” Daily News. 


Cloth elegant, gilt edges, 5s. 


TRIMMER’S HISTORY of the ROBINS. 

With 24 beautiful Page-Illustrations from Drawings by Harrison Weir. | 

“ The delicious story of Dicky, Flapsy, and Pecksy, who can have forgotten it ?” = | 

“The trations by | bat raise it hizher than ever in the estimate the 
nursery. 


N.B. Catalogues sent post free on application. 


GRIFFITH & FARRAN, 
WEST CORNER ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 
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POPULAR WORKS FOR GENERAL READING, 


PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO. 


THE MODERN NOVELIST’S LIBRARY. 


The following Novels and Tales may now be had in this Series, each Work complete in a single volume, 
Crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d. cloth, or 2s. boards. 


Earl of BEACONSFIELD, K.G. 
LOTHAIR. 
CONINGSBY. 

SYBIL. 

TANCRED. 

VENETIA. 
HENRIETTA TEMPLE. 
CONTARINI FLEMING. 
ALROY, 

THE YOUNG DUKE, 
VIVIAN GREY. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
THE WARDEN. 
BARCHESTER TOWERS. 


By the Author of “The Rose Garden.” 
UNAWARES. 


By the 


By Major WHYTE-MELVILLE, 
DIGBY GRAND. 
GENERAL BOUNCE. 
THE GLADIATORS. 
GOOD FOR NOTHING. 
HOLMBY HOUSE. 
THE INTERPRETER, 
KATE COVENTRY. 
THE QUEEN'S MARIES. 


By VARIOUS WRITERS. 
THE ATELIER DU LYS. 
MADEMOISELLE MORI. 
ELSA AND HER VULTURE. 
ATHERSTONE PRIORY. 
THE SIX SISTERS OF THE VALLEY. 
THE BURGOMASTER’S FAMILY. 


THE NOVELS AND TALES OF THE 


RIGHT HON. THE EARL 


OF BEACONSFIELD, K.G. 


Complete in Ten Volumes, crown 8yo. cloth extra, gilt edges, price 30s. 


POETICAL WORKS of JEAN INGELOW. 


New Edition, reprinted with Additional Pieces from the Twenty-Third and 
Sixth Editions of the two volumes respectively. With Two Vignettes 
engraved on Wood from Drawings by E. J. Poynter, R.A. and Miss F, E. 
ae 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. price 12s, cloth, or 24s. bound in morocco by 


STORIES and TALES by Miss SEWELL :— 


AMY HERBERT, 2s. 6d. IVORS, 2s. 6d. 

GERTRUDE, 2s. 6d. KATHERINE ASHTON, 2s. 6d. 
THE EARL’S DAUGHTER, 2s. 6d. MARGARET PERCIVAL, 38s. 6d. 
EXPERIENCE OF LIFE, 2s. 6d. LANETON PARSONAGE, 3s. 6d. 
CLEVE HALL, 2s. 6d, URSULA, 3s. 6d. 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE and 


EPISTLES of ST. PAUL, copiously illustrated with Steel Plates, Landscapes, 
Coins, Maps, &c. 


LIBRARY EDITION, with all the Original Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes 
on Steel, Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols. 4to. 42s. 

INTERMEDIATE EDITION, with a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Wood- 
cuts. 2 vols. square crown 8vo. 21s. 


STUDENT'S EDITION, with 46 Illustrations & Maps. 1 vol. crown 8yo. 98, 


HINTS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE in FUR- 


NITURE, UPHOLSTERY, and other Details. By CHartes L. EASTLAKE, 
Architect. Fourth Edition, with 100 Illustrations, Square crown 8vo. 14s, 


Miss ACTON’S MODERN COOKERY for 


PRIVATE FAMILIES, reduced to a System of Easy Practice in a Series of 
carefully-tested Receipts. 8 Plates and Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


BOWDLER’S FAMILY SHAKSPEARE. 


Genuine Edition, in One Volume, medium 8vo. large type, with 36 Wood- 
cuts, price 14s. or in Six Pocket Volumes, fep. 21s. 


The THEORY of the MODERN SCIENTIFIC 


GAME of WHIST. By W. Potg, F.R.S. Tenth Edition, Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


FRAGMENTS of SCIENCE. By Jony 


TYNDALL, F.R.S. D.C.L. LL.D. Prof. of Nat. Philos. in the Royal Institution. 
Sixth Edition, revised and augmented. 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 


The HORSE. By Youarr. Revised 


and enlarged by WALTER WamTSON, M.R.C.V.S. Latest Edition, with upwards 
of Fifty Ilustrations engraved on Wood. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


YOUATT’S WORK on the DOG, Revised and enlarged. 8yo. 
Woodcuts, 63, 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND from the 


Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. By James ANTHONY 
FroupE, M.A. formerly Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Complete ia 
Twelve Volumes :— 
CABINET Eprrron, 12 vols. crown 8vo. £3 12s, 
Lrprary EDITION, 12 vols. demy 8vo. £8 18s. 


The ENGLISH in IRELAND in the EIGHTEENTH CENe 
TURY. By James ANTHONY Frovpg, M.A. 8 vols. 8vo. £2 8s. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. By James 
ANTHONY Frovupe, M.A, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 18s, 


CAESAR; a Sketch. By James AntHony M.A. With 
Portrait and Map. @8vo. 16s. 


MEMOIRS of the LIFE of ANNA JAMESON, 


Author of “Sacred and Legendary Art,” &c. By her Niece, GERARDINE 
MACPHERSON, 8vo. Portrait, 12s. 6d. 


SACRED and LEGENDARY ART. By 
ANNA JAMESON. 6 vols. square crown 8vo. £5 15s. 6d. 


Mrs. JAMESON’S LEGENDS of the SAINTS and MARTYRS. 
With 19 Evehings and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 31s. 6d. 


Mrs. JAMESON’S LEGENDS of the MONASTIC ORDERS. 
With 11 Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. 1 vol. 21s, 


Mrs. JAMESON’S LEGENDS of the MADONNA. With 27 
Etchings and 165 Woodcuts. 1 vol. 21s, 


Mrs, JAMESON’S HISTORY of the SAVIOUR, His Types 
and Precursors. Completed by Lady EasrLakE. With 13 Etchings and 281 
Wooccuts, 2 vols. 42s, : 


The SUN ; Ruler, Light, Fire, and Life of the 
Planetary System. By R. A. Proctor, B.A. Third Edition, Plates and 
Woodcuts, Crown 8vo, 14s, 


R, A. PROCTOR'S NEW STAR ATLAS in 12 Cireular Maps 
(with 2 Index Plates). Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


R. A. PROCTOR’S LIGHT SCIENCE for LEISURE HOURS. 
Latest Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. each, 


HOMES WITHOUT HANDS; a Description 


of the Habitations of Animals. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. Latest 
Edition, with 140 Vignettes. 8vo. lds. 


WOOD'S BIBLE ANIMALS. With 112 Vignettes. 8vo. 14s. 


WOOD'S STRANGE DWELLINGS. With Frontispiece and 
60 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


WOOD'S INSECTS at HOME. With 700 Woodcuts. 6vo. 14s. 
WOOD'S INSECTS ABROAD. With 600 Woodcuts. 8vo. 14s, 


London, LONGMANS & CO. Paternoster Row. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


IMMEDIATELY. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of PRINCE METTERNICH. Edited 


by his Son, Prince METTERNICH. Translated by ROBINA NAPIER. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Portrait and Facsimiles, 50s. 


PRECIOUS STONES; their History and 


BY H.M. THB SHAH OF PERSIA. 


JOURNAL KEPT during a SECOND TOUR Mystery. By WM. Jones, F.S.A, 


in BUROPE. By the SHAH OF Persia. Rendered into English by 


General ScuiNDLER and Baron Lovis pz NoRMAN. Demy 8vo. 12s. PEN -SKETC HES by a VAN ISHED HAND. 
THE LIFE of LORD PALMERSTON. 


By the Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, M.P. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Frontispiece to 


each volume, 13s. A TRIP to BOERLAND. By Row ranp J. 
“Mr. volumes not a re ate ATCHERLEY. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
h ds them to the perusal of ail. Rarely has Mr. 


it out fascinati: k f ter E an im ance. Wel 

fit and statesman Keview DECISIVE BATTLES of the WORLD. By Sir Epwanp Creasy, late 
Chief Justice of Ceylon. Crown 8vo. with Vians, 63. Also, a LIBRARY 
THE EDINBURGH EDITION OF EDITION, 8vo. with Plans, 1Us. 6d. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. An entirely THE NEW AND POPULAR EDITION. 
New Edition in large type, 8vo. with Illustrati Cruikshank, 
George Pearson, 6:. Author of “ Misunderstood, &c, Crown 8vo. 63. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE FIRST VIOLIN.” 


PROBATION. By the Author of “ The First Violin.” 3 vols. 


“ One of the ablest and most interesting novels of the season.” —Manchester Examiner. 


MISS ANNA DRURY'S NOVEL. |}HER IOT’S CHOICE. By the Author of 
CALLE D to the RESC UE. By the Author of | ** Nellie’s Memories,” ** Wooed and Married,” &c. 3 vols. (Jus? ready. 


“Farnished Apartments,” &c. 3 vols. 


VIVIAN the BEAUTY. By Mrs. ANNIE) WADGE DUNRAVEN. By the Author of 


** A Blue Stocking,” &c. “ The Queen of Connaught.” 3 vols. 


SEBASTIAN STROME. By Hawruorne, Author of 


“ Garth,” “Archibald Malmaison,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


SPECTATOR. 
aa Strome"’ may il novel Mr. Hawthorne has ever There is a force of passion and genius in the book which it is impossible to iznore. It 
Indeed, we ma ay 80 to further and sa, say a-¥ not many more remarkable novels by anv is not easy to conceive — sketches finer and more subtly drawn than those of Mr; and Mrs, 
Ruther, have appeared of 1 The story is interesting, and, moving strongly at swihily Strome and Smillet. ese are not common pictures. They are painted without the 


the reader with it. The force and vigour of some of the scenes are balanced by smallest straining after effect, but with the vividness of real genius. 
the graces and tenderness of others, and there are strange glimpses into human nuture. 


THE NOVELS of Mrs. HENRY WOOD.| THE NOVELS of RHODA BROUGHTON. 


Each vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 63. Each vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
EAST LYNNE. (25th Thousand.) COMETH UP AS A FLOWER, NANCY. 
THE CHANNINGS. MILDRED ARKELL. GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART. NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WIL. 
MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES.| ORVILLE COLLEGE. JOAN. RED AS A ROSH IS SHE. 

. ANNE HEREFORD. OSWALD CRAY. > 
BESSY RANE. PARKWATER. THE NOVELS of Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
DENE HOLLOW. j POMEROY ABBEY. Each vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, 

EDINA. RED COURT FARM. HER DEAREST FOE, WHICH SHALL IT BE? 
ELSTER’S FOLLY. ROLAND YORKE. HERITAGE OF LANGDALE, THE WOOING O’T. 
GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL. SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. 
THE NOVELS of JANE AUSTEN. The 
ly Complete Editi is ks. Crow! 
LORD OAKBURN’S DAUGUTERS. VERNER'S PRIDE. of Miss Austen’s Works. Crown 8vo. each with 
THE MASTER OF GREYLANDS, | WITHIN THE MAZE. FMMA. NORTHANGER ABBEY and 
; SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. PERSUASION, 
By Miss MATHERS. | PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. LADY SUSAN, and THE 
COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. | MANSFIELD PARK. WATSONS. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, price One Shilling. 


NOTICE OF NEW SERIALS. 


‘The Editor of TEMPLE BAR begs to announce that he has made arrangements with the Author of “ Dorothy Fox,” and with 
Mrs. LYNN LINTON, for Two Serial Stories whic will be commenced in the JANUARY Number, entitled 


ADAM AND EVE, 


By the Author of “Dorothy Fox”; and 


THE REBEL OF THE FAMILY 
By Mrs. E. LYNN LINTON, Author of “Patricia Kemball,” &c. &c. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


— 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO.. at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES, 
at the Office, No, 38 Southampton Street, Strand,in the Purish of St. Pau!, Covent Garden,ia the County of Middlesex,—Saturday, December 6, 1879. 
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